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Reasons to be cheerful 


As two new fronts in the war on disease demonstrate, creativity remains a key weapon for 


scientists in the hunt for drugs. 


predict progress in the war on antibiotic resistance? After all, 

2014 was the year when awareness of the antibiotic problem 
spilled onto the front pages, led by a gloomy landmark report by the 
World Health Organization released in April. In a vote to determine the 
focus ofa new research effort funded by the UK government, the British 
public named antibiotic resistance as one of the most pressing challenges 
of modern times. The outlook for public health and the future was grim. 

Well, whisper it, but there may finally be some good news. Ina paper 
published on Nature’s website this week, a team of researchers announces 
the discovery of a brand new antibiotic (L. L. Ling et al. Nature http:// 
dx.doi.org/10.1038/nature14098; 2015). Called (by them) teixobactin, 
the compound is produced by a specific type of soil bacterium — the cul- 
tivation of which was previously impossible (see also G. Wright Nature 
http://dx.doi.org/10.1038/nature14193; 2015). There could be more 
undiscovered antibiotics out there. There could be lots more. 

Just as important as its discovery is the finding that teixobactin trig- 
gered no detectable genetic resistance in the bacteria it targets. With 
creditable understatement, the authors of the paper conclude: “The 
properties of this compound suggest a path towards developing anti- 
biotics that are likely to avoid development of resistance.” 

The discovery, of course, does not get us off the hook. Years of testing 
lie ahead and, even under the most optimistic scenario for teixobactin, 
growing resistance to other antibiotics remains a serious problem. The 
good news — and at this early stage, it is good news — must not drain 


H:: many of the lists of ‘things to watch for in 2015’ dared to 


momentum from emerging efforts by policy-makers and others to 
tackle the dreadful and short-sighted squandering of precious anti- 
biotic resources. 

The positivity does not end there. In a News story on page 130, we 
detail the promising results of another drug that could help to address 
a crucial clinical need. This time, the drug — ketamine — is far from 
new. An anaesthetic used on the battlefields of the Vietnam War, it is 
now drawing attention for its potential to treat depression. 

This potential is colossal, and much of that comes from the demand. As 
Nature highlighted ina special issue last year (see nature.com/depression), 
depression causes a greater burden than any other condition, yet the 
outlook at present is bleak. New drugs are proving difficult to come 
by, which is one reason that existing compounds such as ketamine 
are under the spotlight. Encouraging — if early — trial results suggest 
that the drug is both effective and fast-acting, even in people who have 
tried other therapies with little success. 

Just as with teixobactin, much could still derail the early promise 
of ketamine for treating depression (and other mental-health condi- 
tions such as suicidal behaviour and bipolar disorder). But given the 
number of people who rely on antibiotics and who are desperate for 
help with depression, early promise is a lot better than the pessimistic 
messages that have previously dominated. So, with a smile and an 
optimistic attitude, here is a prediction for the new year: both ketamine 
and teixobactin could yet feature in the ‘highlights of 2015’ lists when 
they appear in December. Not bad for the second week of January. = 


Listen up 


Human echolocation kicks off the Nature 
podcast’s new series on sound science 


hat is it like to be a bat? To sleep upside down, eat insects 
W: use sound to ‘see’? The question is not as frivolous at 
it seems. Philosophers debate it at length as a way to think 
about minds and experiences. Still, a classic philosophy paper from 
1974 argues that such an experience is ultimately off-limits for humans 
(T. Nagel Philos. Rev. 83, 435-450; 1974). “It will not help to try to 
imagine,’ it says, “that one has very poor vision, and perceives the sur- 
rounding world by a system of reflected high-frequency sound signals.” 
Fiona Gameson does not have to imagine. Blind since the age of 
three, when she had both eyes removed because of a rare childhood 
cancer called retinoblastoma, she has learned to echolocate. She can 
navigate and see with sounds, just as bats do. 
Fiona echolocates with a series of clicks — she pulls her tongue away 


from the roof of her mouth to make a sharp ‘tick-tick’ sound. Then she 
listens for the echoes that bounce off objects around her, revealing their 
physical properties. In this way, she can navigate an unfamiliar house, 
for example, to find the bathroom at night without waking her hosts. 

Words do not reflect her subtlety and skill. Only hearing her echo- 
locate can do her story justice. Perhaps a more useful question for the rest 
of us, then, is what is it like to be Fiona Gameson? Showing us is the aim 
of the first episode in a new series of audio documentaries on Nature's 
podcast that explore sound science in the medium that suits it best. 

The series, Audiofile, begins next week. The inaugural episode 
explores Fiona’s remarkable ability, what we can really know about being 
a bat, and the limits ofhuman perception. Subsequent monthly episodes 
will offer listeners sound-rich stories on the effects of noise on human 
health, archaeoacoustics and the impact of music on science. They will 
be available at go.nature.com/6stdre from 12 January. 

Acoustic science is wide in scope and often practical in focus: at the 
twice-yearly meetings of the Acoustical Society of America, sessions 
exploring marine-mammal communication frequently run alongside 
lectures on architectural design and noise pollution. Until now, however, 
experiments in acoustics have been rarely showcased in Nature. These 
stories deserve to be heard. Audiophiles, lend us your ears. m 
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unexpected bonus for European scientists: a generous 2015 budget 

for the flagship Horizon 2020 funding programme. The scheme, 
which runs from 2014 to 2020, seems to have wind in its sails, and has 
already proved immensely popular with researchers. 

There is trouble ahead, however. The benefits of the programme 
are unevenly spread. Horizon 2020 will mainly finance countries and 
regions that are already doing well, but it will not do much for the other 
half of Europe, which has steadily weakening research and innovation 
capacities. This conflicts with a central mission of the EU Framework 
programmes, of which Horizon 2020 is the eighth version. 

Apart from doing good research, the goal of the programmes has 
always has been to develop closer, deeper ties across Europe's diverse 
research community. With the enlargement of the 
EU to the east, this became more difficult. Now, 
with economic mayhem in the south, this goal is 
in danger of receding out of sight. 

Although Horizon 2020 only started last year, 
its main pillars were established in 2008, when 
most European countries were committed to 
increasing science spending. It concentrated on 
addressing ‘grand challenges; such as climate 
change and healthy ageing, and on supporting 
‘research excellence’ 

The scheme was well suited for a time of 
growth. But its architects could not know that 
by the time their grand plan was put into action, 
half of Europe would be falling off an economic 
cliff. Financial meltdown has drastically changed 
the topography of European research, and after 
decades of gentle convergence, the system is diverging sharply. 

According to the European University Association's Public Funding 
Laboratory, for example, public money for universities has fallen by 
more than 10% in 10 European countries since 2008. In Italy it is down 
by 20%, and in Greece and Hungary by more than 40%. Funding has 
shot up by one-fifth, meanwhile, in Germany, Norway and Sweden, 
with Austria and Belgium not far behind. 

The European Research Area (ERA) now functions very differently 
from when it was inaugurated in 2000. It was supposed to facilitate a 
single area within which students, researchers and ideas could freely cir- 
culate. Some aspects of this have been implemented: university recruit- 
ment, for example, is far more open and international than before. 

However, this adjustment was not meant to instigate what we have 
now: a one-way flow of talent from the south and east to the north. If 
maintained for much longer, this haemorrhage 


Je before Christmas, European Union (EU) legislators delivered an 
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~ © Economic divide taking 
“§ toll on European science 


The Horizon 2020 programme threatens to siphon away the best scientists 
from southern Europe, argues Colin Macilwain. 


numbers are available, Germany and the United Kingdom were 
the top two recipients of Framework funding, receiving €1.1 billion 
(US$1.35 billion) each. The Netherlands got €560 million, much the 
same as Italy, which has almost four times the population. Poland got 
€67 million; Romania just €17 million. 

The EU has a mechanism, separate from Horizon 2020, that is 
designed specifically to address this sort of imbalance: ‘structural 
funds for infrastructure projects in poorer regions. These used to 
be aimed primarily at bringing eastern Europe up to speed with the 
west, but they are increasingly needed in the south, as well as in parts 
of the northern fringe. 

For the 2014-20 period, around €50 billion in structural funds is 
meant to be made available for research and innovation-related pro- 
jects, such as new laboratory buildings. But the 
use of structural funds for research purposes has 
not worked well in the past. I have toured glass 
palaces, constructed in improbable locales, with 
no researchers budgeted for and scant prospect 
of them ever arriving. Such projects are often 
backed by local political leaders who have weak 
understanding of what breeds innovation, 
wrongly believing that fancy buildings with 
Wi-Fi will do the job. 

Commission officials know that €50 billion, 
working in concert with the total Horizon 2020 
budget of €70 billion, could achieve a lot — in 
theory. But the practice is more troubling. Unlike 
Horizon 2020 projects, structural-fund projects 
are selected locally, with less EU oversight. Such 
infrastructure projects need political backing in 
their own regions and take years. But even when they are finished, local 
researchers may be as unlikely as before to win fiercely competitive 
Horizon 2020 grants. 

The EU has set up a small project, called Stairways to Excellence, to 
help applicants marry the two approaches. But what is needed is more 
fundamental reform: a thorough re-alignment that would use structural 
funds to build up research teams that are already almost good enough 
to partner in Horizon 2020 projects, together with a dash of ‘positive 
discrimination to favour these partners within Horizon 2020. This can- 
not happen under the current structure, and that stores up problems 
for the future. 

Like other instruments of European integration, Horizon 2020 will 
not work if the centrifugal forces pulling the continent apart exceed 
the centripetal ones holding it together. EU research policy has always 
been a careful balance between ‘excellence’ and ‘cohesion. Right now, 
much more attention needs to be paid to the latter. = 


Colin Macilwain writes about science policy from Edinburgh, UK. 
e-mail: cfmworldview@gmail.com 
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Selections from the 
scientific literature 


RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS 


Muscle sensor 
controls robot arm 


A robot arm can mimic the 
movements of a human one, 
thanks to a device that 
measures muscle activity. 

Muscle sensors are typically 
embedded in the tissue, but the 
flexible device created by Ifor 
Samuel and his colleagues at 
the University of St Andrews, 
UK, is worn on the operator's 
arm. An organic light-emitting 
diode in the sensor emits red 
light, which penetrates skin, 
bounces off muscle tissue and 
is detected by light-sensitive 
polymers in the device. 

The sensor, unlike those 
that measure muscle electrical 
activity, can distinguish 
between types of muscle 
contraction, because light 
is scattered differently from 
muscle fibres when a person is 
lifting or pushing. 

The team showed how the 
sensor could be used to control 
a robot arm, and hope that the 
device will one day be able to 
control prosthetic limbs using 
residual muscle. 

Adv. Mater. http://doi.org/f2wpnh 
(2014) 


Cold drug fits in 
virus’s pocket 


An antiviral drug developed 
for the common cold could 
be effective against another 
virus that affected more than 
1,000 US children in 2014. 
An enterovirus called 
EV-D68 caused respiratory 
illness, sometimes 
severe, in an outbreak 
last August. Michael 
Rossmann and 
his colleagues 
at Purdue 
University in West 
Lafayette, Indiana, 
determined the 


CLIMATE-CHANGE BIOLOGY 


Salmon adapt to warmer waters 


Pacific chinook salmon stand a good chance of 
adapting to higher temperatures in a scenario 
with modest warming, but could be wiped out 
under projections of maximum warming. 
Bryan Neff at the University of Western 
Ontario in London, Canada, and his colleagues 
exposed the offspring of wild-caught chinook 
salmon (Oncorhynchus tshawytscha; pictured) to 
present-day temperatures and to those that are 
a few degrees higher, and measured the animals’ 
maximum heart rate. They found that the fish 


crystal structure of the virus 
(pictured) and found that, like 
other enteroviruses, it has a 
pocket in one of its proteins. 
When the team worked out 
the structure of EV-D68 in 
conjunction with pleconaril, a 
drug that combats the related 
cold-causing rhinovirus, they 
found that the drug fitted into 
this pocket. In cultured cells 
infected with EV-D68, the 


compound inhibited the 


virus better than two 
other antivirals, 
suggesting that 
pleconaril could 
be acandidate 
for treating this 
enterovirus. 
Science 347, 71-74 
(2015) 
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HUMAN EVOLUTION 


Light bones linked 
to less activity 


Low-density bones evolved 
only relatively recently in 
modern humansas they shifted 
from foraging to agriculture 
and became more sedentary, 
according to two studies. 
Habiba Chirchir of the 
Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington DC, Brian 
Richmond of the American 
Museum of Natural History in 
New York and their colleagues 
analysed upper and lower limb 
bones from modern and early 
humans, several fossil ancestor 
species and chimpanzees. 
They found that bone density, 
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adapted their cardiac capacity, and were still able 
to reach maximum heart rate at temperatures 
2°C warmer than today’s. However, under 
conditions 4.4°C warmer than the present day, 
the salmon began to experience heart failure. 
The authors predict that by the year 2100, 
chinook salmon populations will face a 17% 
chance of catastrophic loss under moderate 
warming, but a 98% chance of such loss if 
warming reaches a maximum. 
Nature Clim. Change http://doi.org/xws (2014) 


especially in lower limb joints, 
decreased in humans only in 
the past 12,000 years or so. 

Ina separate study, Timothy 
Ryan at Pennsylvania State 
University in University 
Park and Colin Shaw at the 
University of Cambridge, UK, 
examined bone structure in 
the hip joint in primates and in 
four human populations from 
several hundred to several 
thousand years ago. They 
discovered that bones from 
forager populations were much 
thicker and denser than those 
from agricultural groups, and 
were similar to those of wild 
non-human primates. The 
results support the idea that 
physical activity is important 
for bone strength. 
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at Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, 
Maryland. The data have yielded new ways 
to classify tumours and pointed to previ- 
ously unrecognized drug targets and car- 
cinogens. But some researchers think that 
sequencing still has a lot to offer. In January, 
a statistical analysis of the mutation data for 
21 cancers showed that sequencing still has 
the potential to find clinically useful muta- 
tions (M. S. Lawrence et al. Nature 505, 
495-501; 2014). 

On 2 December, Staudt announced that 
once TCGA is completed, the NCI will con- 
tinue to intensively sequence tumours in 
three cancers: ovarian, colorectal and lung 
adenocarcinoma. It then plans to evaluate 
the fruits of this extra effort before deciding 
whether to add back more cancers. 


EXPANDED SCOPE 

But this time around, the studies will be 
able to incorporate detailed clinical infor- 
mation about the patient’s health, treat- 
ment history and response to therapies. 
Because researchers can now use paraffin- 
embedded samples, they can tap into data 
from past clinical trials, and study how 
mutations affect a patient’s prognosis and 
response to treatment. Staudt says that the 
NCI will be announcing a call for proposals 
to sequence samples taken during clinical 
trials using the methods and analysis pipe- 
lines established by the TCGA. 

The rest of the International Cancer 
Gene Consortium, slated to release early 
plans for a second wave of projects in Feb- 
ruary, will probably take a similar tack, 
says co-founder Tom Hudson, president of 
the Ontario Institute for Cancer Research 
in Toronto, Canada. A focus on finding 
sequences that make a tumour responsive 
to therapy has already been embraced by 
government funders in several countries 
eager to rein in health-care costs, he says. 
“Cancer therapies are very expensive. It’s 
a priority for us to address which patients 
would respond to an expensive drug” 

The NCI is also backing the creation of 
a repository for data not only from its own 
projects, but also from international efforts. 
This is intended to bring data access and 
analysis tools to a wider swathe of research- 
ers, says Staudt. At present, the cancer 
genomics data constitute about 20 petabytes 
(10”° bytes), and are so large and unwieldy 
that only institutions with significant com- 
puting power can access them. Even then, it 
can take four months just to download them. 

Stimulus funding cannot be counted on 
to fuel these plans, acknowledges Staudt. 
But cheaper sequencing and the ability to 
use biobanked biopsies should bring down 
the cost, he says. “Genomics is at the centre 
of much of what we do in cancer research,” 
he says. “Now we can ask questions in a 
more directed way.’ = 


IN FOCUS | NEWS 


Marine biologist Sang-Mook Lee has pushed for academic involvement in South Korea’s research ships. 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


Korea opens up 
its ocean science 


Ships used mainly for seabed surveys will expand in focus. 


BY MARK ZASTROW 


yee Korea’s ocean-going research 


programme is changing tack. For more 

than two decades, it has focused on dis- 
covery and exploitation of minerals on the sea 
floor, but now a move is afoot to expand the 
research agenda. A 5,900-tonne ship — the 
Isabu — is being built with the capability to 
launch autonomous underwater vehicles, per- 
form sea-floor-penetrating seismic surveys and 
collect sediment cores up to 40 metres long. 

The current flagship, the 1,422-tonne Onnuri, 
spends about three-fifths of its time scouring 
the sea floor for mineral deposits under the 
direction of the deep-sea minerals group at the 
Korean Institute of Ocean Science and Technol- 
ogy (KIOST) in Ansan. That heavy economic 
emphasis is set by the Ministry of Oceans and 
Fisheries, which oversees KIOST as well as the 
nation’s ports and shipping. 

The ministry’s hold is so complete that in 
22 years of operation, no academic researcher 
outside KIOST has ever led a cruise. “This is 
really scandalous,” says marine geophysicist 
Sang- Mook Lee of Seoul National Univer- 
sity. Although scientists at his university and 
elsewhere have been able to work aboard the 
ship, they have been frustrated by a near- 
complete lack of say in where the Onnuri 


goes or what research questions it pursues. 

In March, that is set to change: KIOST will 
start to make Onnuri’s upcoming cruise tracks 
public, and will invite outside researchers to 
propose projects that can be done along the way, 
says Gi- Hoon Hong, who became the institute's 
president in August and has supported broad- 
ening the constituency for its research vessels. 
Eventually, time on the ships, which currently 
costs up to US$12,000 per day, will be awarded 
through a merit-based system. 

South Korea's focus on mineral exploration 
dates back to the founding of KIOST in the 
early 1970s, when the nation was in the middle 
of a decades-long economic boom. At the time, 
polymetallic nodules — balls of manganese and 
other metals such as iron, nickel and cobalt that 
accumulate on the sea floor — seemed a valu- 
able potential resource. Although international 
interest in the minerals waned over subsequent 
decades, the South Korean government contin- 
ued to fund research on the nodules and other 
sea-floor mineral deposits. 

Securing marine mineral resources is 
“considered very important to the Korean peo- 
ple, because of the scarcity of land-based natu- 
ral resources,’ says Jai- Woon Moon, the head 
of KIOST’s deep-sea mineral research group. 
And rising prices for metals have renewed 
the world’s interest: Nautilus Minerals of > 
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> Toronto, Canada, claims to be two years 
away from starting to extract gold, copper 
and other metals from a sea-floor site off 
Papua New Guinea. 

But there is widespread scepticism of 
seabed mining. Lee calls the promised eco- 
nomic benefits “a big lie that the govern- 
ments of Korea, China and India tell to 
their people”. Kyungsik Choi, a marine 
sedimentologist at Seoul National Univer- 
sity, dismisses Nautilus Minerals and other 
commercial operations as not economically 
viable, and says that they will provide “noth- 
ing more than demonstrations”. Many in the 
Korean marine-science community say that 
KIOST itself is divided, with staff scientists 
chafing against the mining agenda imposed 
by the oceans ministry. 


PUBLIC DEBATE 
The long feud between the ministry and 
its critics reached a flashpoint in 2008, 
with the proposal to build the Isabu. The 
Korea Development Institute, a think tank 
in Sejong that is charged with evaluating 
major government projects, sided with the 
critics, saying that the economic benefits of 
sea-floor mining were uncertain. It approved 
the ship’s construction, but on the condition 
that the academic community have access to 
it. A panel of researchers headed by Lee later 
recommended that the ship be managed 
by a committee with representatives from 
government, academia and industry. But in 
2013, the oceans ministry transferred man- 
agement to KIOST ina closed process. At the 
time, it was deemed most cost-effective for 
KIOST to both operate the vessel and direct 
its research, says Hyuntae Kim, director of 
the ministry’s development division. 
Disappointed by the move, Lee turned toa 
public forum. As one of the nation’s most cel- 
ebrated scientists and a well-known advocate 
for the rights of people with disabilities (he 
was paralysed from the neck down in a 2006 
motor-vehicle accident), he testified in the 
national legislature on 24 October, accusing 
the oceans ministry of cutting a secret deal 
with KIOST. By the end of his appearance, 
then-minister Ju- Young Lee agreed to open 
up Isabu to the academic community, clear- 
ing a path for the merit-review process. 
With the prospect of leading a major 
oceanographic cruise now open to him, 
Choi says that he hopes to take Isabu to the 
Indian Ocean. He wants to help nations in 
southeast Asia such as Myanmar and Bang- 
ladesh, which have extensive low-lying 
coastal deltas, to better understand the threat 
posed by sea-level rise and tsunamis. 
Owing to his disability, Lee can no longer 
sail on cruises. But he says that he takes sat- 
isfaction in knowing that he has been able to 
wield his fame for a positive result. “I felt very 
good that, yes, this is compensation for my 
injury,’ he says. “I felt redeemed.” = 
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Special K, or ketamine, a favourite drug at raves, is being considered as a treatment for depression. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


Rave drug tested 
against depression 


Companies and clinicians turn to ketamine to treat 
mental-health disorder as pipeline of new drugs dries up. 


BY SARA REARDON 


etamine, a psychoactive ‘party drug’ 

kK better known as Special K, has pharma- 

ceutical companies riding high. Used 

clinically as an anaesthetic in animals and 

humans, it has proved an extremely effective 

treatment for depression, bipolar disorder and 
suicidal behaviour. 

It also works incredibly fast. Unlike conven- 
tional antidepressants, which generally take 
weeks to start working, ketamine lifts depres- 
sion in as little as two hours. “It blew the doors 
off what we thought we knew about depression 
treatment,” says psychiatrist James Murrough 
at Mount Sinai Hospital in New York City. 

Companies are racing to develop patent- 
able forms of the drug, and researchers are 
battling to understand howit affects the brain. 
An increasing number of clinicians are pre- 
scribing ketamine off-label for their patients, 
even as some of their colleagues worry that too 
little is known about its long-term effects. 

The excitement over ketamine shows how 
badly new depression drugs are needed, 
says Thomas Insel, director of the US National 
Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) in 


015 
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Bethesda, Maryland. Many drug companies 
have closed their mental-health divisions in 
the past five years, and there have been no sig- 
nificant advances in medication for depression 
in decades. 

Today’s most common antidepressants 
target the brain’s serotonin or noradrenaline 
pathways (some target both). Ketamine blocks 
the signalling molecule NMDA, a component 
of the glutamate pathway, which is involved in 
memory and cognition. Before ketamine was 
studied, no one even knew that the pathway 
was involved in depression, Murrough says. 

In 2013, his group published the largest 
trial of off-label ketamine carried out so far, 
with 73 participants. The trial found that the 
drug reduced depression 24 hours after treat- 
ment in 64% of patients who had tried three 
or more other medications with unsuccessful 
results. A second group received the sedative 
midazolam; in that case, the reduction was 
28% (J. W. Murrough et al. Am. J. Psychiatry 
170, 1134-1142; 2013). Murrough’s group is 
now imaging the brains of patients receiving 
ketamine treatment to try to dissect just how 
the drug works. 

Murrough says that long-term studies of the 
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Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA http:// 
doi.org/xwr (2014); http://doi. 
org/xwq (2014) 


DEVELOPMENTAL BIOLOGY 


Cells stop dividing 
to heal wounds 


Researchers have worked out 
why cells that stop dividing 
often release inflammatory 
signals that are linked to 
various age-related disorders. 

Cells enter this ‘senescent’ 
state as tissues age, but itis 
not clear why they secrete 
numerous molecules, some 
of which cause inflammation. 
Judith Campisi at the Buck 
Institute for Research on 
Aging in Novato, California, 
and her team developed 
a mouse model in which 
they could isolate and study 
senescent cells. They found 
that blood-vessel and skin cells 
enter a senescent state at the 
site of a skin injury, where they 
promote healing by secreting a 
growth factor. 

This could explain why 
senescent cells evolved the 
ability to secrete molecules, the 
team says. 

Dev. Cell 31, 722-733 (2014) 


| NEUROSCIENCE 
Direct route from 
gut to brain 


Cells in the intestine can 
directly communicate with 
nerves, suggesting a way in 
which food and gut bacteria 
might affect the brain. 
Intestinal cells called 
enteroendocrine cells regulate 
feeding behaviour, affecting the 
brain indirectly by secreting 
hormones. But these cells also 
have a protrusion called a 
neuropod. To find out whether 
this makes direct, physical 
contact with nerves in the 
intestine, Diego Bohorquez 
and his colleagues at Duke 
University in Durham, North 
Carolina, delivered a rabies 
virus (which typically infects 
neurons) to the colon ofa 
mouse. They found that the 
virus first infected the intestinal 
cells and then passed into the 
animal's nervous system. 


The neuropod might carry 
chemical signals from gut 
bacteria to the brain, and could 
allow viruses to spread from the 
intestine to the nervous system, 
the researchers suggest. 

J. Clin. Invest. http://doi.org/x2x 
(2015) 


Fat cells fight 
bacterial infection 


When a pathogenic bacterium 
invades the skin, fat cells are 
enlisted to help to kill the 
microbe, finds a study in mice. 

Richard Gallo at the 
University of California, San 
Diego, and his team studied fat 
cells beneath the skin of mice 
that had been infected with 
Staphylococcus aureus. They 
found that fat cells increased 
in size and number in the early 
stages of infection and near 
the infection site. They also 
observed an increased amount 
of an antimicrobial compound, 
cathelicidin, when precursor 
mouse and human fat cells 
that had not been exposed to 
the bacterium developed into 
mature cells. The microbe 
enhanced the production of 
this molecule, which in turn 
slowed its growth. 

Mice that could not generate 
fat cells were more susceptible 
to S. aureus infection. 

Science 347, 67-71 (2015) 


STEM CELLS 


Diabetes reversed 
after transplant 


Therapies that block part of the 
immune response in diabetic 
mice can prevent rejection of 
transplanted cells made from 
stem cells. 

Some people with severe 
type 1 diabetes receive 
transplants of insulin- 
producing cells from healthy 
donors, but must take drugs 
that suppress much of the 
immune response, making 
them susceptible to cancer and 
infection. Jeffrey Bluestone at 
the University of California, 
San Francisco, and his 
colleagues suppressed immune 
responses in a more targeted 
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SOCIAL SELECTION 


Popular articles 
on social media 


Word-processing war ignites 


Scientists generally welcome scrutiny of their data, but question 
their approach to word processing and sparks fly. A study 
suggesting that Microsoft Word is superior to the typesetting 
program LaTeX when it comes to efficiently creating academic 
documents has generated uproar online. “Def going to be the 
most controversial paper of the decade, tweeted Ben Lillie, 

a particle physicist who now directs The Story Collider, a 

series of science-storytelling podcasts and live shows. Indeed, 
many disagreed with the paper's finding. Steven Gibbons, a 
geophysicist at NORSAR, a geosciences research foundation in 
Kjeller, Norway, tweeted: “As a reviewer of scientific papers, I 
can confirm that ones produced in LaTeX are 500% better than 
those in Word for correct labelling of equations, figures, tables 
and including all references in the right order? 


PLoS ONE 9, e115069 (2014) 


Based on data from altmetric.com. 
Altmetric is supported by Macmillan 
Science and Education, which owns 
Nature Publishing Group. 


way by treating diabetic mice 
with molecules that block 
T-cell stimulation. This 
prevented the immune system 
from rejecting transplanted 
pancreatic cells made from 
human embryonic stem cells, 
allowing the transplants to 
develop into insulin-secreting 
cells and reversing diabetes. 
Targeting specific groups 
of immune cells could help 
to avoid the side effects 
associated with current 
immune-suppressing drugs, 
the authors say. 
Cell Stem Cell http://doi.org/xwg 
(2014) 


Small numbers led 
to lemur demise 


The number of giant lemurs 
in Madagascar may have 
been low even before humans 
pushed them to extinction. 
Living lemur populations 
are found only in Madagascar, 
with the heaviest species 
weighing at most 7 kilograms. 
Giant species weighed up to 
160 kg and vanished from the 
island after humans arrived 
around 2,000 years ago. A 
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team led by George Perry at 
Pennsylvania State University 
in University Park sequenced 
mitochondrial genomes 

from five extinct giant lemur 
species, including multiple 
samples from two species, 
Megaladapis edwardsi and 
Palaeopropithecus ingens 
(pictured). The authors found 
that both species had low 
genetic diversity — a sign of 
small population size. 

The authors suggest that 
low population numbers, 
rather than large body size, 
made giant lemurs especially 
susceptible to extinction. 

J. Hum. Evol. http://doi.org/xwh 
(2014) 
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SEVEN DAYS sescnsn 


Stem-cell source 


Stem cells that researchers 
claimed to have created by 
exposing ordinary cells to 
stress were probably embryonic 
stem cells that had been 
introduced into lab samples, 
according to an investigation 
of the claims. The RIKEN 
Center for Developmental 
Biology in Kobe, Japan, 
where the original claims 
were made, commissioned 
the investigation by outside 
experts. Ina report released 
on 26 December last year, 
investigators noted the 
improbability of accidental 
contamination, but said that 
they could not determine 
whether misconduct had 
occurred. See go.nature.com/ 
bk4atr for more. 


POLICY 


Blood ban to end 

The US Food and Drug 
Administration has announced 
plans to end a lifetime ban 

on blood donation by men 
who have had sex with men. 
The long-standing ban was 
intended to prevent the spread 
of HIV, but has been criticized 


TREND WATCH 


The preprint server arXiv.org, to 
which physicists, mathematicians 
and computer scientists routinely 
upload manuscripts to share 

their findings publicly before 
peer review, surpassed 1 million 
research articles on 29 December 
2014, after administrators 
processed manuscripts submitted 
over the Christmas period. 
Founded in 1991 by physicist Paul 
Ginsparg at Cornell University in 
Ithaca, New York, the repository 
now receives about 8,000 
submissions each month. See 
go.nature.com/di3rwb for more. 
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as discriminatory by gay-rights 
activists. The proposed policy, 
revealed on 23 December 2014, 
will allow blood donations 
from men who have sex with 
men ifat least a year has passed 
since their last sexual contact. 
The United Kingdom adopted 
a similar policy when lifting 

an analogous ban in 2011. See 
go.nature.com/s8oryr for more. 


Lab-safety head 
The US Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention 
(CDC) has started 
recruitment for its first chief 
of laboratory safety. In July 
2014, the agency revealed a 
series of accidents, including 
the mishandling of anthrax 
and a dangerous variety of 
the H5N1 influenza virus 
(see go.nature.com/Izqpwm). 
On 23 December, scientists 
discovered that a technician 
might have been exposed to 
live Ebola virus ina CDC lab 
in Atlanta, Georgia. 


Monarch status 
The US Fish and Wildlife 
Service announced on 

29 December last year that 
it will review whether to list 
a subspecies of the monarch 
butterfly (Danaus plexippus 


GROWTH MEDIUM 


plexippus) as endangered 
or threatened under the 
Endangered Species Act. 
Every year, many monarch 
populations migrate vast 
distances across North 
America (pictured), but 
population sizes have 
plummeted in recent years 
(see Nature 506, 10; 2014). 
Habitat loss threatens the 
butterfly, and the use of 
agricultural pesticides has 
diminished the availability 
of milkweed, the caterpillar’s 
only food source. 


Bioethics concerns 
Ina letter on 22 December 
2014, four members of the US 
Congress asked the National 
Institutes of Health (NIH) 

to review the bioethics of 
studies on monkeys at an NIH 


To cope with projected increases in manuscript submissions, arXiv 
plans to add one digit to its paper identification numbers. 
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laboratory. Animal-rights 
activists have campaigned 
against the experiments, which 
include studies that measure 
how separating young 
monkeys from their mothers 
affects alcohol consumption 
and responses to stress in the 
offspring later in life. The 
lawmakers have requested a 
bioethics report from the NIH 
by 27 February. 


EVENTS 


Balloon hopes burst 
On 30 December last year, 
NASA brought downa 
scientific-balloon mission 
early because ofa leak. The 
balloon had launched on 

28 December from Antarctica 
and boasted a new ‘super- 
pressure’ design that was 
expected to help keep it aloft 
for 100 days or more. The 
532,000-cubic-metre balloon 
was carrying a y-ray telescope, 
known as the Compton 
Spectrometer and Imager, to 
hunt for high-energy photons 
streaming from the cosmos 
(see Nature http://doi.org/ 
x2q; 2014). Two other balloon 
missions, ANITA and SPIDER, 
have launched successfully 
from Antarctica and are 
collecting data as planned. 


| BUSINESS 
Biotech boom 


The cancer-treatment 

firm Juno Therapeutics 
launched the biggest initial 
public offering of 2014 for 

a biotechnology company, 
and finished the year worth 
more than US$4.7 billion. 
Based in Seattle, Washington, 
the firm is developing ways 
to engineer immune cells 

to fight cancer (see Nature 
516, 156; 2014). Juno’s public 
offering on 19 December was 
worth $264.6 million, but the 
company’s share price had 
climbed from $24 to $52.22 by 
the end of the year. 
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University students in Athens protest against the government’s plan for education and research reform. 


Greek science haunted by 
hydra of problems 


Leading researchers hang on despite austerity, but their Herculean efforts may not be enough. 


BY ALISON ABBOTT 


or chemical engineer Athanasios 
HE Konstandopoulos, it is as if all the myths 
of ancient Greece have come to life at 
once. The task of keeping up top-performing 
Greek labs such as his Aerosol and Particle 
Technology Laboratory (APTL) in Thes- 
saloniki requires the strength of Hercules, 
he says, as well as the dogged persistence of 
Sisyphus, who was condemned for eternity to 
repeatedly roll a boulder up a hill and watch it 
roll down again. 
Mortal power has so far maintained the 
scientific output of the APTL and other elite 
research centres in Greece, despite austerity 


measures imposed in the wake of the nation’s 
debt crisis in 2010. But five years on, with 
prolonged austerity pushing Greece into yet 
another political crisis, scientists are wonder- 
ing how long that output can be kept up. 

In 2014, budgets for research centres and 
universities in Greece were just one-quarter 
of their 2009 levels, and take-home salaries 
had been sliced by around one-third. This 
year begins with yet more cuts — even as the 
country implements a long-awaited law meant 
to reform the research landscape and make it 
more competitive. Qualified young profession- 
als are leaving the country in unprecedented 
droves and researchers complain of being sti- 
fled by growing bureaucracy. 


“The stress is building up for us,” says 
Nektarios Tavernarakis, director of the 
FORTH Institute of Molecular Biology and 
Biotechnology (IMBB) in Heraklion, Crete, 
which churns out high-impact papers. 

Although the ‘troika of organizations 
behind the austerity measures — the European 
Commission, the European Central Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund — consid- 
ers science fundamental to economic recovery, 
it did not exclude science from the austerity 
measures. However, it insisted that cuts be 
coupled to reforms aimed at rejuvenating the 
country’s generally lacklustre research and uni- 
versity systems. 

In November, the law reforming research 
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> was passed, but it ended up being more 
conservative than researchers had hoped. 

Its principle focus is on making it easier 
for scientists at universities and research cen- 
tres to share facilities and to collaborate with 
industry, by removing bureaucratic obstacles. 
But researchers complain, for example, that 
the law did not create an independent grant 
agency to provide a source of regular support 
for basic research, akin to the US National 
Science Foundation or the UK research coun- 
cils. Instead, Greek researchers depend almost 
entirely on external funders, such as the Euro- 
pean Union, for grants. 

Researchers also complain that they are 
subject to general public-sector rules for con- 
trolling public expenditure, even when that 
makes little sense. In one case that involved the 
centralization of payments within any public 
organization, the rules would have ended up 
costing the government money in grants lost. 
An appeal against those rules was success- 
ful. But the government then piled on extra 
bureaucracy: from January, researchers must 
report every expense higher than €1 (US$1.2) 
into a centralized online system. “The rules 
come at you like the Hydra,” says Konstando- 
poulos. “You expend energy cutting off one of 
those heads, then another one grows back in 
its place.” 

Theodore Fortsakis, rector of the University 
of Athens, the country’s largest university, says 
that if his budget is not increased, he will have 
to close some departments or centres in the 
second semester, which begins next month. 


HEALTH OF GREEK SCIENCE IN NUMBERS 


Goverment funding for research has plummeted (left) but scientists have maintained the quality of 
their research (middle). Still, qualified young people increasingly seek to leave (right). 
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The University of Crete is faced with a 2015 
budget that is barely twice the institution's 2014 
electricity bill. Despite this, it came 48th in the 
Times Higher Education 2014 rankings of the 
world’s top 100 universities under 50 years old, 
and 5th for natural science in Europe in 2014 
according to the CWTS Leiden Ranking of 
universities’ scientific performance. 
Researchers say that the poor conditions are 
making it ever harder to recruit talented young 
scientists, even when positions arise. Economist 
Lois Labrianidis of the University of Macedonia 
in Thessaloniki has quantified the alarming rate 
at which qualified professionals are leaving the 
country. He calculates that 150,000 Greek pro- 
fessionals, including scientists, physicians and 
engineers — more than 50% of whom have a 
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PhD — now work in the rest of Europe and the 
United States. He says that the most qualified 
will not come back, and tens of thousands of 
others are actively seeking to leave (see “Health 
of Greek science in numbers). 

Not everyone has lost faith. Neurobiologist 
Marios Chatzigeorgiou last year accepted a 
group-leader position that will move him from 
the luxury of the MRC Laboratory of Molecu- 
lar Biology in Cambridge, UK, to the IMBB. 
The uncertainty, he admits, is very worry- 
ing. But he believes that the multidisciplinary 
environment in Crete — which has a con- 
centration of research institutes with diverse 
focuses ranging from marine science to com- 
puting — will be exciting. There, the spirit of 
Athena, goddess of wisdom, is alive and well. m 


SOURCES (LEFT TO RIGHT): GSRT; SCIVAL; EURES 


End of cancer atlas 
prompts rethink 


Geneticists debate whether focus should shift from 
sequencing genomes to analysing function. 


BY HEIDI LEDFORD 


mammoth US effort to genetically 
Art 10,000 tumours has officially 
come to an end. Started in 2006 as a 
US$100-million pilot, The Cancer Genome 
Atlas (TCGA) is now the biggest compo- 
nent of the International Cancer Genome 
Consortium, a collaboration of scientists from 
16 nations that has discovered nearly 10 mil- 
lion cancer-related mutations. 
The question is what to do next. Some 
researchers want to continue the focus on 
sequencing; others would rather expand their 


work to explore how the mutations that have 
been identified influence the development and 
progression of cancer. 

“TCGA should be completed and declared 
a victory,’ says Bruce Stillman, president of 
Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory in New York. 
“There will always be new mutations found 
that are associated with a particular cancer. 
The question is: what is the cost-benefit ratio?” 

Stillman was an early advocate for the project, 
even as some researchers feared that it would 
drain funds away from individual grants. Ini- 
tially a three-year project, it was extended 
for five more years. In 2009, it received an 
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additional $100 million from the US National 
Institutes of Health plus $175 million from stim- 
ulus funding that was intended to spur the US 
economy during the global economic recession. 

The project initially struggled. At the time, 
the sequencing technology worked only on 
fresh tissue that had been frozen rapidly. Yet 
most clinical biopsies are fixed in paraffin 
and stained for examination by pathologists. 
Finding and paying for fresh tissue samples 
became the programme largest expense, says 
Louis Staudt, director of the Office for Can- 
cer Genomics at the National Cancer Institute 
(NCI) in Bethesda, Maryland. 

Also a problem was the complexity of the 
data. Although a few ‘drivers’ stood out as 
likely contributors to the development of can- 
cer, most of the mutations formed a bewilder- 
ing hodgepodge of genetic oddities, with little 
commonality between tumours. Tests of drugs 
that targeted the drivers soon revealed another 
problem: cancers are often quick to become 
resistant, typically by activating different genes 
to bypass whatever cellular process is blocked 
by the treatment. 

Despite those difficulties, nearly every 
aspect of cancer research has benefited from 
TCGA, says Bert Vogelstein, a cancer geneticist 


SEOKYONG LEE/NYT/REDUX/EYEVINE 


at Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, 
Maryland. The data have yielded new ways 
to classify tumours and pointed to previ- 
ously unrecognized drug targets and car- 
cinogens. But some researchers think that 
sequencing still has a lot to offer. In January, 
a statistical analysis of the mutation data for 
21 cancers showed that sequencing still has 
the potential to find clinically useful muta- 
tions (M. S. Lawrence et al. Nature 505, 
495-501; 2014). 

On 2 December, Staudt announced that 
once TCGA is completed, the NCI will con- 
tinue to intensively sequence tumours in 
three cancers: ovarian, colorectal and lung 
adenocarcinoma. It then plans to evaluate 
the fruits of this extra effort before deciding 
whether to add back more cancers. 


EXPANDED SCOPE 

But this time around, the studies will be 
able to incorporate detailed clinical infor- 
mation about the patient’s health, treat- 
ment history and response to therapies. 
Because researchers can now use paraffin- 
embedded samples, they can tap into data 
from past clinical trials, and study how 
mutations affect a patient’s prognosis and 
response to treatment. Staudt says that the 
NCI will be announcing a call for proposals 
to sequence samples taken during clinical 
trials using the methods and analysis pipe- 
lines established by the TCGA. 

The rest of the International Cancer 
Gene Consortium, slated to release early 
plans for a second wave of projects in Feb- 
ruary, will probably take a similar tack, 
says co-founder Tom Hudson, president of 
the Ontario Institute for Cancer Research 
in Toronto, Canada. A focus on finding 
sequences that make a tumour responsive 
to therapy has already been embraced by 
government funders in several countries 
eager to rein in health-care costs, he says. 
“Cancer therapies are very expensive. It’s 
a priority for us to address which patients 
would respond to an expensive drug” 

The NCI is also backing the creation of 
a repository for data not only from its own 
projects, but also from international efforts. 
This is intended to bring data access and 
analysis tools to a wider swathe of research- 
ers, says Staudt. At present, the cancer 
genomics data constitute about 20 petabytes 
(10”° bytes), and are so large and unwieldy 
that only institutions with significant com- 
puting power can access them. Even then, it 
can take four months just to download them. 

Stimulus funding cannot be counted on 
to fuel these plans, acknowledges Staudt. 
But cheaper sequencing and the ability to 
use biobanked biopsies should bring down 
the cost, he says. “Genomics is at the centre 
of much of what we do in cancer research,” 
he says. “Now we can ask questions in a 
more directed way.’ = 
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Marine biologist Sang-Mook Lee has pushed for academic involvement in South Korea’s research ships. 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


Korea opens up 
its ocean science 


Ships used mainly for seabed surveys will expand in focus. 


BY MARK ZASTROW 


yee Korea’s ocean-going research 


programme is changing tack. For more 

than two decades, it has focused on dis- 
covery and exploitation of minerals on the sea 
floor, but now a move is afoot to expand the 
research agenda. A 5,900-tonne ship — the 
Isabu — is being built with the capability to 
launch autonomous underwater vehicles, per- 
form sea-floor-penetrating seismic surveys and 
collect sediment cores up to 40 metres long. 

The current flagship, the 1,422-tonne Onnuri, 
spends about three-fifths of its time scouring 
the sea floor for mineral deposits under the 
direction of the deep-sea minerals group at the 
Korean Institute of Ocean Science and Technol- 
ogy (KIOST) in Ansan. That heavy economic 
emphasis is set by the Ministry of Oceans and 
Fisheries, which oversees KIOST as well as the 
nation’s ports and shipping. 

The ministry’s hold is so complete that in 
22 years of operation, no academic researcher 
outside KIOST has ever led a cruise. “This is 
really scandalous,” says marine geophysicist 
Sang- Mook Lee of Seoul National Univer- 
sity. Although scientists at his university and 
elsewhere have been able to work aboard the 
ship, they have been frustrated by a near- 
complete lack of say in where the Onnuri 


goes or what research questions it pursues. 

In March, that is set to change: KIOST will 
start to make Onnuri’s upcoming cruise tracks 
public, and will invite outside researchers to 
propose projects that can be done along the way, 
says Gi- Hoon Hong, who became the institute's 
president in August and has supported broad- 
ening the constituency for its research vessels. 
Eventually, time on the ships, which currently 
costs up to US$12,000 per day, will be awarded 
through a merit-based system. 

South Korea's focus on mineral exploration 
dates back to the founding of KIOST in the 
early 1970s, when the nation was in the middle 
of a decades-long economic boom. At the time, 
polymetallic nodules — balls of manganese and 
other metals such as iron, nickel and cobalt that 
accumulate on the sea floor — seemed a valu- 
able potential resource. Although international 
interest in the minerals waned over subsequent 
decades, the South Korean government contin- 
ued to fund research on the nodules and other 
sea-floor mineral deposits. 

Securing marine mineral resources is 
“considered very important to the Korean peo- 
ple, because of the scarcity of land-based natu- 
ral resources,’ says Jai- Woon Moon, the head 
of KIOST’s deep-sea mineral research group. 
And rising prices for metals have renewed 
the world’s interest: Nautilus Minerals of > 
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> Toronto, Canada, claims to be two years 
away from starting to extract gold, copper 
and other metals from a sea-floor site off 
Papua New Guinea. 

But there is widespread scepticism of 
seabed mining. Lee calls the promised eco- 
nomic benefits “a big lie that the govern- 
ments of Korea, China and India tell to 
their people”. Kyungsik Choi, a marine 
sedimentologist at Seoul National Univer- 
sity, dismisses Nautilus Minerals and other 
commercial operations as not economically 
viable, and says that they will provide “noth- 
ing more than demonstrations”. Many in the 
Korean marine-science community say that 
KIOST itself is divided, with staff scientists 
chafing against the mining agenda imposed 
by the oceans ministry. 


PUBLIC DEBATE 
The long feud between the ministry and 
its critics reached a flashpoint in 2008, 
with the proposal to build the Isabu. The 
Korea Development Institute, a think tank 
in Sejong that is charged with evaluating 
major government projects, sided with the 
critics, saying that the economic benefits of 
sea-floor mining were uncertain. It approved 
the ship’s construction, but on the condition 
that the academic community have access to 
it. A panel of researchers headed by Lee later 
recommended that the ship be managed 
by a committee with representatives from 
government, academia and industry. But in 
2013, the oceans ministry transferred man- 
agement to KIOST ina closed process. At the 
time, it was deemed most cost-effective for 
KIOST to both operate the vessel and direct 
its research, says Hyuntae Kim, director of 
the ministry’s development division. 
Disappointed by the move, Lee turned toa 
public forum. As one of the nation’s most cel- 
ebrated scientists and a well-known advocate 
for the rights of people with disabilities (he 
was paralysed from the neck down in a 2006 
motor-vehicle accident), he testified in the 
national legislature on 24 October, accusing 
the oceans ministry of cutting a secret deal 
with KIOST. By the end of his appearance, 
then-minister Ju- Young Lee agreed to open 
up Isabu to the academic community, clear- 
ing a path for the merit-review process. 
With the prospect of leading a major 
oceanographic cruise now open to him, 
Choi says that he hopes to take Isabu to the 
Indian Ocean. He wants to help nations in 
southeast Asia such as Myanmar and Bang- 
ladesh, which have extensive low-lying 
coastal deltas, to better understand the threat 
posed by sea-level rise and tsunamis. 
Owing to his disability, Lee can no longer 
sail on cruises. But he says that he takes sat- 
isfaction in knowing that he has been able to 
wield his fame for a positive result. “I felt very 
good that, yes, this is compensation for my 
injury,’ he says. “I felt redeemed.” = 
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Special K, or ketamine, a favourite drug at raves, is being considered as a treatment for depression. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


Rave drug tested 
against depression 


Companies and clinicians turn to ketamine to treat 
mental-health disorder as pipeline of new drugs dries up. 


BY SARA REARDON 


etamine, a psychoactive ‘party drug’ 

kK better known as Special K, has pharma- 

ceutical companies riding high. Used 

clinically as an anaesthetic in animals and 

humans, it has proved an extremely effective 

treatment for depression, bipolar disorder and 
suicidal behaviour. 

It also works incredibly fast. Unlike conven- 
tional antidepressants, which generally take 
weeks to start working, ketamine lifts depres- 
sion in as little as two hours. “It blew the doors 
off what we thought we knew about depression 
treatment,” says psychiatrist James Murrough 
at Mount Sinai Hospital in New York City. 

Companies are racing to develop patent- 
able forms of the drug, and researchers are 
battling to understand howit affects the brain. 
An increasing number of clinicians are pre- 
scribing ketamine off-label for their patients, 
even as some of their colleagues worry that too 
little is known about its long-term effects. 

The excitement over ketamine shows how 
badly new depression drugs are needed, 
says Thomas Insel, director of the US National 
Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) in 
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Bethesda, Maryland. Many drug companies 
have closed their mental-health divisions in 
the past five years, and there have been no sig- 
nificant advances in medication for depression 
in decades. 

Today’s most common antidepressants 
target the brain’s serotonin or noradrenaline 
pathways (some target both). Ketamine blocks 
the signalling molecule NMDA, a component 
of the glutamate pathway, which is involved in 
memory and cognition. Before ketamine was 
studied, no one even knew that the pathway 
was involved in depression, Murrough says. 

In 2013, his group published the largest 
trial of off-label ketamine carried out so far, 
with 73 participants. The trial found that the 
drug reduced depression 24 hours after treat- 
ment in 64% of patients who had tried three 
or more other medications with unsuccessful 
results. A second group received the sedative 
midazolam; in that case, the reduction was 
28% (J. W. Murrough et al. Am. J. Psychiatry 
170, 1134-1142; 2013). Murrough’s group is 
now imaging the brains of patients receiving 
ketamine treatment to try to dissect just how 
the drug works. 

Murrough says that long-term studies of the 
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drug's effects should also be done before its use 
becomes widespread. And bioethicist Dominic 
Sisti of the University of Pennsylvania in Phil- 
adelphia worries that too many physicians 
already consider it a standard part of their 
armamentarium. The way in which keta- 
mine should be administered still needs to 
be worked out, says psychiatrist Kyle Lapidus 
at Mount Sinai Hospital. He already pre- 
scribes ketamine off-label for some patients, 
and guesses that dozens of physicians across 
the country do the same. At therapeutic doses, 
it often produces a dissociative, out-of-body 
sensation that lasts less than an hour. At higher 
doses, recreational users report experiencing 
a ‘K-hole; a deeply disoriented state accompa- 
nied by vivid hallucinations. 

Companies hope to profit by developing 
patentable variations on ketamine for treat- 
ing depression. A nasal spray containing 
a structural variant called esketamine earned a 
coveted ‘breakthrough therapy designation’ 
from the US Food and Drug Administration 
in 2013. The designation allows its manufac- 
turer, Johnson & Johnson in New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, to fast-track esketamine through 
the regulatory process. The company plans to 
release the results of a 200-person study early 
this year; its head neuroscience researcher, 
Husseini Manji, says that initial results “look 
very good”. 


Last month, a company called Naurex, 
based in Evanston, Illinois, released results 
from a 386-person trial showing that its own 
ketamine-like drug, GLY X-13, successfully 
treated depression in about half of patients, 
without hallucinatory side effects. Roche of 

Basel, Switzerland, 


“It blew the is also expected to 
doors off what release results early 
wethoughtwe this year from a 
knew about 357-person trial of a 
depression drug called decoglu- 
treatment.” rant, which targets the 
glutamate pathway. 


It is unclear why ketamine’s psychoactive 
effects are considered a drawback, Sisti says. 
He questions the ethics of making patients pay 
more for a patented, non-dissociative drug if 
unmodified ketamine works just as well. 

Ketamine’s fast action is particularly promis- 
ing for suicide prevention, says Carlos Zarate of 
the NIMH. Instead of being committed to insti- 
tutions for weeks of treatment, people who have 
just attempted suicide might be treated with 
ketamine and released in days or even hours. 
Zarate has found that ketamine seems spe- 
cifically to affect the desire to attempt suicide, 
whether a person is clinically depressed or not 
(E. D. Ballard et al. J. Psychiatr. Res. 58, 161-166; 
2014). That observation suggests that suicidal 
behaviour might be distinct from depression. 
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Zarate is using ketamine to treat around 
50 people with depression, some of whom have 
suicidal thoughts, to study these effects. 

Early this year, his group will begin a multi- 
year study of people who have attempted 
suicide within the previous two weeks, imag- 
ing their brain activity and comparing them 
with people who attempted suicide more than 
a year previously and with people with depres- 
sion who have never attempted suicide. Those 
who have recently attempted suicide will be 
enrolled in a clinical trial of ketamine; at the 
same time, Zarate hopes to learn more about 
what an actively suicidal brain looks like. m 


CORRECTION 

The News Feature ‘Keeping the lights on’ 
(Nature 515, 326-329; 2014) incorrectly 
stated that the Boston Biomedical Research 
Institute went bankrupt and closed in 2013. 
It closed its doors under financial duress, 
but did not go bankrupt. The story also 
states that funds for indirect costs cannot be 
used to support researchers who lose grants 
or have yet to win one. Because the money 
from indirect costs goes into a general fund, 
institutions may spend it any way they wish, 
but these expenses cannot be reimbursed 
as indirect costs. 
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INSURMOUNTABLE GULF 


Twenty-four years after the conflict ended, scientists and veterans 
are still fighting for recognition of Gulf War illness. 


r | The meeting last April was supposed to be 
a scientific review, but the scene looked 
more like boxers lining up for their turn 

at a punchbag. The target was Robert Jesse, 

who at the time was deputy undersecretary 
for health at the US Department of Veterans 

Affairs (VA). 

Veterans, scientists and VA administrators 
were meeting in Washington DC to discuss 
Gulf War illness, a complex disorder that affects 
some 250,000 veterans of the 1990-91 military 
operations in the Gulf. After 24 years, the con- 
dition is still the subject of intense controversy 
in the United States and the United Kingdom. 

“From the beginning, the VA has refused to 


BY SARA REARDON 


honestly face the problems that face veterans,” 
said Joel Graves, a Gulf War veteran who until 
last year had served on a committee advising the 
VA on research priorities related to the illness. 
Graves and others contend that the agency has 
refused to recognize Gulf War illness as a unique 
physiological condition, maintaining instead 
that it is psychosomatic or the result of stress. 
The VA, they claim, has obstructed research into 
Gulf War illness, stacked scientific review panels 
with members who would favour a psychologi- 
cal explanation and defanged the research advi- 
sory committee (RAC) that Graves served on. 
Asa result, critics contend, thousands of soldiers 
have found it difficult to get a diagnosis or related 
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health benefits. At the 
meeting, James Binns, 
an attorney and chair 
of the RAC, called the 
VA's actions “morally 
and intellectually bankrupt”. 

When Jesse finally had a chance to speak, 
he flatly denied that the VA has clung to a 
psychological origin for the illness: “We have 
said unequivocally we do not believe that.” 
Rather, he and other VA officials believe that 
the veterans health problems are too complex 
to classify. Jesse then pointed to the VA’s mul- 
timillion-dollar research programme as proof 
that the agency takes the illness seriously. 


Iraqi forces set fire to 
hundreds of oil wells 
as they retreated from 
Kuwait. 


ABBAS/MAGNUM 


The rift between scientists, veterans and the 
VA is deep, but upheavals at the agency in the 
past year may create an opportunity for rec- 
onciliation. “I don’t think it’s a hopeless cause,’ 
says Victor Kalasinsky, an environmental toxi- 
cologist and the VA’s programme manager for 
Gulf War illnesses, “but people need to listen 
to one another.” 

In 1990 and 1991, the United States deployed 
some 700,000 military personnel to the Gulf 
to form a coalition with the United Kingdom, 
Saudi Arabia and several other countries to 
expel Iraqi forces from Kuwait. The 
seven-month campaign resulted in 
few coalition casualties. But soon after 
returning home, about 30% of US vet- 
erans began to get sick. Their illnesses 
were difficult for doctors to understand. 

They shared a cluster of symptoms — 
including severe fatigue, chronic pain, 
gastrointestinal disorders and cognitive 
problems. But few individuals had all of 
the symptoms, and there were many pro- 
posed causes. The destruction of chem- 
ical-weapons repositories was a leading 
suspect. Troops also marched past burning oil 
wells, slept in tents doused with pesticides and 
received new vaccines and pills to protect them 
from diseases and biological and nerve agents. 


BRAIN AND BODY 

Government agencies such as the VA, the US 
Department of Defense and the UK Ministry 
of Defence were initially reluctant to conclude 
that something unique was happening — 
veterans experience health problems after 
every war — and many doctors dismissed it 
as a form of post-traumatic stress disorder 
(PTSD) or even a psychosomatic condition. 

But it was clear early on that something else 
was at play, says Roberta White, a neurosci- 
entist at Boston University in Massachusetts 
who would eventually become scientific direc- 
tor of the RAC. Several early studies showed 
the same constellation of symptoms in veterans 
who had been deployed to the Gulf — partic- 
ularly those exposed to chemical agents and 
pesticides — but not in veterans of the same 
era who had served elsewhere’. 

Evidence emerged that exposure to organo- 
phosphate chemicals in pesticides and the 
nerve agent sarin, and to nerve-gas prophylac- 
tics, were the probable cause. For example, a set 
of genetic analyses” by epidemiologist Robert 
Haley of the University of Texas Southwestern 
in Dallas found that symptoms were more 
severe in veterans who had a less active ver- 
sion of an enzyme that breaks down organo- 
phosphates. Veterans with fatigue and pain 
were more likely than controls to have brain- 
scan signals suggestive of nerve-fibre damage 
in certain areas of the brain**. And veterans 
experienced cognitive and movement prob- 
lems similar to those in farmers exposed to 
high levels of pesticides’. 

But as research progressed, experts began to 


suspect that US and UK government agencies 
were favouring a psychological explanation. 
This is hardly unprecedented: people with 
complex conditions such as chronic fatigue 
syndrome and the pain disorder fibromyalgia, 
which have some overlap in symptoms with 
Gulf War illness, have fought for years for 
acceptance by the scientific and medical com- 
munity with limited success. 

Veterans who felt that they had been ignored 
or marginalized after serving their country 
found allies among elected officials. In 1997, a 


“VETERANS BELIEVE THEY RE 
NOT GETTING THE CARE THEY 
NEED. OUR JOB IS 10 GET T0 


THE BOTTOM OF THIS.” 


congressional report® determined that the VA 
and Department of Defense were concentrating 
too much on psychological causes, and called 
their research programme “irreparably flawed”. 
Among other findings, it charged that the agen- 
cies had lost or hidden chemical-exposure data, 
biased research funding towards psychiatric 
conditions, and made research impossible by 
automatically diagnosing veterans with PTSD 
and ignoring chemical exposures. 

The report prompted Congress to create the 
RAC to evaluate the VAs Gulf War research 
programme and advise on how to improve it. 
Its members would be appointed by the VA but 
would perform their analyses independently. 
Binns, a former defence-department official, 
was appointed as its first director in 2002, 
accompanied by 11 scientists and veterans. 

In 2008, the RAC produced a 454-page 
report’ establishing that Gulf War illness was 
a distinct disorder tied to chemical exposures, 
with little to no role for stress and psycho- 
logical factors. “I think that public opinion 
changed about Gulf War illness being a physi- 
cal disease versus a psychiatric one” after this 
report, says White. “That was a big sea change 
for the field? 

The VA says that the report changed its 
thinking, too. But it continued to call the 
condition “chronic multisymptom illness” or 
“undiagnosed illness’, incensing veterans and 
researchers. The VA has resisted giving it an 
official name because it is difficult to establish 
diagnostic criteria for a unique syndrome. 
Epidemiologists have proposed several defi- 
nitions, but they tend be either too narrow to 
account for the diverse symptoms or so broad 
as to be meaningless. 

Although anyone who served in the Gulf War 
is eligible for health care paid for by the agency, 
it can be difficult for veterans trying to claim 
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disability benefits to prove that their disability 
is connected to the war. Of the 54,000 claims for 
Gulf War-related illnesses filed as of last March, 
nearly 80% were denied, although more than 
half of those denied received compensation for 
other service-connected conditions. 

In Britain, which sent more than 53,000 
personnel to the Gulf War, the Ministry of 
Defence agreed in 2005 to use ‘Gulf War syn- 
drome as an umbrella term “to provide an ele- 
ment of closure for those who have sought some 
acknowledgment that their ill-health is con- 
nected to their Gulf service’, says a gov- 
ernment website. Still, advocacy groups 
such as the National Gulf Veterans and 
Families Association in Hull have found 
that many Gulf War veterans have diffi- 
culties claiming disability benefits. 

In the United States, failing to adopt 
a standard definition for Gulf War ill- 
ness has also complicated research. It 
has made it difficult to compare veter- 
ans who have the condition with those 
who do not, says RAC member Beatrice 
Golomb, a neurobiologist at the Univer- 
sity of California, San Diego. What is more, the 
VA’s database defines Gulf War veterans as any- 
one who was deployed to the Gulf after 1990, 
and most in that category have not had the same 
chemical exposures as those in the 1990-91 
conflict. That dilutes the sample, says Golomb. 

Critics say that the VA has also hobbled an 
important research tool. Roughly every ten 
years, the agency conducts a survey of 30,000 
veterans from the Gulf War era, asking about 
their health, symptoms and treatments. But the 
questions have changed every decade, making 
it hard to accurately track changes in health 
over time. The most recent version, sent out in 
2012, included many questions about psycho- 
logical stress, but not key questions that critics 
say are necessary to diagnose Gulf War illness. 
The RAC did not see the questionnaire before 
it went out, and when the committee pointed 
out the survey’s flaws, the VA responded that it 
would be too expensive to change it. 


INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT 
As well as doing its own research and funding 
other researchers, the VA has commissioned a 
series of reports on Gulf War veterans’ health 
from the US Institute of Medicine (IOM). 
But critics from the RAC and elsewhere have 
claimed that the VA stacked the IOM commit- 
tees with members who favoured psychological 
explanations for the disorder, and that it tai- 
lored the questions that the committees were to 
study or the pool of studies they were to review. 

For the first time in 2010, an IOM commit- 
tee specifically looked for a link between Gulf 
War service and chronic multisymptom illness. 
Although the report* determined that a link 
exists, it said that there was not enough evi- 
dence from the human studies it had assessed 
to finger specific toxic exposures as a cause. 

A 2014 IOM report? urged the VA > 
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A TENSE RELATIONSHIP 


For more than two decades, the US Department 
of Veterans Affairs (VA) has been in conflict with 
researchers and veterans over Gulf War illness. 


1990 


JANUARY 1991: A US-led coalition 
bombs Iraqi chemical-weapons 
plants, triggering nerve-agent alarms 
at coalition bases to the south. 


= 
lational 


NOVEMBER 1997: Prompted by 
veterans’ grievances, a congressional 
report finds flaws in the VA’s handling 
of Gulf War-related health issues, 

and calls for the formation of an 
independent advisory committee. 


JANUARY 2002: The Research 
Advisory Committee (RAC) on Gulf 
War Veterans’ Illnesses is appointed 
to assess research, identify gaps 
and approaches, and recommend 
on programme needs. 


il VY 
NOVEMBER 2008: The RAC releases 
a comprehensive 454-page report 
establishing the case for Gulf War 
illness and calling for US$60 million 
in new annual funding for research. 


MARCH 2013: A VA whistle-blower 
alleges misconduct and cover-up of 
data pertaining to Gulf War-related 
health problems. An internal 
investigation finds no wrongdoing but 
requires publication of more data. 


JUNE 2013: The VA announces 
the replacement of RAC members 
and revisions to its charter. 


> to start calling the disorder Gulf War ill- 
ness. Although still hazy on the disease’s ori- 
gins, it recommended that the VA adopt two 
sets of diagnostic criteria that it could choose 
between, depending on its research needs. 
One, from the US Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention, is broad; the other, developed 
by former RAC member Lea Steele, an epide- 
miologist at Baylor University in Waco, Texas, 
has stricter criteria and excludes people with 
known psychiatric disorders. 

Although Binns sees the report as a great 
foundation for defining the disorder, some 
argue that the approach is a sign of equivoca- 
tion. Bradley Flohr, senior adviser for compen- 
sation service at the VA, says it shows that even 
experts at the IOM are unable to agree. 

The major limitation that the IOM has dealt 
with is the quality of the studies available for 
review, most of which are not comprehensive 
or have weaknesses in their methodology, 
says Kenneth Shine, former IOM president 
and head of several of its committees. He is 
not confident that any biomarker or discovery 
will make a more precise definition possible. 
“We have to say that the longer it goes from the 
deployment, the less likely it is that there will 
be a firm definition,” he says, because the vet- 
erans are ageing and acquiring more illnesses 
that muddy the picture. 

Kalasinsky says the agency does plan to 
adopt a definition for research purposes, but 
not necessarily for medical claims. As Nature 
went to press, the VA was still considering how 
to respond to the IOM’s recommendations, 
nearly nine months after the report’s release. 


ALL CHANGE 

Interactions between the VA and its RAC had 
long been adversarial (see ‘A tense relation- 
ship’). But things came to a head in 2013 when, 
at a congressional hearing, members of the 
RAC testified that they had “no confidence” 
in the VA’s research programme. Although 
the VA inspector-general found no evidence 
of wrongdoing, an investigation by the con- 
gressional committee on veterans’ affairs has 
backed the RAC’s claims that the agency was 
misappropriating money for Gulf War research 
and stacking IOM committees in its favour. 

In June that year, the VA announced that it 
would be replacing most of the RAC. Members 
are supposed to serve for 2 years, but many 
had served for 12, so the VA said it was simply 
upholding the rules. It also rewrote the RAC’s 
charter, stripping the mandate to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the VAs research programme 
and limiting the committee to reviewing cur- 
rent research and providing advice. 

Existing members of the RAC see the move 
as retaliation. They say that they welcome new 
expertise on the committee, but they worry that 
the VA will try to appoint people who push a 
psychosomatic explanation. E-mails obtained 
by Nature show Jesse proposing candidates for 
three scientist positions; two have expertise in 
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psychosomatic illness and stress. Binns objected 
vigorously, and Jesse withdrew the nominations. 

The VA would not discuss the search for 
candidates, but Kalasinsky denies that the deci- 
sion to replace members was retaliatory and 
says that the changes to the charter were “not 
as draconian’ as the RAC members believe. 

But things are changing at the VA, which 
has suffered high-profile problems in the past 
year. The agency was thrown into chaos after 
an unrelated scandal in which VA hospitals fal- 
sified records to hide how long veterans were 
waiting for care. VA secretary Eric Shinseki 
resigned in May, and many officials, including 
Jesse, have moved positions. As a result, goals 
such as adopting a case definition for Gulf War 
illness have been delayed, says Kalasinsky. 

At the RAC’s most recent meeting, in Sep- 
tember, several of the soon-to-be-dismissed 
members eagerly anticipated an appearance 
by the new VA secretary, Robert McDonald 
— a visit that Shinseki had never made. When 
he arrived, McDonald assured researchers and 
veterans that the VA believed that the veterans’ 
suffering was real. 

In an interview with Nature, McDonald said 
that he was busily educating himself on the ill- 
ness. “Veterans believe they’re not getting the 
care they need,’ he says. “Our job is to get to 
the bottom of this.” Although he stopped short 
of saying that the disorder was something dis- 
tinct, he said that the IOM’s publications “seem 
to say it is very real”. 

Binns and Kalasinsky take McDonald's visit 
as a hopeful sign for reconciliation. But both 
acknowledge that it will be difficult. “The RAC 
makes recommendations. If they expect us to 
implement them all, that’s not being realistic,” 
says Kalasinsky. Nor is it accurate or helpful, he 
says, to continue suggesting that the VA sup- 
ports the idea that Gulf War illness is psycho- 
somatic. He says he does believe that veterans 
sometimes hear this from VA doctors, but that 
can be corrected. “We simply have to do a bet- 
ter job getting the word out and improve on 
our education programmes. I think the secre- 
tary is very committed to that.” = 


Sara Reardon writes for Nature from 
Washington DC. 
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Step aside, fitness trackers. 
The next wave of personal 
sensors is giving people the 
ability to monitor the air 
they breathe. 


BY KAT AUSTEN 
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hen winter descends on Ulaanbaatar, Mongolia, the 

air turns foul. Here in the world’s coldest capital city, 
residents light open fires of coal or wood to heat 

their uninsulated houses. Soot fills the skies, and 

people don face masks to ward off smog so thick it 

can hide buildings a few hundred metres away. “White cloth- 
ing becomes grey after a few hours,” says Munkhmandakh 
Myagmar, executive director of the Press Institute of Mongolia. 
The city is one of the most polluted in the world, according 
to the World Health Organization (WHO) — and estimates 
suggest that particulate air pollution causes one-tenth of the 
city’s deaths. But information about the extent of that pollu- 
tion is limited and hard to find. The WHO’s online database 
for pollution has readings from just one year for Ulaanbaatar, 
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showing concentrations of harmful 
particles called PM,,, which have 
a diameter of 10 micrometres or 
less, and PM, ;, with a diameter of 
2.5 micrometres or less. 

Eager to fill the knowledge gap, 
journalists from the Press Institute 
are taking matters into their own hands. In collaboration 
with the Earth Journalism Network — an international group 
of environmental journalists — Myagmar and her colleagues 
distributed five devices, each about the size ofa child’s lunch 
box, around the city in July. 

Called DustDuinos, the devices measure particulate- 
matter concentrations and quickly upload the data to a public 
website. Despite some initial problems with charging and 
connectivity, preliminary results from a sensor in the city’s 
centre showed that concentrations of PM, often surged to 
at least twice the WHO's recommended limit. 

The DustDuino and other pollution sensors, some of which 
can be built for as little as US$50, and instructions for which 
are available online, are part of the next wave in the environ- 
mental movement (see ‘Sensors for the people’). Across the 
globe, journalists, advocacy groups, hackers and others are 
starting to use low-cost monitoring devices to vastly expand 
the amount of data that are publicly available on forms of 
air pollution such as particulate matter and toxic gases. The 
devices are easy to deploy and can complement data from offi- 
cial networks, which rely on sophisticated but sparsely distrib- 
uted sensors. The ‘citizen-science’ approach aims to provide 
high-resolution measurements of air pollution where people 
actually live. Work is also under way to develop wearable sen- 
sors to monitor personal exposure levels. 

Built on the principle of openness, such do-it-yourself 
(DIY) efforts are part of a push to democratize air- quality 
monitoring so that it no longer remains solely in the domain 
of governments and academic researchers. But advocates of 
the approach still have to convince conventional pollution 
researchers, who worry about the quality and usability of data 
from cheap sensors operated by relatively untrained people. 

Still, everyone agrees that more resources need to go into 
monitoring air pollution, which kills around 7 million people 
a year. “It’s the largest, single most important, health risk in 
the world,” says Joshua Apte, an environmental researcher at 
the University of Texas at Austin, who sees an emerging role 
for cheap, plentiful pollution gauges. “The fact that you can 
buy 50 low-cost sensors for the cost of one regulatory sensor 
is a tremendously powerful thing” 


Joshua Apte travels 
around New Delhi in 
an auto rickshaw to 
measure air-pollution 
levels on the city’s 
busy roads. 


POLLUTION PIGEONS 
The roots of the movement go back to 2006, when Beatriz da 
Costa, an artist at the University of California, Irvine, strapped 
asmall bundle of sensors onto homing pigeons. Da Costa had 
worked with engineers to develop the instrument package, 
which measured carbon monoxide and nitrogen oxides and 
tracked the pigeons’ movements using a Global Positioning 
System (GPS) receiver. She published the data from her pro- 
ject, called PigeonBlog, with the aim of disrupting the status 
quo and giving the public a role in gathering data on pollution. 

Around the same time, sensors for other uses were starting 
to emerge. More than two-thirds of US adults now say they 
use technology to track their heart rate and other health data; 
gadgets for the home sense water and electricity usage by the 
minute, and cities are employing sensors to track everything 
from pedestrian traffic to leaky pipes. 

Options for grass-roots pollution monitoring were scarce 
until a few years ago: conventional air-quality sensors are 


expensive or require training, and the data they provide are 
often inaccessible or hard to work with and share. That began 
to change when ‘makers’ — tinkerers who work in backyard 
sheds and collective hackspaces — started soldering together 
circuit boards and sensors to take on the challenge. 

In 2011, a group of hackers, makers and artists who called 
themselves the Sensemakers gathered at meet-ups in Amster- 
dam and New York. Governments were not monitoring pol- 
lution at the local level, where it affects people, they wrote 
on their blog. The Sensemakers launched an online call for 
a community-developed sensor that would measure air pol- 
lution. With more than $144,000 raised through the crowd- 
funding platform Kickstarter, the Sensemakers developed the 
Air Quality Egg, a device to measure temperature, humidity, 
carbon dioxide and nitrogen dioxide. The sensor costs $185 
— less than one-tenth the price of a mid-range device. 

Similar efforts were emerging in Spain at around the same 
time. Tomas Diez Ladera, director of Fab Lab Barcelona at 
the Institute for Advanced Architecture of Catalonia, had 
dreams of citizens being able to monitor the air they breathe 
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“IT’S THE LARGEST, SINGLE MOST 


IMPORTANT, HEALTH RISK IN TH 


in real time and stream the data so that others in their com- 
munity could benefit. After spending a year looking at what 
technology was available, Diez Ladera decided that he and 
his team would have to realize this dream themselves. Their 
early prototypes grew into a package of sensors called the 
Smart Citizen Kit (SCK) — which measures everything the 
Air Quality Egg does, as well as light intensity and noise. The 
group launched a website to encourage DIY-ers to build or 
buy the device and monitor local pollution. 

Because open-source sensors such as these can be made 
anywhere, it is difficult to track how many have been pro- 
duced. But according to their inventors, at least 35 DustDui- 
nos, some 2,500 Air Quality Eggs and 1,000 SCKs have been 
deployed. Many of the data produced by these devices are 
openly available through online platforms such as Xively. 

These efforts have already captured the attention of city 
officials and citizen groups. In early 2014, officials in Amster- 
dam provided 100 citizens with SCKs and instructions on 
how to use them in their neighbourhoods. In May, a com- 
munity effort coordinated by FutureEverything, an innova- 
tion lab in Manchester, UK, created a network of sensors 
around that city’s centre. The aim is to test how such data can 
enhance urban living by showing, for example, how efforts 
to encourage bicycling affect air quality. 


DATA DIVIDE 
All this enthusiasm by proponents has not yet won over 
environmental researchers. The sensors currently used in the 
SCK and the Air Quality Egg are not up to the task of providing 
robust pollution data, says Ben Barratt, an air-quality scientist 
at King’s College London, who helps to run the London Air 
Quality Network, an online resource for pollution data. 

“Monitoring air-pollution levels is far more involved than 
the manufacturers and suppliers of cheap sensors suggest,” 
Barratt says. The problem is that temperature, humidity and 
some gases skew the results from sensors such as those used 
in the Air Quality Egg and SCK, making it difficult to com- 
pare results between devices, he says. 

DIY endeavours also lack input from pollution experts, 
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SENSORS FOR 
THE PEOPLE 


How polluted is your home or 
neighbourhood? Until recently, 
it was difficult to answer that 
question because data were 


available only from networks of 
expensive sensors in relatively 


limited locations. The do-it-your- 
self movement has led to the 
emergence of low-cost sensors 
that can be purchased or built 


from online instructions. 


“THIS N 
VALUABL 


DUSTDUINO 

Measures the concentration of 
pollution particles equal to or 
smaller than 10 micrometres (PMj9) 
and 2.5 micrometres (PM25). 


says Tim Chatterton, a pollution-policy researcher at the 
University of the West of England in Bristol, UK, who has 
worked with the UK government to monitor air quality. 
Professional technicians and scientists pay close attention 
to siting and maintaining sensors, he says. “Without due 
attention to these things, the data is essentially meaningless 
because it’s not comparable.” 

These problems reduce the usefulness of such data in 
environmental advocacy, says Kirk Smith, an environmen- 
tal health researcher at the University of California, Berkeley. 
The US Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) has strict 
rules about what holds up in court, he says, “and these moni- 
tors don't meet their criteria — yet”. 

The data are also often streamed and stored in ways that 
make them difficult to analyse and visualize to tell a coherent 
story, adds Smith, whose group has created particulate-mat- 
ter sensors for use indoors. “One thing we learned in devel- 


EW TECH IS POTENTIALLY VERY 
E. AND IT’S COMING, WHETHER 


OR NOT WE ARE INVESTING OR USING IT.” 


oping our smart, cheap monitors is that they are producing 
alot of data and it’s not clean. To get something useful out of 
the end takes a lot of work; he says. 

Given such concerns, the keepers of scientific data sets 
have not yet embraced the information produced by most 
DIY sensors. Barratt, for example, says he will not include 
data from citizen-sensing projects in the London Air Quality 
Network until the quality improves. 

Matthew Schroyer, who developed the DustDuino, says 
that its data are comparable to those generated by more 
expensive sensors when averaged over a sufficient time span. 
An independent team of researchers reported that the sen- 
sor used in the DustDuino performs as well as a higher-cost 
sensor when sampling air quality over windows of 1 hour 
(D. M. Holstius et al. Atmos. Meas. Tech. Discuss. 7, 605-632, 
2014). Schroyer, a technology developer and communica- 
tions specialist in Champaign, Illinois, acknowledges that 
the DustDuino is not accurate enough for instantaneous data 
gathering, because its measurements contain too much noise. 

The developers of the Air Quality Egg and the SCK also 
recognize that the sensors face teething problems, but they 
say that they are addressing them. Diez Ladera says that the 
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AIR QUALITY EGG 

Measures nitrogen dioxide and 
carbon monoxide, humidity and 
temperature. Streams data online 
through a separate base station. 


SMART CITIZEN KIT 


Measures nitrogen dioxide and 
carbon monoxide, as well as 
light, humidity, temperature 
and noise pollution. 


next release of the SCK, expected in early 2015, will be prec- 
alibrated and have better sensors, which should make its 
data reliable enough for comparison with official air-quality 
standards. 

Apte’s previous work has shown just how important it is 
to understand how pollution levels vary at the human scale. 
Last year he spent four months driving through New Delhi’s 
frenetic roads ona rickshaw kitted out with a mid-range sen- 
sor called a DustTrak, which can deliver real-time feedback 
about pollution. 

Apte wanted to understand how pollution levels change 
as people go about their daily business — and he discovered 
large variations. In traffic, for example, a passing truck spew- 
ing smoke can cause concentrations of PM,,, to jump by as 
much as 50%. 

During those rides, Apte found even greater fluctuation 
in the levels of harmful ultrafine particles, which are smaller 
than PM, ;, and of pure carbon specks. “We're interested in 
deploying networks of air-pollution monitors all around 
cities,” says Apte. “You couldnt do this if you were paying 
$10,000 per sensor.” 

Other researchers are engaging with the citizen-sensing 
movement. Despite his concerns over the data quality, Bar- 
ratt is advising projects such as the London Sustainability 
Exchange, which is working with communities to measure 
air pollution in the city. 

The EPA is also starting to embrace the citizen- monitoring 
concept. Tim Watkins, acting deputy director of the EPA’s 
National Exposure Research Laboratory, wants to explore 
how cheaper, less accurate sensors can provide data that 
will complement the sparsely spaced, top-of-the-range kits. 
“This new tech is potentially very valuable. And it’s coming, 
whether or not we are investing or using it,” he says. 

In 2013 the EPA announced the winners of a competition 
for developers to create low-cost wearable sensors that inte- 
grate air-quality measurements with health data. And in the 
next few months the agency will announce the winners ofa 
$4.5-million competition to fund research on community 
use of low-cost sensors to measure air quality. 

As budget cuts cause governments to trim expensive sen- 
sor networks, citizen sensing will develop to fill the gap, says 
Schroyer. He foresees a day when people’s clothes will meas- 
ure their exposure to carcinogens, their phones will sniff for 
polluting particles and drones will hover over cities, search- 
ing for natural-gas leaks. “Mobile, fabrics, health monitors 
— these are all quite possible,’ he says. “There are hackers 
the world over working on these technologies right now.’ = 


Kat Austen is a freelance writer in Berlin. 
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US NATL LIB. MEDICINE 


Max Cooper in Robert Good’s lab at the University of Minnesota in the mid-1960s. 


Fifty years of B lymphocytes 


Alexander D. Gitlin and Michel C. Nussenzweig reflect on the discovery of two 
lineages of adaptive immune cells, and how it influenced vaccination, cancer therapy 
and the development of a class of antibody-based drugs. 


hen Max Dale Cooper joined 
Robert Good’s laboratory at 
the University of Minnesota in 


Minneapolis in 1963, there were two camps 
in immunology. Neither was particularly 
fond of the other. 

At the time, the central question in immu- 
nology was how vertebrates tailor their 
defences to bacteria and viruses, whose 
chemical structures show nearly unlimited 
diversity. Within two years of joining Good's 
laboratory, Cooper had made a discovery 


about the cells that accomplish this task 
— lymphocytes — that proved essential to 
cracking the mystery, and ultimately to uni- 
fying the camps of his field. 

Fifty years ago this week, Good, Cooper 
and their colleague Raymond Peterson 
published a paper’ in this journal revealing 
that there are two types of lymphocyte. The 
insight shaped the course of modern immu- 
nology and influenced the study and care of 
immunodeficiency conditions, cancers of 
the immune system and the development of 


monoclonal antibodies — powerful research 
tools and therapeutics. 


CLONE WARFARE 

In the 1960s, one camp of immunologists 
dealt mainly in chemical terms and had by 
then made considerable progress. This group 
had discovered that antibody molecules are 
proteins with two binding sites that recognize 
an extraordinary range of foreign molecules 
(antigens), even synthetic ones; and that anti- 
bodies are composed of two heavy and 
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> two light chains, with amino acids that 
vary at one end (the N terminus) but that are 
constant at the other end (the C terminus). 

The second camp dealt with immunology 
at the cellular and whole-organism level. 
Here, the clonal-selection theory, which 
hypothesized that lymphocytes are diverse 
and that each is unique, or clonal, was 
becoming increasingly accepted. Each cell 
carries a unique surface receptor that, when 
bound by antigen, triggers the proliferation 
of that clone. This theory was developed in 
the late 1950s by Frank Macfarlane Burnet at 
the Walter and Eliza Hall Institute (WEHI) 
of Medical Research in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, and David Talmage at the University 
of Chicago in Illinois””. It gave immunol- 
ogy a conceptual framework, yet proof of its 
existence and its workings remained elusive. 

In 1961, Jacques Miller, also at the WEHI, 
demonstrated that a mouse with its thymus 
removed did not reject skin grafts from dif- 
ferent strains of mice, as the animals normally 
would*. This suggested that the thymus was a 
crucial source of cells that mediate phenom- 
ena such as rejection, but his experiments 
were not universally accepted. At that time, 
antibodies were thought to derive only from 
lymphocytes (through plasma cells). But 
immunologists did not know whether and 
how the lymphocytes that produced anti- 
bodies and those involved in graft rejection 
were related. 

It was in this context that Cooper, a pae- 
diatrician and clinical immunologist, made 
a set of clinical observations that were an 
early clue to the existence of two lympho- 
cyte lineages’. People with Wiskott-Aldrich 
syndrome, a disorder linked to the X chro- 
mosome, developed rampant herpes viral 
lesions associated with defective immunity. 
Yet these people had high levels of antibod- 
ies. By contrast, boys with the inherited 
immunodeficiency X-linked agammaglob- 
ulinaemia could control such viral infections 
even though they lacked antibody responses. 
This hinted that antibody-producing lym- 
phocytes and thymus-derived lymphocytes 
that reject grafts (as in Miller’s mouse experi- 
ments) might be two different things. 


THE KEY EXPERIMENT 

Cooper was one of the few immunologists 
who found clues to this paradox in a 1956 
Poultry Science report®. It recounted an 
‘accidental’ finding about the bursa of Fab- 
ricius, an organ unique to birds that at the 
time was thought to have a hormonal role 
in growth and development. The authors, 
Bruce Glick and his colleagues, wrote of their 
“suspicion regarding the importance of the 
bursa in antibody production”. To study the 
role of the organ, Glick and his colleagues 
used chickens that had had their bursae 
removed for an unrelated experiment. To the 
researchers’ surprise, these chickens showed 


TWO LINES OF ATTACK 


In mammals, the haematopoietic (or blood-forming) tissues serve the same immune function 
as the bursa in chickens. 


Bone marrow 


T cells develop from precursors that have 
moved from the bone marrow to the thymus. 


T and B cells start in the bone marrow as 
haematopoietic (blood) stem cells (HSCs) 
that differentiate to common lymphoid 


progenitors (CLPs). Thymus 


Immature B cells are 
generated in the bone 
marrow. Each cell 
expresses a unique 


surface receptor. 


Each mature T cell also 
expresses a unique 
surface receptor. 


B cells mature in the peripheral 
lymphoid organs. 


B and T cells migrate to the spleen and lymph nodes, where 
they collaborate to mount immune responses. 


B-cell follicle 


T-cell zone 
When an antigen binds to a 
B-cell receptor, that cell 
proliferates and differentiates. 


B cells beget plasma 
cells that produce 
antibodies with the 
same binding specificity. 


Antibody — 
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EYE OF SCIENCE/SPL 


remarkably poor antibody production. 

Good and Cooper decided to revisit 
the role of the bursa and the thymus in 
chickens. Up until that point, organ- 
removal studies in chickens had yielded 
conflicting results. Cooper reasoned 
that these differences could have arisen 
because some chickens might have 
developed immune cells before their 
organs were taken out”. His solution 
was to irradiate hatchlings a day after 
removing the organs, which eliminated 
any cells generated by a chick’s thymus 
or bursa before hatching. These chicks 
would thus reveal the roles that these 
organs have in immune development. 

The result, published in Nature on 
9 January 1965, was spectacular". Irra- 
diated chickens with no bursae produced 
no antibodies when injected with either 
bovine serum albumin, a protein derived 
from cattle, or the bacterium Brucella abortus. 
Serum from the birds completely lacked the 
major antibody classes. Yet the region of the 
white pulp in the spleen that is dependent on 
the thymus was intact. The dramatic pheno- 
type was highly reminiscent of that of patients 
with X-linked agammaglobulinaemia. 

The next year, Cooper and his colleagues 
extended their seminal study in an impor- 
tant paper published in the Journal of Experi- 
mental Medicine’. They used their irradiated 
chickens — without thymus and bursa — to 
elucidate the different functions of the 
immune cells produced by the two organs. 
They found that B (bursa-derived) cells are 
required for antibody responses, whereas 
T (thymus-derived) cells mediate delayed- 
type hypersensitivity reactions, graft-versus- 
host rejection and skin-graft rejection — all 
functions of cellular immunity. 

The explanatory power of the two- 
lymphocyte model for immunodeficiency 
diseases was 


immense’. Because " Unders tanding 
people with Oofthedivergent 
X-linked agamma- lymphocyte 
globulinaemiaare lineages started 
deficient in anti- tochange the 
body production treatment of 

but not incellular leukaemias and 


immunity, their 
disease was proba- 
bly due to a deficiency in B-cell development 
only. By contrast, the Swiss-type agamma- 
globulinaemia, in which both cellular and 
antibody-based immunity are severely com- 
promised, was likely to be caused by a defi- 
ciency in a precursor cell common to both 
Tand B lineages. Not surprisingly, clinicians 
were more receptive to Cooper's findings 
than were basic immunologists. 

Next, the most important quest for Cooper 
was to find an organ in mammals equiva- 
lent to the bursa. Without it, the relevance 
and generality of his findings remained 


lymphomas.” 


Acoloured scanning electron micrograph of a B lymphocyte. 


controversial for nearly another decade. 
Scientists would often ask Cooper, “Where is 
the bursa equivalent this year, Max?”° 

Finding the equivalent organ to the bursa 
in mammals proved difficult. Initially, 
Cooper and his colleagues suspected that 
intestinal tissue was the source of B cells; they 
expended enormous effort on this dead end’. 

The answer finally came in 1974, when 
Cooper, together with Martin Raff and 
John Owen at University College London, 
cultured mouse fetal liver cells from day 
14 of gestation. After four to seven days 
in culture, B cells were generated’. At the 
same time, groups led by Gustav Nossal at 
the WEHI and Pierre Vassalli at the Univer- 
sity of Geneva, Switzerland, made similar 
findings, using mouse bone marrow’. In 
other words, the haematopoietic, or blood- 
forming, tissues serve the same function in 
mammals as the bursa in chickens (see ‘Two 
lines of attack’). 

By the late 1970s, this understanding of 
the divergent lymphocyte lineages started to 
change the treatment of leukaemias and lym- 
phomas. The cells of origin of these tumours 
could now be used to classify the cancers and 
to tailor therapies. Thus, acute lymphoblastic 
leukaemias could be B-cell- or T-cell-derived 
or neither; non-Hodgkin's and Burkitt's lym- 
phomasare B-cell-derived. The effectiveness 
of various therapies for these cancers often 
dovetailed with their classification. 


DRUGS AND VACCINES 

Among the biggest impacts of B-cell biology 
was the invention of hybridomas — immor- 
tal antibody-producing cell lines. In 1975, 
Georges Kohler and César Milstein at the 
MRC Laboratory of Molecular Biology in 
Cambridge, UK, reported that they had 
fused B cells with a myeloma cell line’. The 
resulting hybrid cell continuously produced 
its specific antibody. This was the birth of 
monoclonal-antibody technology, garner- 
ing Kohler, Milstein and Niels Jerne the 1984 
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Nobel Prize in Physiology or Medicine. 

The effect of this accomplishment 
is difficult to overstate. In the ensuing 
years, monoclonal antibodies perme- 
ated all of experimental biology. These 
molecules are potent and specific rea- 
gents that can be used to identify, isolate 
and perturb nearly any molecule or cell 
of interest. Clinically, monoclonal anti- 
bodies have become some of the most 
powerful diagnostics and therapeutics. 

Cooper’s discovery also set the stage 
for answering the fundamental ques- 
tion of clonal-selection theory: how is 
clonal diversity generated? The elegant 
molecular solution to this problem was 
elucidated’ by Susumu Tonegawa in 
1976. B cells assemble a diverse set of 
antibodies by combining a set of three 
types of gene segment from a large pool 
of potential segments. 

Finally, the antibodies for which so much 
had been elucidated at the chemical level 
were now understood at the genetic, cellular 
and organismal levels. By the mid-1980s, the 
clonal nature of the T-cell system had also 
been explained. Through their discovery of 
the B and T cell systems, Cooper and his col- 
leagues set in motion a series of landmark 
findings that united the chemical and cel- 
lular camps of the discipline. 

Key questions remain in B-cell biology. In 
particular, there are major unmet needs in 
vaccine development for HIV, influenza and 
many other infectious agents. Understand- 
ing how B cells are selected to differentiate 
into long-lived cells that provide protection 
from infection will guide us where empirical 
approaches have failed. 

As these discoveries continue to affect 
human health, it remains important to 
remember their origins in an experiment per- 
formed 50 years ago, by Cooper, in chickens. m 
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MINERALOGY 


A miner extracts the tantalum ore coltan in the Democratic Republic of the Congo. 


Painful extractions 


Andrew Bloodworth weighs up a study revealing the 
high cost of our technology-driven lust for rare metals. 


people have died in a civil war raging 
sporadically in the Democratic Repub- 

lic of the Congo. This little-known, under- 
reported horror has been largely fuelled by 
conflict over minerals including coltan, an 
ore of tantalum — a rare metal that is a small 
but crucial component of almost all mobile 
digital devices. In 2010, along-running dis- 
pute between China and Japan over owner- 
ship of the Senkaku Islands flared up, and 
China threatened to embargo shipments of 
rare-earth metals such as neodymium to 
Japan. Given China’s then near-monopoly 
on global supply, prices of rare-earth met- 
als spiked, and some Western governments 
became seriously worried about the threat 
to their high-tech manufacturing industries. 
These events demonstrate the geopoliti- 
cal consequences of our need for an ever- 
widening range of elements in ever larger 
quantities. Competition and conflict over 
natural resources is nothing new, but in Rare, 
Keith Veronese gives this old story a modern 
twist. In an engaging, eclectic but sometimes 
rambling journey around this complex topic, 


S ince the late 1990s, more than 5 million 
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he takes a ‘cradle to grave’ approach — from 
the stellar origins of these elements at the 
dawn of the Universe to their eventual fate 
in toxic landfills and backyard recycling sites 
in Africa and Asia. 

Until the mid-twentieth century, only 
about 15 metallic elements in the periodic 
table had any practical use. Since then, 
humankind has broadened the palette of 
useful metals enormously, to take in ‘critical; 
‘exotic or ‘technology’ 
materials, including 
rare-earth elements, 
platinum-group ele- 
ments, and others 
from antimony to 
zirconium. Handheld 
digital devices, and 
their almost magical 
appeal to billions of 
consumers, are driv- 
ing this expansion: 
a smartphone can 
contain up to 60 ele- 
ments. Other driv- 
ers include growth in 


Rare: The High- 
Stakes Race to 
Satisfy Our Need 
for the Scarcest 
Metals on Earth 
KEITH VERONESE 
Prometheus: 2015. 
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renewable-energy generation (wind turbines 
and solar photovoltaics) and low-carbon 
transport (electric and hybrid cars). As 
Rare makes plain, the nuclear and defence 
industries also have particular requirements 
for exotic and scarce raw materials such as 
beryllium and polonium, used to initiate 
reactions in nuclear fuel rods. 

More sinister uses of rare metals are cov- 
ered in a chapter ominously entitled ‘Pale 
Horses’ (named after a 1961 Agatha Chris- 
tie novel featuring thallium poisoning). The 
physiological effects of some metal poisons 
are described in gruesomely compulsive 
detail. Thallium sulphate, for instance — 
used by the infamous ‘Aunt Thally; Caroline 
Grills, to murder four relatives in 1940s and 
1950s Australia — generally triggers kidney 
failure. Radioactive polonium, which fatally 
damages the lymphatic and immune systems, 
was allegedly used to kill Russian dissident 
Alexander Litvinenko in London in 2006. 

Veronese's background as a chemist comes 
to the fore in his fascinating description of 
a tortuous process — the separation and 
identification of many rare-earth elements 
by Scandinavian scientists in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. A peculiar conse- 
quence of this Nordic endeavour is that the 
small village of Ytterby in Sweden gives its 
name to four elements: ytterbium, yttrium, 
terbium and erbium. Veronese is also author- 
itative when describing the link between 
elements’ fundamental chemistry and their 
functional use. For example, he clearly sets 
out the elegant subatomic relationships 
behind the much-sought-after magnetic 
properties of rare-earth metals such as neo- 
dymium. Alloyed with iron and boron, this 
element forms permanent magnets with very 
high field strengths, key to the manufacture 
of hard disks and wind turbines. 

However, Veronese is less comfortable in 
unpicking the complicated mineralogy of 
these elements, and how they become con- 
centrated as ore deposits. His rather jumbled 
explanation may leave many readers confused 
about the geology of rare metals. Another 
weakness is an incorrect use of terminology: 
the term ‘rare-earth metals’ applies not to the 
metals tantalum, beryllium, rhodium or nio- 
bium, but to the 15 elements from lanthanum 
to lutetium (atomic numbers 57 to 71), plus 
scandium and yttrium. 

Although sporadically distributed in Rare, 
Veronese’s analyses of the various factors 
affecting supply of these metals adds up to 
a good overview. He recognizes the market's 
role in dictating how and where they are pro- 
duced, and how geopolitics can potentially 
interfere with supply, particularly when it 
is concentrated in one country (in 2012, for 
example, 68% of global cobalt production 
came from the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo). He describes how China’s current 
domination of rare-earth-element production 
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is mainly down to its large-scale, low-cost 
producers undercutting smaller operations 
elsewhere. Perceptively, he recognizes the 
significant amounts of time, money, techno- 
logical know-how and risk-taking required to 
find an economically viable geological deposit 
and set up a mine and extraction plant. He 
also notes the technical, environmental and 
economic limitations of obtaining the metals 
“Untilthe through recycling. 


) ; Real and per- 
mid-twentieth ceived threats to 


century, only supply security of 
about 15 metallic these metals have 
elements in led to speculation 
the periodic and hype about 
table had any resources in more 


practical use.” exotic locations. 

Veronese explores 
new frontiers for mining, from Antarctica 
to the deep ocean and even the asteroid belt. 
This entertaining discussion is realistic about 
the prospects and the huge financial, techni- 
cal and environmental risks associated with 
attempts to recover rare metals from wilder 
shores. However, although many of these 
elements are relatively rare and geologically 
often unevenly distributed, it is unlikely that 
we will run out of any of them in the near 
future. As Veronese points out, it is more 
likely that geopolitics will trigger short-term 
supply disruption. 


Coltan contains metals key to digital devices. 


Although prone to digression and hyper- 
bole, Rare makes powerful points about the 
consequences of conspicuous consump- 
tion. The influence of the ‘haves’ over the 
‘have-nots, the willingness of rich countries 
to export their environmental obligations to 
poor ones, and the fragility of global supply 
chains in a resource-constrained world are 
uncomfortable truths. Yet they must be told. = 


Andrew Bloodworth is science director for 
minerals and waste at the British Geological 
Survey in Nottingham, UK. 
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Books in brief 


Ivan Pavlov: A Russian Life in Science 

Daniel P. Todes OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (2014) 

Profoundly researched, densely detailed and likely to be definitive, 
Daniel Todes’ biography of physiologist lvan Pavlov was 20 years in 
the making. The tome is a corrective, not least to the idea that Pavlov 
was a behaviourist: this obdurate Russian survivor of war, revolutions 
and Stalinization was in fact focused on “consciousness and its 
torments”. His immense labours in his factory-like lab produced 

a mixed legacy. Conditional-reflex methodology, for instance, is a 
staple of addiction studies, yet Pavlov’s scrutiny of canine saliva for a 
solution to the ‘hard problem’ of neuroscience came to nothing. 


Trees, Woods and Forests: A Social and Cultural History 

Charles Watkins REAKTION (2015) 

Charcoal, warships, fruit, houses, shade and sheer beauty — the 
manifold uses of trees have bound them inextricably to human 
culture. Geographer Charles Watkins’ interdisciplinary exploration 
of that long, convoluted relationship is a fact-packed dazzler. With 
Watkins we walk a Neolithic ‘road’ of ash planks, delight in Pliny’s 
description of German forests as “untouched by the ages and coeval 
with the world”, celebrate the rise of scientific forestry and ponder 
the diseases and creeping urbanization now threatening the future 
of these stupendous organisms. Sumptuously illustrated. 


— Haeckel’s Embryos: Images, Evolution, and Fraud 
§ 59994 ® Nick Hopwood UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS (2015) 

VOU" Rarely have images proved so incendiary as the embryo drawings 
of nineteenth-century experimental zoologist Ernst Haeckel. In this 
lavishly illustrated volume, Nick Hopwood traces the chequered 
history of the sketches, which showed similarities between embryos of 
higher and lower vertebrates, including humans, at particular points 
in their development. Haeckel intended the images as support for 
Charles Darwin’s evolutionary theory, but under attack revealed that 
they were schematics. Hopwood meticulously charts how, despite the 
controversy, the drawings took on a life of their own. 


The Cultural Lives of Whales and Dolphins 

Hal Whitehead and Luke Rendell UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS (2014) 
This research round-up on cetacean culture opens with a description 
of one of nature’s great arias: the “high sweeping squeals, low 
swoops, barking, and ratchets” of the humpback whale. That song, 
argue cetacean biologists Hal Whitehead and Luke Rendell, is the best 
evidence of culture in this intriguing family, because it is an indicator 
of social learning in action — communal singing evolves over time 
and changes radically over individuals’ lifetimes. Fascinating findings 
litter this sober treatise, from sperm whales snacking off fishing 
longlines to the “Star Wars vocalisation” of dwarf minkes. 


The Future of the Brain: Essays by the World’s Leading Neuroscientists 
Edited by Gary Marcus and Jeremy Freeman PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
PRESS (2014) 

How to unify data from initiatives such as US President Barack 
Obama’s BRAIN? In this essay compilation, editors Gary Marcus 

and Jeremy Freeman argue that a “confluence of new technologies” 
will kick-start astonishing advances in mapping, computation and 
simulation related to the brain. Geneticist George Church’s “Rosetta 
Brain” sample, for instance, assembled by methods such as 
‘barcoding’ cells, could prove key in brain comparison. Barbara Kiser 
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The Yellow River, seen as it passes through Haidong Prefecture in Qinghai Province, China. 


Silt, dams and hydraulic heroes 


A study of China’s Yellow River shows how water shapes the nation, finds Philip Ball. 


( ‘orb is not alone in having a water 
problem. But as with much else, its sit- 
uation is unique. In The Yellow River, 

historian David Pietz examines why. Having 
done so much in modern times to expunge its 
past, China remains peculiarly constrained by 
it. Not only has every ruling power inherited 
the hydraulic legacy of its predecessors — for 
better or worse — but the idea that political 
legitimacy depends on “ordering the waters” 
is felt as keenly by modern leaders as it was by 
emperors from the Qin to the Qing. 

Drought, flooding, unevenly distributed 
supplies, pollution — China suffers from 
them all, and then some. Floods have been 
recurrent and biblical, some of the worst 
(such as the flooding of the Yangtze and 
Huai in 1931) claiming more than one mil- 
lion lives. Droughts have produced calami- 
tous famines, which, like that of 1876-79, 
could spark rumours of cannibalism. 

China’s water problems stem from its cli- 
mate. The warm south often gets too much 
water; the cooler north, not enough. Both are 
sliced by a great river — the Yangtze to the 
south, the Yellow in the north — that often 
floods in summer. Both are fed by the glaciers 
of the Tibetan Plateau — the “water tower of 
Asia’, shrinking with global warming. 

By focusing on the Yellow River and its 
modern management, Pietz has limited his 
story. But it makes sense. The Yellow has 
long been the most potent symbol not only 
of China's woes, but of its ingenuity and resil- 
ience. After epic floods and droughts in the 
mid-nineteenth century, it became known 
as “China’s sorrow’; in the following century, 
both Nationalists and Communists culti- 
vated a myth of nationhood in which it was 
the “mother of Chinese civilization”. Modern 
archaeology has dismantled the idea that a 
unified racial and cultural stock diffused from 
the Yellow River valley, but that story bound 
China’s identity to its most troublesome river. 

At the root of the problem is the yellow silt 
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that gives the river its 
name, which is washed 
in from the northern 
loess soil plains. The 
river carries more silt 
per litre than any other. 
As it settles, the river- 
bed rises. Containment 
dikes have been built 


up, so that much of the The Yellow River: 


river is essentially an The Problem of 
aqueduct looming over Water in Modern 
the land. Any breach China 
unleashes a flood. Manica 
i Harvard University 
Thereisnoeasysolu-  pes..9915 


tion. If the dikes con- 

fine the flow tightly, might its speed carry the 
sediment to the sea? Or is it better to let the 
river take its own course, confined only by 
levees to restrict the worst flooding? It seems 
impossible to find a compromise in the North 
China Plain, which is made from alluvial Yel- 
low River deposits, is home to one-quarter 
of China's people and is the country’s major 
source of wheat. As Pietz points out, defor- 
estation on the loess plateau — already under 
way around two millennia ago — exacerbates 
the hazards. Attempts to tame the Yellow will 
always struggle unless erosion is addressed. 

This book’s value lies in showing that the 
issues are not confined to geology and engi- 
neering. Water in China is an unavoidably 
political issue because of cultural beliefs. 
Does any other nation’s flood myth have a 
hydraulic engineer as the hero? By taming 
the water, Yu the Great was able to found the 
first dynasty, the Xia. Ever since, Pietz points 
out, controlling the waterways has been near 
synonymous with a mandate to rule. 

When Sun Yat-sen founded the Republic 
of China in 1912, he saw that moderniza- 
tion depended on controlling the waters 
— for irrigation, flood control, transport 
and hydroelectric power. Turmoil, invasion 
and civil war hindered those plans until the 
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People’s Republic was established in 1949. 
Mao Zedong made use of the Yii template 
when his propagandists insisted that only 
the Communist state could combine collec- 
tive enterprise with technological expertise 
to solve the old problems. But his hydraulic- 
engineering programme largely failed: many 
big dams, such as the silt-plagued Sanmenxia 
on the Yellow, were poorly planned and exe- 
cuted, and several collapsed. As Pietz notes, 
some Chinese engineers admit that they are 
still cleaning up the mess of the Mao era. 
When China's economy began its post- 
Mao boom, new water crises arose. Since the 
1990s, damming and overuse have meant that 
the Yellow River has repeatedly run dry before 
reaching the sea, and much of the country’s 
fresh water is too polluted for human contact. 
Yet the harm to the environment caused 
by improper water management — from soil 
salinization to industrial and urban waste — 
shows how water remains centre stage in Chi- 
na’ political evolution. Unwilling or unable to 
enforce regulations, the Chinese government 
has tacitly devolved some responsibility to 
environmental pressure groups and activists 
who, Pietz writes, “could be successful only 
by understanding the limits of their activ- 
ism’, and reining in the criticism. In this way, 
water issues are driving a pluralism that, ifnot 
exactly democracy, is nevertheless broaden- 
ing the political discourse. In one way or 
another, water is still shaping China. m 


Philip Ball is a writer based in London. His 
book The Water Kingdom will be out in 2016. 
e-mail: p.ball@btinternet.com 


CORRECTION 

The book review ‘Fowl Domination’ 
(Nature 515, 490-491; 2014) wrongly 
called the book’s author Adrian. His name 
is Andrew Lawler. 


ROBERT HARDING 


NEWS & VIEWS 


OCEAN BIOGEOCHEMISTRY 


Carbon at the coastal interface 


The extent to which coastal- ocean regions act as a sink for carbon dioxide has been enigmatic. An estimate based on more 
than 3 million observations suggests a smaller sink than was thought, concentrated at high latitudes. 


NICOLAS GRUBER 


he thin strip of coastal ocean at the inter- 
sk between land and the vast areas of 

the open sea contains some of the most 
biologically productive areas of the world’s 
oceans. These coastal regions support most of 
the marine resources harvested by humans’, 
despite covering only a tiny fraction of the 
ocean's surface area. One would expect these 
regions to act as strong sinks for atmospheric 
carbon dioxide because of their high rates of 
photosynthetic carbon fixation. Indeed, an 
early estimate’ from the late 1990s suggested 
a coastal-ocean sink strength of about 1 peta- 
gram of carbon per year (Pg Cyr’; 1 petagram 
is 10% g) — a value that, when combined 
with the open-ocean sink strength’ of about 
2.340.7 PgCyr'', would make the ocean by far 
the largest sink for the CO, that humans emit 
every year into the atmosphere’. Reporting in 
Global Biogeochemical Cycles, Laruelle and co- 
authors’ now show that the global coastal ocean 
is a much smaller CO, sink than was thought, 
amounting to only about 0.2 PgCyr"'. 

The authors’ result continues a trend toward 
progressively smaller estimates, with the 
most recent previous publication’ suggest- 
ing a value between 0.2 and 0.5Pg Cyr". But 
previous global estimates were based on the 
extrapolation of a small number of observa- 
tions (often not more than a few hundred), 
whereas Laruelle et al. constrained estimates 
of the coastal air-sea CO, fluxes nearly glob- 
ally using more than 3 million observations of 
the surface-ocean concentration of CO, from 
arecently compiled database’. 

The authors divided the global coastal ocean 
into 45 segments and then determined the 
air-sea CO, flux for each segment using an 
approach that depended on the data density. 
In well-sampled regions, each segment was 
sub-divided into a grid, data were ‘binned’ into 
the grid’s cells, and flux was computed directly 
on the basis of the gridded data. In areas that 
were sampled less well, the data were grouped 
according to water depth and other parame- 
ters. If the coverage was extremely limited, the 
researchers simply averaged the few available 
observations. Through this adaptive extrapo- 
lation method, they were able to constrain the 
air-sea CO, fluxes for 96% of the global coastal 
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Figure 1 | Global map of air-sea CO, fluxes. Laruelle et al.’ report the average flux density of coastal 
ocean regions (strong colours) based on more than 3 million observations. Data for the open ocean” are 
shown in fainter colours, for comparison. Blue colours represent carbon sinks, other colours represent 
carbon sources. Units of flux are moles of carbon per square metre per year. 


ocean. This great leap forward in data coverage 
and methodology compared with all previous 
studies makes this estimate by far the most 
solid and reliable, thus providing an important 
constraint for the global carbon cycle. 

A striking observation arising from the 
coastal air-sea CO, fluxes is that not all regions 
are sinks — many are sources of CO, to the 
atmosphere (Fig. 1). The flux distribution 
follows largely a latitudinal trend, with coastal 
regions at low latitudes generally losing CO, to 
the atmosphere, whereas those at higher lati- 
tudes, and especially in the Arctic, take it up. 
To a zero-order approximation, this follows the 
distribution of CO, fluxes in the open ocean, 
where the main sources to the atmosphere 
are also found at low latitudes, and the largest 
sinks at mid- to high latitudes’. 

At first thought, it is surprising that the 
distribution of CO, sources and sinks does 
not follow that of primary production — for 
example, there are modest differences in CO, 
flux between the coastal ocean and the adjacent 
open ocean, even though the magnitude of bio- 
logical productivity in these two systems differs 
by more than fivefold. The explanation of this 
puzzling finding is that many processes ulti- 
mately determine whether a region is a source 
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or sink of atmospheric CO, (ref. 8). In general, 
the outcome depends on a complex interac- 
tion between the extent of warming or cooling 
(which alters the solubility of CO,),the amount 
of biological activity that removes CO, from 
the system, and how much CO, is supplied by 
upwelling and mixing from deeper waters. In 
coastal systems, additional complexity arises 
from the supply of inorganic and organic 
carbon from rivers on the adjacent land. The 
general latitudinal trend observed by Laruelle 
and co-workers suggests that warming and 
cooling dominate the distribution of the air-sea 
CO, fluxes, but the many deviations from this 
trend remind us how crucial other processes 
are in modifying the coastal carbon cycle. 

Despite the vast increase in the amount of 
data considered in the new study compared 
with previous reports, the spatial, and espe- 
cially the temporal, coverage of the data are still 
quite poor. The full seasonal cycle is resolved in 
only a handful of regions, and spatial coverage 
is nearly always too coarse to properly take into 
account the high spatio-temporal variability 
that characterizes coastal systems. The uncer- 
tainty associated with the time-mean estimate 
provided by Laruelle et al. therefore remains 
rather large. 


The data are also insufficient to assess 
whether there are any trends in coastal fluxes, 
which is a serious gap when considering that 
the influence of human activity on coastal 
systems is increasing rapidly”. Of particular 
interest is how changes in the lateral supply 
of carbon from land will alter the sink-source 
balance of coastal systems’’, and how other 
perturbations, such as ocean acidification, 
deoxygenation and increasing nutrient load, 
will manifest themselves in the coastal carbon 
cycle and ultimately alter the coastal ocean’s 
ability to take up atmospheric CO). 

Finally, a global uptake flux of 0.2 PgC yr 
by the coastal ocean may seem modest, but it 
represents an invaluable ecosystem service. 


BIOPHYSICS 


Using the current CO, price of about €5 
(US$6) per tonne of CO, in the European 
Union emissions-trading system", this service 
may be worth about €1 billion per year. m 


Nicolas Gruber is in the Environmental 
Physics Group, Institute of Biogeochemistry 
and Pollutant Dynamics, ETH Zurich, 
8092 Zurich, Switzerland. 

e-mail: nicolas.gruber@env.ethz.ch 
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Enzymes surf the 


heat wave 


Molecular diffusion of some enzymes is enhanced when they catalyse reactions, 
but the reason for this was obscure. Dissipation of heat generated by catalysis 
through the protein is now thought to propel the molecules. SEE LETTER P.227 


A. JOSHUA WAND 


ver since 1894, when Emil Fischer pro- 
He that enzyme substrates fit per- 

fectly into active sites like a key in a 
lock’, biochemists have been fascinated by the 
catalytic action of enzymes. For more than a 
century, the focus has been almost entirely 
on the details and principles that govern the 
interconversion of reactant and product mol- 
ecules. The fate of the accompanying heat of 
enzymatic reactions has been largely ignored. 
It is from this perspective that Riedel et al.’, ina 
paper on page 227 of this issue, investigate the 


Figure 1 | The chemoacoustic model of anomalous enzyme diffusion. 

Riedel et al.” report that dissipation of heat generated during enzymatic 
reactions increases the diffusion of certain enzyme molecules. a-c, They suggest 
that heat released at the active site (yellow star) during a catalytic event generates 
a radial deformation wave that causes the enzyme to rapidly expand; orange 


origin of the anomalous diffusion of several 
enzymes, which they ascribe to an acoustic wave 
generated by the heat released during catalysis. 
Previous studies indicated that the hydrolysis 
of urea by urease’ and the conversion of hydro- 
gen peroxide to molecular oxygen and water by 
catalase* enhanced the molecular diffusion of 
these enzymes. These observations for urease 
were interpreted as self-phoretic effects — that 
is, they were thought to be generated by the 
release of charged products from the enzymes 
surface’. Riedel and colleagues examined an 
alternative hypothesis: that dissipation of the 
heat of the catalysed reaction is responsible. 
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Using a technique known as single-mole- 
cule fluorescence correlation spectroscopy, 
the authors demonstrated that the diffusion 
of four enzymes — including urease and cata- 
lase — correlates with the rates of the reactions 
catalysed by those enzymes, and therefore with 
the heat produced. Several crucial control 
experiments eliminated various other poten- 
tial causes, such as local solvent-heating effects 
or simple binding of a ligand to the enzyme. 
The researchers used the enzyme triose phos- 
phate isomerase as a negative control because 
it has little heat of reaction, and observed no 
anomalous diffusion in this case. 

Riedel et al. report that, for each enzyme, the 
fractional increase in diffusivity of the mac- 
romolecule is proportional to the velocity of 
the reaction (and so to the heat generated). 
There is no common proportionality, how- 
ever, suggesting that the microscopic details 
of each protein are key. To simulate the pro- 
posed effect, the authors heated the catalytic 
centre of catalase using a short laser pulse and 
observed qualitatively the same anomalous 
diffusion seen during catalysed reactions. It 
therefore seems that the flow of heat through 
the protein molecule does indeed give rise to 
the peculiar diffusion of these enzymes. 


areas indicate passage of the wave. This causes acoustic waves (black arrows) 
in the surrounding solvent. d, If reflected back on the protein, the waves cause 
the molecule to move (green arrow). Because enzyme molecules also undergo 
rotational Brownian motion (not shown), this mechanism of locomotion will 
not generate overall motion in a particular direction. 
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But how does the heat of reaction enable the 
enzyme molecule to move? Here, it must be 
noted that proteins exist in a world in which 
Brownian motion is governed by viscous 
forces, rather than by inertia®’. Coasting is 
not an option — continuous force generation 
is required. And not all types of motion can 
cause translational diffusion’. 

To explain their observations, Riedel and 
colleagues develop a simple model whereby 
the heat generated from each catalytic cycle is 
transmitted through the enzyme as a pressure 
wave (Fig. 1). In this model, the active site must 
be asymmetrically placed — that is, not at the 
enzyme’s centre of mass. The pressure wave 
creates differential stress at the enzyme-solvent 
interface, which in turn propels the enzyme. 
The authors call this a ‘chemoacoustic’ effect. 
The model itself is barren of microscopic details 
and assumes that the enzyme, solvent water and 
their interface are individually homogeneous. 
This simple view nevertheless gives reasonable 
estimates of the force generated at the enzyme- 
water interface from a modest fluctuation in 
volume created by the thermal activation of a 
protein's motional modes. 

Over the past few decades it has become 
abundantly clear that proteins (includ- 
ing enzymes) are dynamic entities rich in 
motion over a vast range of timescales. The 
picosecond-to-nanosecond time frame rel- 
evant to Riedel and co-workers’ findings is no 
exception. Sophisticated molecular-dynam- 
ics simulations® suggest that transmission of 
energy through a protein can be remarkably 
fast — on the order of 5 angstroms per pico- 
second (1 picosecond is 10" seconds) — and 
non-uniformly distributed. The complexity 
of the internal motion of protein molecules 
has also been exemplified using nuclear mag- 
netic resonance spectroscopy’. This complex- 
ity is particularly apparent in the context of 
applied pressure’®, which is highly relevant to 
the present study. But perhaps most impor- 
tantly, proteins have elements (often termed 
‘foldons’) that cooperatively fold to adopt a 
particular substructure and dictate many of 
the kinetic and thermodynamic properties of 
protein molecules”. Given all this complex- 
ity, the precise mechanism by which pres- 
sure waves move through protein molecules 
remains uncertain. 

What happens when the transient expan- 
sion of an enzyme arrives at the enzyme-water 
interface is also more complicated than the situ- 
ation in Riedel and colleagues’ simple model. 
Theory”, simulation’ and experiment” 
suggest that the interaction of a protein sur- 
face with surrounding water molecules is 
context-dependent and variable. Further- 
more, evidence'*"'* seems to suggest that pro- 
teins can induce long-range ordering of water, 
beyond the traditional ‘hydration layer’ of water 
molecules that immediately surrounds a dis- 
solved protein molecule. Clearly there is much 
to do to fully understand how heat generated by 


enzyme catalysis is dissipated and how this can 
result in a locomotive protein molecule. 

Finally, the most intriguing question of all 
is whether the anomalous diffusion of protein 
molecules through the chemoacoustic effect is 
a product of evolution or simply an accidental 
unselected result of heat flow in proteins. It 
seems reasonable to think that enzymes might 
have evolved the capacity to seek ‘greener pas- 
tures’ of substrates. But this view is more com- 
plicated than it might at first look®’, and any 
selective advantage may ultimately be quite 
obscure. = 


A. Joshua Wand is in the Department of 
Biochemistry and Biophysics, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 19104-6059, USA. 
e-mail: wand@upenn.edu 
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fossil-fuel reserves 


How much more of Earth’s fossil fuels can we extract and burn in the short- to 
medium-term future and still avoid severe global warming? A model provides 
the answer, and shows where these ‘unburnable’ reserves are. SEE LETTER P.187 


MICHAEL JAKOB & JEROME HILAIRE 


umulative carbon dioxide emissions 

must be less than 870 to 1,240 giga- 

tonnes between 2011 and 2050 if 
we are to have a reasonable chance of limit- 
ing global warming to 2°C above the average 
global temperature of pre-industrial times’. 
But the carbon contained in global resources 
of fossil fuels is estimated’ to be equivalent to 
about 11,000 Gt of CO,, which means that the 
implementation of ambitious climate policies 
would lead to large proportions of reserves 
remaining unexploited (Fig. 1). On page 187 
of this issue, McGlade and Ekins? compre- 
hensively quantify the regional distribution of 
fossil-fuel reserves that should not be burned 
between 2010 and 2050, by modelling a broad 
range of scenarios based on least-cost climate 
policies. 

Several studies have previously analysed 
the global long-term implications of climate- 
change mitigation on fossil-fuel markets*”. 
The novelty of the present study stems from 
the detailed regional representation of fossil- 
fuel reserves used in the authors’ model, which 
are based on well-established data sources. In 
each of the 16 regions modelled, fossil fuels are 
divided into 21 categories that include various 
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types of coal, oil and gas. Each category fur- 
ther accounts for key characteristics, such as 
recoverable resources, production and trade 
costs, as well as natural decline rates of produc- 
tion (the rates of fall that would occur in the 
absence of any further investment). 

This approach allows the authors to empha- 
size differences in unburnable fossil-fuel 
reserves. About 80%, 50% and 30% of coal, gas 
and oil reserves, respectively, would need to 
remain below Earths surface if the world is to 
limit an increase in global mean temperature 
to 2°C. The uneven distribution of unburn- 
able carbon has far-reaching consequences for 
fossil-fuel owners. 

For example, the Middle East, which holds 
the bulk of conventional oil reserves, would 
need to leave about 40% of those reserves 
underground. This corresponds to about 
8 years of global production at current levels® 
(87 million barrels per day). Similarly, coun- 
tries with large coal endowments would face 
great challenges. China and India would have 
to discard 66% of their reserves, whereas Africa 
would have to leave 85% of them. In addition, 
the United States, Australia and countries of the 
former Soviet Union would need to leave more 
than 90% of their coal reserves underground, 
in stark contrast to the renaissance of coal 


HARVARD PROJECT ON CLIMATE AGREEMENTS 


Atmosphere 
870-1,240 Gt CO, 


Fossil resources 
11,000 Gt CO, 


Figure 1 | Fossil-fuel resources exceed 
atmospheric disposal space for carbon 
emissions. McGlade and Ekins’ report that the 
carbon contained in fossil-fuel reserves (equivalent 
to 11,000 gigatonnes of carbon dioxide) is much 
more than the amount that can be emitted as 

CO, to the atmosphere (870-1,240 Gt) if global 
warming is to be limited to 2°C above the average 
global temperature of pre-industrial times. (Figure 
adapted from ref. 14.) 


use currently under way in many places’. 

Gas-fired power plants emit less CO, per 
unit of energy produced than coal-fired plants, 
and so ‘unconventional’ sources of natural gas, 
such as shale gas, have been touted as a bridge 
to the projected global transition to carbon- 
free, renewable energy technologies (although 
this bridging role has recently been chal- 
lenged*). Encouraged by the recent shale-gas 
production boom in the United States, several 
world regions, including China, India, Africa 
and the Middle East, are seeking to unlock 
their large endowments or increase existing 
production. However, McGlade and Ekins’ 
analysis shows that Africa and the Middle 
East would have to leave their entire uncon- 
ventional gas resources underground, and 
that about 10% of the combined endowment 
of China and India (which includes substan- 
tial amounts of coal-bed methane) could be 
produced. 

McGlade and Ekins’ figures, computed for 
the period 2010-50, show that the amounts 
of unburnable fossil fuels are modestly sensi- 
tive to the availability of carbon capture and 
sequestration technology. When this technol- 
ogy is not available, even less coal, oil and gas 
can be extracted, and natural gas must be used 
in preference to coal because of the gas’s lower 
ratio of emissions to energy produced. The 
future use of CO,-removal technologies might 
allow further extraction of all fossil fuels after 
2050, but there are many uncertainties asso- 
ciated with predicting the availability of these 
young technologies. 

The authors’ insights echo calls’ in the past 


few years for society to divest itself of fossil 
fuels. Such calls have been made by organiza- 
tions in an attempt to influence institutional 
investors, such as pension funds, to shift their 
portfolios towards clean-energy investments. 
These organizations also draw attention to a 
potential bursting of the ‘carbon bubble’ that 
would result from the adoption of ambitious 
climate policies, leading to severe devalua- 
tions of fossil-fuel reserves, which are cur- 
rently worth about US$27 trillion’. Fossil-fuel 
companies must therefore ask themselves 
whether they should continue to invest in 
exploration for, and processing of, oil, gas 
and coal, or risk losing billions of dollars of 
stranded assets. Given the political influence 
of the fossil-fuel industry, policy-makers must 
design solutions that ensure stakeholders’ 
acceptance. 

Importantly, McGlade and Ekins’ results 
clearly highlight the distributional challenge 
of climate policy: imposing a limit on the use of 
fossil fuels transfers economic benefits (known 
as rents) from resource owners to those who 
obtain the right to use the remaining burnable 
reserves. Hence, successful climate policy will 
crucially hinge on the question of whether 
this ‘climate rent’ can be shared in an equita- 
ble way that also ensures resource owners are 
compensated for their losses*. This could be 
achieved by an appropriate allocation of emis- 
sions permits in an international carbon mar- 
ket, or by payments through the Green Climate 
Fund (which was set up by the United Nations 
to assist developing countries in adopting 
practices that counter climate change). Other 
proposals include alleviating national debt in 
exchange for emissions reductions”, or using 
some part of the climate rent to finance access 
to basic infrastructure services, such as water, 
sanitation and electricity". 

But given the crucial role of energy in eco- 
nomic development, how can countries be 
convinced to forgo the use of fossil fuels if this 
is perceived to imperil primary policy objec- 
tives such as poverty reduction? During the 
US-Africa Leaders’ Summit last August, for 
example, Tanzania's energy minister, Sospeter 
Muhongo, said”: “We in Africa, we should not 
be in the discussion of whether we should use 
coal or not. In my country of Tanzania, we are 
going to use our natural resources because we 
have reserves which go beyond 5 billion tons” 
Only a global climate agreement that compen- 
sates losers and is perceived as equitable by all 
participants can impose strict limits on the 
use of fossil fuels in the long term. By identi- 
fying potential winners and losers of climate- 
change mitigation, analyses such as the one 
by McGlade and Ekins provide valuable sup- 
port for the design of such an agreement, and 
inform short-term measures that can pave the 
way to an accord”. m 
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50 Years Ago 


The Schizophrenia Research 

Fund has been established to 
support research into problems 
connected with mental illness 

in general and schizophrenia in 
particular ... Initial impetus has 
been given to the fund by a gift 

of £50,000 from the Rothschild 
family, and the establishment of a 
Schizophrenia Research Fellowship, 
to which Dr. D. Straughan has 
been appointed ... Dr. Straughan’s 
contract is for seven years. His 
work ... has been concerned 

with pharmacological aspects of 
mammalian brain physiology, 

and he will concentrate on the 
biochemical basis of schizophrenia. 
It is hoped that this initial effort 
will attract interest in, and support 
for, work in the immense field of 
research bearing on the problems 
of mental health. 

From Nature 9 January1965 


100 Years Ago 


There is a widespread but erroneous 
belief in official circles, and among 
wealthy philanthropists, to the 
effect that you can hire a scientific 
discoverer and then say to him, 
“Discover me this” or “Discover 

me that” (naming to him a possible 
and greatly desired piece of new 
knowledge), and that he will 
thereupon proceed right away to 
make the discovery which you want 
... But valuable and important 
scientific discovery cannot be 
produced directly in response to 
orders given and money expended. 
You cannot manufacture scientific 
discovery like soap. The great 
difficulty, in the first place, is to 
catch that rare and evasive creature 
— ascientific discoverer — and 
when you have found him you have 
to humour him and let him doas he 
fancies. Then he will discover things, 
but probably not the things which 
either you or he wanted or expected. 
From Nature 7 January 1915 
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Resistance through 
repopulation 


Bladder-cancer cells have been found to release prostaglandin E, when they are 
killed by chemotherapy. Paradoxically, this molecule stimulates the proliferation 
of surviving cancer stem cells, leading to tumour repopulation. SEE LETTER P.209 


IAN F. TANNOCK 


drugs limits their effectiveness. Many 

papers have described mechanisms 
underlying such drug resistance, but most 
have evaluated molecular changes in single 
tumour cells, with the emphasis on stable 
genetic changes that may be induced by ther- 
apy or selected for. However, causes of drug 
resistance are multiple and complex, and in 


| nitial or acquired resistance to anticancer 


Chemotherapy with accelerating repopulation 


this issue, Kurtova et al.' (page 209) explore an 
alternative mechanism — the repopulation of 
tumours by cancer stem cells that survive treat- 
ment. The authors show that, in certain blad- 
der tumours, repopulation is stimulated by the 
hormone-like lipid molecule prostaglandin E, 
(PGE,), which is released from tumour cells 
that are killed by the initial chemotherapy. Fur- 
thermore, the authors show that repopulation 
can be inhibited by the drug celecoxib, which 
inhibits PGE, synthesis. 


b Chemotherapy with inhibition of repopulation 


Relative number of tumour cells 
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Figure 1 | Inhibiting repopulation enhances chemotherapy effects. a, Repopulation of a tumour 

with cells that survive chemotherapy can lead to patterns of tumour shrinkage and regrowth during and 
after each cycle of chemotherapy. This repopulation often accelerates, even if there is no change in the 
effectiveness of the chemotherapy in killing tumour cells during successive courses. b, Selective inhibition 
of repopulation between treatment cycles can lead to continued loss of tumour cells. Kurtova et al.' show 
that this approach works in mouse models of bladder cancer, by using the drug celecoxib to inhibit the 
production of the molecule prostaglandin E,, which they found stimulates repopulation from cancer stem 


cells in this tumour. 
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As Kurtova and colleagues point out, cellular 
repopulation of normal tissues is crucial in 
wound healing and in the recovery of white 
blood cells of the immune system follow- 
ing chemotherapy. The rapidly proliferating, 
drug-sensitive precursor cells in bone marrow 
are preferentially killed by anticancer drugs, 
leading to a decrease in functional white cells 
in the blood about 10-14 days after treatment 
and leaving patients at risk of infection. The 
fall in white-blood-cell count stimulates the 
production of haematological growth factors, 
which signal slowly proliferating bone-marrow 
stem cells to divide, and the blood is usually 
repopulated with mature white cells in about 
three weeks, the usual interval between courses 
of clinical chemotherapy. 

But tumour repopulation also occurs, 
through cancer cells that survive repeated 
treatments, and this can accelerate with time’. 
It has long been recognized that repopula- 
tion occurs during courses of radiotherapy, 
and that the relative rates of repopulation in 
tumour and surrounding normal tissue can 
determine patient outcomes’. Kurtova and col- 
leagues’ findings add to evidence that repopu- 
lation is also a cause of treatment failure during 
chemotherapy. Mathematical models show” 
that accelerating repopulation during succes- 
sive courses of treatment can lead to tumour 
remission then regrowth, as is observed in 
patients, without any change in the intrinsic 
sensitivity of the tumour cells to treatment 
drugs (Fig. 1). 

Inhibiting repopulation has the potential to 
improve the outcome of chemotherapy, pro- 
vided that the inhibitors used are specific for 
tumour cells and do not prevent the essential 
repopulation in normal tissues. Although the 
mechanisms leading to tumour repopulation 
are not known, it has been assumed that it 
might occur as tumours shrink and the nutri- 
ent status of surviving cells improves as other 
cells die’. The surviving population will prob- 

ably over-represent cells that were nutrient 
deprived and slowly proliferating, and thus 
resistant to drugs that target cell-cycle path- 
ways. The surviving cells are also probably 
situated far from tumour blood vessels, 
because this location will have been sub- 
ject to lower drug concentrations owing 


to the drugs’ limited diffusion from those 
blood vessels’. 

Kurtova and colleagues add to these previ- 
ous suppositions about cancer repopulation 
by providing evidence that there is selective 
repopulation from previously slowly prolif- 
erating bladder-tumour cells that have mark- 
ers suggesting that they are tumour stem 
cells. Furthermore, they show that the release 
of PGE, by cells undergoing programmed 
apoptotic death as a result of chemotherapy 
directly stimulates these putative tumour stem 
cells to proliferate. The enzyme COX2, which 
mediates PGE, production, had previously 
been associated with inflammation and car- 
cinogenesis in the urinary bladder’. Kurtova 
et al. demonstrate that inhibiting COX2 with 
celecoxib inhibits tumour-cell repopulation 
and improves the antitumour effects of chemo- 
therapy in mice with tumours derived from 
human bladder-cancer cells. 

These results emphasize the importance 
of studying drug resistance in solid tumours. 
Repopulation is just one of several factors lim- 
iting the relevance of investigations that use 
dispersed cells in culture; others include the 
steep gradients of drug concentration in solid 
tumours, which results in inadequate drug 
delivery to many tumour cells, and the influ- 
ence of cellular contact on the response*®”’. 
Kurtova and colleagues did not take these 


QUANTUM INFORMATION 


factors into account, and, indeed, PGE, 
production is probably only one of several 
mechanisms by which tumour-cell repopu- 
lation is induced during chemotherapy: in 
different tumours, other mechanisms, both 
specific (for example, the activity of growth 
factors) and nonspecific (such as improved 
nutrition in the tumour microenvironment), 
are probably involved. 

Another possible limitation of Kurtova and 
colleagues’ study is that they treated the mice 
continuously with celecoxib during cycles of 
chemotherapy. Celecoxib inhibits the pro- 
duction of PGE,, thereby removing the prolif- 
erative stimulus for tumour stem cells. But to 
achieve maximum benefit, cell-cycle-inhibit- 
ing drugs such as celecoxib would need to be 
given between cycles of chemotherapy, and to 
be removed before the start of the next course 
of (cycle-dependent) chemotherapy. Surviving 
tumour cells are therefore then proliferating 
and sensitive to the anticancer drugs. 

An obvious question is whether treatment 
with celecoxib can also improve the outcome 
of chemotherapy in patients. There have been 
several randomized clinical trials in which 
celecoxib has been added to chemotherapy 
(although probably not in an ideal schedule) for 
the treatment of various cancers, although Iam 
not aware of such trials for patients with bladder 
cancer. A meta-analysis of these trials shows 


Spin memories in 
for the long haul 


Spin systems have now been found that have lifetimes of up to six hours. They could 
be used to build quantum-communication networks and, if optical transmission 
fails, could even be shipped as a ‘quantum memory stick’. SEE LETTER P.177 


JOHN J. L. MORTON & KLAUS MOLMER 


many children write letters to Father 

Christmas. While being typed, these elec- 
tronic letters exist in their computers’ dynamic 
memories, before being transmitted down 
optical fibres to the North Pole, where they 
are stored on hard disks and backed up using 
magnetic-tape storage (or so we are reliably 
informed). Quantum information offers the 
prospect of fundamentally secure communi- 
cation, but constructing practical quantum 
networks relies on developing a similar set 
of interconnected, long-lived memories stor- 
ing quantum bits (qubits; the smallest logical 
units of quantum information). On page 177 
of this issue, Zhong et al.' show how qubits 
encoded in the magnetic moment (spin) of 


lE is just a little past the time of year when 


atomic nuclei in inorganic crystals can have 
lifetimes of up to six hours, and also offer a 
route to strong coupling with light. Six hours 
may seem short compared to storage times of 
conventional memories, but it should be plenty 
to develop quantum memories for the nodes 
that plug together quantum-communication 
networks. It is also striking that, using this 
technology, we could, rather straightforwardly, 
send a qubit from London to New York by air 
freight — something currently impossible 
using optical links. 

Quantum cryptography is a way to com- 
municate using information encoded in the 
states of quantum systems. It exploits the 
fact that measurements of quantum systems 
unavoidably affect their state, allowing com- 
municating agents to validate that there is no 
eavesdropper on the line. Quantum states are 
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some increase in response rate, but no change in 
the more important endpoint of one-year sur- 
vival’, Also, although inhibition of repopulation 
owing to PGE, might be expected to be specific 
to tumour cells, the addition of celecoxib led to 
increased cardiovascular toxicity and anaemia’. 
Despite these caveats, Kurtova and colleagues’ 
findings establish the principle that treatment 
failure can be caused by mechanisms of drug 
resistance that operate only in vivo, but that 
it is possible to modify such mechanisms to 
improve therapeutic outcome. m 
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notoriously fragile, and hence communication 
of qubits typically relies on using the states of 
nature's fastest and least-interacting particles: 
photons. However, even photons are eventu- 
ally scattered or absorbed, which has so far 
limited quantum communication based on 
transmission of individual photons to dis- 
tances of 200 kilometres in optical fibres” and 
140 km through free space’. 

Extending such demonstrations to create 
a secure quantum network with global reach 
requires a quantum version of telecommunica- 
tions signal repeaters to periodically boost the 
signal. Unfortunately, the same basic principles 
that make quantum cryptography resilient to 
eavesdropping forbid amplification of quan- 
tum signals without adding noise. Quantum 
repeaters therefore do not handle the actual 
data being transmitted — instead, their goal is 
to help to create high-quality quantum entan- 
glement of two distant nodes of a network, 
which can be used to teleport information 
securely between them*. A quantum-repeater 
network consists of quantum memories, in 
the form of matter-based qubits, connected by 
short, low-loss optical channels’. Each quan- 
tum memory is first entangled with a light 
beam, and then pairs of these light beams are 
combined to entangle the memories, as was 
demonstrated in 2013 using 2 qubits encoded 
in the electron spin of nitrogen-based impuri- 
ties in diamond crystals separated by 3 metres’. 
Pairs of entangled quantum memories can be 
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— Crystal 


Figure 1 | Quantum postal service. Quantum bits (qubits) of information can be optically written, 
using laser light, into collective excitations of the nuclear magnetic moment (spin) of atomic ensembles 
in crystals such as yttrium orthosilicate (YSO). Zhong et al.' have shown that europium atoms in YSO can 
retain their nuclear spin states for as long as 6 hours at low temperatures (2 kelvin) and at a judiciously 
chosen magnetic field (around 1 tesla). Cryostats to keep systems at such low temperature, and magnets 
to produce such magnetic fields, are routinely shipped while operational, often by air, and are compact 
enough to fit in a modest van. On the basis of today’s technology, the best way to send quantum 
information over long distances without loss could therefore be by post. 


‘daisy-chained’ to form an extended quan- 
tum-repeater network, but practical quantum 
repeaters require the matter-based qubits to 
have stronger coupling to light and longer 
quantum lifetimes than have so far been 
achieved using diamond’. 

Rare-earth elements (those with atomic 
numbers 57 to 71) underpin today’s opti- 
cal communication technologies through 
devices such as optical-fibre amplifiers based 
on erbium impurities. They may well be just 
as crucial in quantum networks, as demon- 
strated by the entanglement between light 
and neodymium atoms in an yttrium ortho- 
silicate (YSO) crystal’. Praseodymium nuclear 
spins in YSO have been placed in certain ‘sweet 
spots’ of an applied magnetic field, where the 
spins become insensitive, to first order, to 
fluctuations in magnetic field that would oth- 
erwise corrupt their state. When combined 
with dynamical decoupling — regularly flip- 
ping the spins to cancel out low-frequency 
noise — such nuclear spins showed quantum 
lifetimes of up to half a minute at cryogenic 
temperatures’. 

To go further, Zhong and colleagues turned 
to another rare-earth atom, europium, ‘doped’ 
in YSO, and identified conditions in which 
even the second-order sensitivity of the spins 
to magnetic-field fluctuations is suppressed, 
yielding predictions of quantum lifetimes of 
up to several minutes. The authors were in 
for a surprise, however, because, rather than 
minutes, they observed lifetimes extend- 
ing up to 6 hours at temperatures of about 


2 kelvin. This is because, in addition to 
securing the sweet-spot resilience to mag- 
netic-field noise, the large applied magnetic 
field (1 tesla) also suppressed environmental 
fluctuations in the immediate vicinity of the 
europium atom, offering a double whammy of 
protection. 

Although nuclear spins in YSO have 
extraordinary potential as quantum memo- 
ries, more work is needed to ‘write’ qubits 
into them using optical means. There are 
many methods for this. In one scheme, an 
optical transition between two energy states 
in an ensemble of rare-earth atoms is driven 
with a laser beam, while a detector awaits 
the arrival of a single photon emitted by the 
ensemble at a wavelength or direction differ- 
ing from that of the laser beam. When this 
happens, a particular pattern of quantum 
excitation becomes imprinted in the ensem- 
ble of nuclear spins (for example, imagine that 
the spins in the crystal adopt a striped pat- 
tern). Now, if we instead look for a photon in 
the interference pattern of light emitted 
from two such ensembles, it is possible to 
imprint entangled states across the two crystals 
(now the spins are striped in one crystal and 
plain in the other, and vice versa, like two pairs 
of Christmas socks that got mixed up before 
being wrapped). 

Another challenge for quantum repeaters is 
dealing with errors, such as photon loss, which 
can be mitigated using a register of several cou- 
pled qubits located at each matter-based node. 
These allow multiple poor-quality, entangled 
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states across distant nodes to be transformed 
into one high-quality, entangled state through 
a process known as entanglement distillation’. 
The nuclear spin 5/2 of the europium atom has 
6 energy levels and so provides complexity 
beyond the two states of a simple qubit that 
could be used for such distillation. 

In addition to laying the foundation for opti- 
cal quantum repeaters, these long lifetimes 
raise the possibility of an intriguing alterna- 
tive to qubit transmission: physically trans- 
porting the qubit-containing crystal instead 
of using optical fibres to send the qubits. Cer- 
tainly, in 6 hours it is possible to travel much 
further than the 200 km that currently limits 
optical quantum communication — and send- 
ing such crystals by post would easily be the 
highest-fidelity qubit-transmission technol- 
ogy available today (Fig. 1). However, this 
is unlikely to become a widespread method 
for quantum communication once quantum 
repeaters become fully realized, for the same 
reasons of bandwidth and speed that underlie 
the popularity of e-mail over a posted letter. 
A more likely application of portable, spin- 
based quantum memories would be to fit them 
to vehicles and use them to hold on to quan- 
tum information for limited periods when 
an optical quantum-communication link 
becomes broken. 

What about other memory applications, 
such as quantum money or quantum pass- 
ports, whose serial numbers would exploit 
the ‘unclonability’ of quantum states to prevent 
forgeries? These uses typically require room- 
temperature operation and quantum lifetimes 
measured in months and years — but the long- 
est room-temperature lifetimes observed so 
far have been around 40 minutes, for nuclear 
spins in silicon’. Border agencies may start 
worrying now about the international regula- 
tions (and taxation) for transporting quantum 
information between countries, but they are 
unlikely to need to search your hand luggage 
for qubits just yet. = 
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The versatile and 


plastic liver 


There is conflicting evidence about which cell type is responsible for liver 
regeneration following damage. It emerges that duct-like progenitor cells arise 
from hepatocytes after liver damage, a finding that reconciles previous data. 


MERITXELL HUCH 


rometheus, a Titan in Greek mythol- 
ogy, is said to have been condemned by 


Zeus to have his liver plucked out by an 
eagle every day for eternity, only to have the 
organ grow back each night. In real life, as in 
the myth, the liver has remarkable regenerative 
potential, but the precise mechanism by which 
liver cells repopulate the tissue following dam- 
age remains unknown. Writing in Cell Stem 
Cell, Tarlow et al.’ report that, following liver 
damage, transplanted liver cells called hepato- 
cytes are converted into another liver cell type, 
the ductal progenitor cell, which then prolifer- 
ates and differentiates back into a functional 
hepatocyte to replenish the tissue. 

The liver is the largest internal organ in 
the human body, and is responsible for many 
metabolic and detoxification activities. It 
is composed mainly of bile-duct cells and 
hepatocytes, which work in conjunction with 
other, less-populous cell types. But the cell type 
responsible for repopulation of the tissue after 
damage has been an area of active debate. 

Some studies** in mice have indicated 
that hepatocytes are the major drivers of 
liver regeneration. However, other studies 
in mice’, rats’ and zebrafish® have found 


a Hepatocyte ~e, 
transplantation < 
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Drug-induced 
damage 
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that, following blockade of hepatocyte regen- 
eration, damage activates a response that 
involves progenitor cells’. These liver progeni- 
tor cells have been shown to derive from ductal 
cells’ or to arise from an as-yet-unidentified 
cell®’. To add complexity to this already con- 
flicting set of reports, a stream of bile-duct cells 
with progenitor features is seen in almost all 
cases of human liver disease that involve cell 
loss”. Tarlow and colleagues sought to shed 
light on the issue by combining two gold- 
standard methods to assess stem-cell poten- 
tial: cell transplantation and lineage labelling. 
In the latter technique, cell types are indelibly 
labelled and their descendants traced, even if 
they give rise to different cell types. 

The authors first addressed the question 
of whether hepatocytes are the source of the 
progenitor cells that replenish damaged livers 
by using mice lacking the Fah gene, which 
encodes fumerylacetoacetate hydrolase. 
Hepatocytes lacking this enzyme accumu- 
late intermediate metabolites and undergo 
programmed cell death. Because of this, 
transplanted wild-type hepatocytes have a 
selective advantage over host hepatocytes, 
and so can engraft — that is, successfully inte- 
grate into the host tissue — and repopulate 
the liver. 


b Hepatocyte-derived <, 
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Figure 1 | Regeneration of the liver. The cell type that promotes liver regeneration following damage is 
a subject of much debate. a, Tarlow et al.’ transplanted liver cells called hepatocytes into mice that were 
deficient in the enzyme fumerylacetoacetate hydrolase and so model liver disease. The authors then 
damaged the host liver and observed that the transplanted donor hepatocytes became progenitor cells 
with the characteristics of bile-duct-cell progenitors, which proliferated and replenished the liver. b, If 
these hepatocyte-derived, duct-like progenitor cells are taken from the host liver and engrafted into a 
second mouse, they can differentiate back into functionally mature hepatocytes and populate the liver. 
Whether they can also produce mature bile-duct cells is unknown. 
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Tarlow and colleagues transplanted hepato- 
cytes labelled with a red fluorescent protein 
into Fah-deficient mice. Once the host liver 
had been repopulated with the red-labelled 
donor cells, the authors used toxic drugs to 
induce a type of liver injury that prevents 
hepatocyte proliferation and leads to the 
production of duct-like progenitor cells that 
repopulate the damaged area. They found 
that many of the duct-like progenitors were 
labelled red, indicating that they had arisen 
from the transplanted hepatocytes, in agree- 
ment with previous results in rats'’. Then the 
authors isolated these duct-like progenitors 
from the damaged livers and showed that the 
cells could engraft and repopulate a liver in 
a second animal, giving rise to fully mature 
hepatocytes (Fig. 1). These results indicate that 
hepatocyte-derived, duct-like progenitors are 
at least partially responsible for repopulating 
the liver following damage. 

The experiments raise questions about 
whether conversion between different cell 
states happens in undamaged livers, and 
whether transformation from hepatocytes to 
duct-like progenitors and back again is a com- 
mon phenomenon in human liver disease. 
Tarlow et al. observed a similar conversion 
of hepatocytes into duct-like progenitor cells 
when they transplanted human hepatocytes 
into Fah-deficient mice, confirming observa- 
tions from tissues derived from people with 
acute liver failure”. 

It is not known whether duct-like progeni- 
tors from humans or mice can convert into 
mature bile-duct cells because of a lack of mark- 
ers to distinguish donor duct cells from those 
derived from the mouse host. One possible way 
around the problem would be to grow progeni- 
tor duct cells in culture, then fluorescently label 
and transplant the cells. This strategy has been 
successfully used in mice in a study in which 
duct-like progenitor cells that had been grown 
in vitro engrafted into the host mouse liver after 
transplantation, albeit at low efficiency’. 

Not all of the duct-like progenitor cells that 
arose following damage were labelled red, 
indicating that some were not derived from 
hepatocytes. Tarlow and co-workers did not 
assess the fate of this cell population. Do 
these cells make fully mature ducts after their 
engraftment? In humans, primary biliary 
cirrhosis and biliary atresia, which affect the 
biliary-duct system, are among the most com- 
mon reasons both for liver transplants and 
for transplant rej ection'’. Therefore, identi- 
fying cells that can repopulate the bile-duct 
compartment is a priority. Could duct-like 
progenitors — those either derived from or 
independent of hepatocytes — be engrafted 
into mouse models of biliary diseases? Because 
Fah-deficient mice have a hepatocyte defect 
that does not allow duct engraftment, animal 
models of biliary disease will be needed to 
answer this question. 

Part of the controversy over liver 


regeneration has now been reconciled. 
Tarlow and colleagues’ finding that drug- 
induced damage causes hepatocytes to give 
rise to duct-like progenitors that then differ- 
entiate back into hepatocytes explains much 
of the conflicting evidence reported. Maybe 
Proteus, the Greek sea god who could mutate 
into different forms, is a more appropriate 
mythological reference for the versatile liver 
than Prometheus. = 
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A three-dimensional 
neural compass 


The discovery that the neural navigation system of the mammalian brain acts 
in three dimensions sheds light on how mammals orient themselves in complex 


environments. SEE ARTICLE P.159 


DAVID C. ROWLAND & MAY-BRITT MOSER 


ll mammals face the challenge of 

navigating in complex, three-dimen- 

sional (3D) environments, whether 
they are swinging from branch-to-branch in 
forests or burrowing underground tunnels. 
How does the brain maintain a sense of place 
and direction in 3D? In a beautiful study on 
page 159 of this issue, Finkelstein et al.’ report 
that bats have an internal neural compass that 
tracks direction in 3D during both surface 
locomotion and flight. 

The hippocampal-parahippocampal region 
of the brain contains four neural cell types that 
together make up the core of the mammalian 
navigational system: place, grid, border and 
head-direction cells. Place, grid and border 
cells provide information about position, dis- 
tance and the geometry of the surrounding 
environment, respectively. Head-direction 
cells provide information about bearing in 
the environment — they are considered to 
be the brain’s compass. The classical head- 
direction cell, discovered in 1984 in the dorsal 
presubiculum of the rat parahippocampal 
region”” , responds whenever the animal faces 
a particular direction in the horizontal plane 
(an azimuth). 

Finkelstein et al. first recorded neural activity 
in the dorsal presubiculum of bats as the 
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animals crawled upright on flat surfaces. The 
authors used a standard recording protocol 
for identifying head-direction cells in rats, but 
with one major technical advance — a track- 
ing device that allowed them to resolve the 
orientation of the head in 3D. As with rats”, 
they found many cells that responded to the 
animal's orientation in azimuth, but they also 
found cell types that responded to pitch (verti- 
cal orientation), roll and combinations of two 
or three axes. Relatively few cells responded 
to roll, and, perhaps not coincidentally, bats 
rarely rotate in the roll axis during flight. 
Therefore, the researchers focused primarily 
on azimuth and pitch. 

Next, the authors inverted the bats. To 
understand why this is important, consider 
a typical landing manoeuvre in which the bat 
begins flying towards the eastern side of a cave, 
inverts itself and lands facing west (Fig. 1a). 
If head-direction cells merely respond to 
the orientation of the animal with respect to 
external landmarks, then when the bat passes 
through the point at which its direction in the 
horizontal plane changes from east to west, 
the population of active cells would instantly 
switch from those representing east to those 
representing west, resulting in an unstable 
cellular network. Surprisingly, Finkelstein 
and co-workers discovered that a cell that was 
tuned to the east when the animal was upright 


East 


b Spherical coordinate system 


€ Toroidal coordinate system 


Figure 1 | Orientation during acrobatic flight manoeuvres. a, A typical bat landing manoeuvre, split 
into six stages. The bat begins facing east, inverts itself and lands facing west. b, Head-direction cells are 
the bat’s internal compass. If these cells act as a spherical coordinate system, a subset of cells will respond 
to the direction in which the bat faces in the horizontal plane, regardless of its pitch. In this example, the 
bat’s head changes direction in the horizontal plane (green rings) as it passes from stage 3 to stage 4, and 
so the population of active horizontally tuned cells would instantly switch from east-preferring (red) 
cells to west-preferring (blue) cells. This would make the network of cells unstable. c, Finkelstein et al.’ 
propose that the bat’s brain uses a toroidal coordinate system, which provides a stable representation of 
direction. In this system, the cells responding to eastward movement continue to respond during the 
entire manoeuvre. Additional cells tuned to pitch can signal whether the animal is upright or inverted. 
This combination gives a precise orientation in three dimensions. 


was west-tuned when the animal was inverted. 
Thus, azimuth-coding cells tuned to one 
direction would remain active throughout 
the previously mentioned landing manoeu- 
vre, maintaining a stable representation of 
direction. 

However, in avoiding one problem, another 
arises. How can an animal gauge its orienta- 
tion if azimuth-coding cells respond to one 
direction when it is upright and to the oppo- 
site direction when it is inverted? Finkelstein 
and colleagues found that the population of 
pitch-tuned cells cover the entire 360° range 
of pitch. Therefore, the intersection of active 
pitch-tuned and azimuth-tuned cells gives a 
precise orientation in 3D, and also tells the bat 
whether it is upright or inverted. 

Taken together, the authors’ data suggest 
that the bat’s brain uses a toroidal (doughnut- 
shaped) coordinate system to orient itself. This 
system has a major advantage over a spherical 
coordinate system — which is perhaps more 
intuitive — because it is continuous over the 
full 360° x 360° range of pitch and azimuth. By 
contrast, in a spherical coordinate system, in 
which azimuth-tuned cells fire in a particular 
direction regardless of pitch, there are abrupt, 
destabilizing transitions as the animal passes 
through each pole (Fig. 1b, c). 

Representation of azimuth in head-direction 


cells is often modelled as a continuous network, 
in which connections are strongest between 
cells activated in similar orientations. This can 
be imagined as a ring of connected cells that 
together represent the full 360° of azimuth. 
Thus, as the animal rotates in the horizontal 
plane, neural activity moves gradually around 
the ring, maintaining a stable representation 
of direction. Extending this model to a 3D 
toroidal coordinate system requires only the 
addition of a second ring representing 360° 
of pitch. This probably involves connections 
between cells that follow a toroidal arrange- 
ment. Curiously, the same type of connectivity 
might underlie the firing patterns of grid cells’, 
which coexist with classical head-direction 
cells in the presubiculum and its two neigh- 
bouring structures, the parasubiculum and the 
medial entorhinal cortex’. 

How do these results apply to other species? 
The acrobatic manoeuvres of bats pose chal- 
lenges that do not exist for most mammals. 
Thus, each animal might have a neural com- 
pass that suits its own behavioural repertoire. 
Indeed, head-direction cells in the rat anterior 
dorsal thalamus (a structure that projects to 
the presubiculum) seem to lose their tuning 
when the animals are inverted®. Alternatively, 
because many mammals — including some 
rodents and primates — spend time hanging 
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upside down, many or all mammals might 
have the same neural compass as bats. To test 
this, it will be necessary to apply Finkelstein 
and co-workers’ template to other species. For 
instance, the authors found 3D head-direction 
cells primarily in one subsection of the pre- 
subiculum. It will be necessary to record from 
this subsection in other species, and to test how 
these cells respond to manipulations, including 
inversions. 

This work also has implications for other cell 
types in the hippocampal—parahippocampal 
region. Previously, the same group described 
3D place cells in the bat hippocampus’, but the 
source of 3D spatial input to the hippocampus 
remains unclear. One plausible scenario is that 
this spatial information comes from the sum- 
mation of grid cells encoding distances of dif- 
ferent scales®, but whether grid cells process 
information in 3D is unknown. Because the 
firing patterns of grid cells probably depend on 
input from head-direction cells’, the current 
work strongly suggests that at least a subpopu- 
lation of grid cells will also act in 3D, making 
these cells attractive candidates for providing 
3D spatial input to the hippocampus. 

Finkelstein and colleagues’ study demon- 
strates the immeasurable value of taking an 
ethological approach to neuroscience — by 
studying an animal that behaves in 3D, they 
have discovered one way in which the mam- 
malian brain orients in 3D. This finding will 
undoubtedly prompt a careful re-examina- 
tion of head-direction cells in rodents, and 
fresh investigations in other species. Other 
mammals may use different compasses”, 
and if they do, understanding what drives the 
differences between species (whether they are 
hard-wired at birth or develop with experience) 
will lead to insight into the basic principles of 
the system. = 
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Three-dimensional head-direction 
coding in the bat brain 


Arseny Finkelstein'*, Dori Derdikman’?*, Alon Rubin!, Jakob N. Foerster}, Liora Las! & Nachum Ulanovsky! 


Navigation requires a sense of direction (‘compass’), which in mammals is thought to be provided by head-direction 
cells, neurons that discharge when the animal’s head points to a specific azimuth. However, it remains unclear whether a 
three-dimensional (3D) compass exists in the brain. Here we conducted neural recordings in bats, mammals well-adapted 
to 3D spatial behaviours, and found head-direction cells tuned to azimuth, pitch or roll, or to conjunctive combinations of 
3D angles, in both crawling and flying bats. Head-direction cells were organized along a functional-anatomical gradient 
in the presubiculum, transitioning from 2D to 3D representations. In inverted bats, the azimuth-tuning of neurons shifted 
by 180°, suggesting that 3D head direction is represented in azimuth x pitch toroidal coordinates. Consistent with our 
toroidal model, pitch-cell tuning was unimodal, circular, and continuous within the available 360° of pitch. Taken 
together, these results demonstrate a 3D head-direction mechanism in mammals, which could support navigation in 


3D space. 


Navigation requires the knowledge of one’s location (‘map’)’* and di- 
rection in space (‘compass’)**. The neural representation of spatial lo- 
cation in mammals includes place-cells which compute position’*, 
together with grid cells that encode distances'?””, and border/bound- 
ary cells which indicate the edges of the environment’*”°. The compass 
information is provided by head-direction cells, originally described in 
the rat dorsal presubiculum”’”’, which are neurons that become active 
whenever the animal’s head points to a specific direction (azimuth) in 
the horizontal plane******. 

Orientation in 3D space is crucial for the survival of rats” and many 
other mammals that move in 3D space, including monkeys that jump 
across tree-tops and humans navigating through multi-storey buildings, 
as well as squirrels, cats, dolphins and bats*”. Yet, it remains unknown 
how information about the direction of an animal in 3D is represented 
in the brain. Previous studies investigated the activity of place-, grid- and 
head-direction cells in 3D space**~**. However, head-direction tuning 
was studied primarily in planar horizontal angles (azimuth)’*'°??7*°” 
or during locomotion on planar vertical walls******, whereas the neural 
representation of all 3 Euler angles of head direction has not been studied, 
in any species. Several pitch-sensitive cells were reported in the lateral 
mammillary nuclei” and dorsal tegmental nucleus” of the rat, but they 
responded only to upward pitch (towards the zenith), and there seemed 
to be no neurons encoding directions ‘straight’ or “downwards”. More- 
over, neurons tuned to head roll were never found. 

Finally, head-direction cells were suggested to provide the compass 
information that is thought to be essential for map representation in 
the entorhinal-hippocampal system**'™. Therefore, to elucidate the 
neural basis of 3D navigation and in particular, how the vertical dimen- 
sion is integrated into the map representation”, it is essential to under- 
stand the coding of 3D head direction in the brain. 


Neural tuning to head azimuth, pitch, and roll 

Here, we developed a custom tracking device consisting of a 3D arrange- 
ment of light-emitting diodes (LEDs), which allowed monitoring all 
three Euler angles of head direction in freely moving animals (Fig. la, b 


and Extended Data Fig. la-c; Methods). We used this device to record 
neural activity from the dorsal presubiculum of Egyptian fruit bats that 
crawled in search of food (Fig. 1b-d and Extended Data Fig. 1d-j). We 
conducted two behavioural sessions separated by 1 h, and analysed only 
neurons that showed stable directional tuning between sessions 1 and 2 
(n = 122 directionally stable cells out of 266 total cells recorded from 
4 bats; Methods). Of these 122 neurons, 78 cells (or 64%) were statis- 
tically significant head-direction cells, tuned to at least one of the three 
Euler angles (Methods). 

We first asked whether ‘classical’ head-direction cells that encode 
azimuth are found in bat presubiculum. A large fraction of presubicular 
cells discharged selectively whenever the animal’s head was pointing at 
a certain azimuth (Fig. le, top row). A total of n = 63 of the 122 cells 
(52%) were significantly tuned to azimuth (Methods). These azimuth- 
coding cells exhibited stable tuning across sessions (mean r= 0.62), 
despite their relatively low firing rates (mean peak firing rate = 1.7 Hz). 
The average full-tuning-width of these cells was 156° + 6 °, which was 
wider than that of head-direction cells in rat dorsal presubiculum’>”! 
but similar to tuning-widths reported in rat lateral mammillary nuclei”. 
Despite these differences, other properties of bat azimuth-tuned cells 
were shared with rat head-direction cells: (i) the preferred head direc- 
tions spanned all possible azimuth values across the neuronal popu- 
lation (Fig. 1f, top); (ii) preferred directions were maintained when the 
animals were moved passively by the experimenter (Extended Data 
Fig. 2a, b, f); (iii) head-direction cells exhibited very little place-tuning 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a-e); (iv) some head-direction cells were modu- 
lated by angular velocity (Extended Data Fig. 3f-h). Overall, despite the 
differences in firing rates and tuning widths, most properties of azi- 
muthal head-direction cells in bats were very similar to classical head- 
direction cells in rats*”?”. 

We next asked whether bat presubiculum also contained neurons 
tuned to pitch or roll. We found, indeed, ‘pitch cells’ tuned to either 
positive, zero or negative pitch of the head (Fig. le, middle), as well as 
‘roll cells’ tuned to either right, zero or left roll of the head (Fig. le, 
bottom). Overall, 26 of the 122 cells (21%) were significantly tuned to 
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Figure 1 | Representation of head direction in the bat presubiculum: one- 
dimensional tuning to azimuth, pitch, and roll. a, Definitions of Euler angles 
(azimuth, pitch, roll) corresponding to the 3D rotation angles of the head. 

b, Schematic drawing of the tracking head-stage that allowed precise 
measurements of all 3 Euler angles of the head (see Extended Data Figs 11 
and 12 and Methods for details). Illustration by S. Kaufman. c, Sagittal section 
showing tetrode track in dorsal presubiculum; arrowhead, electrolytic lesion at 
track end. Red lines, presubiculum borders. d, Behavioural distribution of 
head-direction angles across all upright behavioural sessions in all bats. 

e, Neural tuning curves (firing rate versus angle). Individual neurons encoded 
azimuth, pitch, or roll, exhibiting stable directional selectivity across 
behavioural sessions (rows). f, Preferred firing directions across the cell 
population span the behavioural range. Counts denote significant sessions. 


pitch, anda smaller fraction, 15 cells (12%), were tuned to roll (Methods). 
Taken together, we identified here for the first time, to our knowledge, 


mammalian neurons encoding the three Euler rotation-angles of the 
head. 


Conjunctive tuning to 3D head direction 


To test whether head-direction cells encode conjunctive combinations 
of two Euler angles, we constructed 2D and 3D firing-rate maps in 
head-direction space, showing the activity of individual neurons as a 
function of combinations of two or three Euler angles (Fig. 2a-f). We 
found a diversity of directional properties in bat presubiculum neurons, 
including ‘pure’ cells tuned to only one Euler angle (Fig. 2b, c), but also 
many conjunctive cells that were significantly tuned to combinations 
of Euler angles (Fig. 2d, e; Methods). Double-conjunctive cells were quite 
common: of the ‘classical’ head-direction cells, tuned to azimuth, 27% 
were conjunctively tuned to pitch and 11% conjunctively tuned to roll 
(Fig. 2g). Triple-conjunctive neurons were rare (n = 4; for example, 
the cell in Fig. 2f, right). Thus, head direction in bat presubiculum was 
encoded both by neurons tuned to single Euler angles, and by multi- 
dimensional conjunctive neurons. 


Anatomical gradient of head-direction cells 


Next, we asked what is the functional-anatomical organization of head- 
direction cells in the dorsal presubiculum (Fig. 2h). Pure azimuth cells 
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were very abundant in the anterior part of presubiculum, close to the 
subiculum, and their prevalence decreased with distance from the subic- 
ulum border, when measured along the anterior—posterior axis (Fig. 2h 
and Extended Data Fig. 4b; r = -0.97). Opposite gradients existed for 
pure pitch, pure roll and conjunctive cells (Extended Data Fig. 4c-e; 
r > 0.7 in all cases). Further, for the two most common cell types, pure 
azimuth and conjunctive cells, we found that their abundances followed 
in fact a diagonal gradient along the transverse axis of dorsal presubi- 
culum, with pure azimuth cells being most common in the antero- 
lateral (proximal) part of presubiculum and conjunctive cells in the 
postero-medial (distal) part (Fig. 2iand Extended Data Fig. 4g-o). This 
striking functional gradient (Fig. 2i) raises the possibility that proximal 
presubiculum is used mostly for planar 2D orientation, whereas the 
distal presubiculum may be involved in orientation in 3D. 
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Figure 2 | Single cells encode one, two, or three Euler angles of head 
direction, and are organized according to a functional-anatomical gradient. 
a, Example cells. Raw data (top; grey line, head direction; red dots, spikes), 
and corresponding 2D colour-coded rate-maps (bottom), showing the 
directional field for 3 neurons in 2D projections (pitch X azimuth and 

roll X pitch). The range of pitch and roll in the 2D plots was limited to match 
the behavioural range of angles covered by the bats (Fig. 1d). b-e, Examples of 
4 neurons with different tuning properties, showing the 2D rate-maps for 

the two sessions (rows); minimal and maximal firing rates (in Hz) are indicated. 
f, Firing-rate maps in 3D projections (azimuth X pitch X roll) for a pure 
azimuth cell (left), pure pitch cell (middle), and triple-conjunctive cell tuned 
to all 3 Euler angles (right). g, Proportions of functional cell types in bat 
presubiculum (Methods). h, i, Functional-anatomical gradient of head- 
direction cells in dorsal presubiculum. h, Sagittal section through 
presubiculum; red lines, presubiculum borders. Yellow line: axis used to 
determine the anterior—posterior distance of the tetrode-track (arrowhead) 
from the subiculum border. i, Percentages of cells with pure tuning to azimuth, 
pitch, or roll, and conjunctive neurons tuned to any angular combination, 
plotted versus the recording position along the presubiculum’s transverse 
axis (Methods; graph based on all significant head-direction cells, n = 78; 

the four positional bins contain 8, 19, 23, 28 cells). 
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Azimuth tuning in inverted bats shifts by 180° 


We next asked, what coordinate system is used by the brain to repres- 
ent 3D head direction. The direction of a vector in 3D space is defined 
by azimuth and pitch, whereas roll is merely a rotation around this axis. 
As bats were shown to manoeuvre mostly in azimuth and pitch and 
much less in roll (ref. 46; see also Supplementary Video 1), and because 
conjunctive tuning to roll was relatively rare (Fig. 2g), we focused on 
azimuth and pitch. One way to dissociate between possible coordinate 
frames for representing azimuth X pitch is to invert the animal, which 
is also ethologically relevant for bats. 

We therefore introduced an inverted session (flanked between the 
two upright sessions), and found that nearly half of the azimuth-selective 
cells retained a directional firing when the bat was passively moved 
upside-down (Fig. 3a, middle row, blue lines; and Extended Data Fig. 5). 
Surprisingly, the cells’ best tuning-angle in azimuth was shifted by 180°, 
relative to the best tuning angle in upright sessions 1 and 2 (Fig. 3a, 
middle row, magenta lines show 180°-shifted tuning curves; compare 
to the top and bottom rows). The 180°-shift was evident also at the pop- 
ulation level: the differences in preferred azimuth between the two up- 
right sessions were distributed around zero, indicating stability (Fig. 3b, 
top), whereas the differences between the upright and inverted sessions 
had a U-shaped distribution, peaking at + 180° (Fig. 3b, bottom and 
Extended Data Fig. 5d). Notably, the 180°-shift in the preferred azi- 
muth of the neurons in inverted bats, was not caused by the fact that the 
inverted bat was moved passively (because passive-upright and active- 
upright tuning was very similar: see Extended Data Fig. 2a, b, f). The 
180°-shift was also observed when bats had positioned themselves upside- 
down of their own volition (Extended Data Fig. 6). Interestingly, these 
results are different from findings in inverted rats, where many head- 
direction cells were reported to lose their directional properties****. 


Toroidal model of 3D head-direction cells 


Ifhead-direction cells simply encode the bearing of a vector in 3D space 
(which can be described in spherical coordinates, Fig. 3c), the neurons 
are expected to fire whenever the bat’s head is directed towards the 
same distal point, irrespective of whether the bat is upright or inverted 
(Extended Data Fig. 7a, b). Our results of 180°-shift in the preferred 
direction under inversion, suggest that head direction in the bat pre- 
subiculum is not represented in spherical coordinates. Instead, it could 
be modelled by a toroidal manifold consisting of two independent cy- 
clical degrees of freedom, 360° azimuth and 360° pitch (Fig. 3d, and 
Extended Data Fig. 7c, d). According to this model, pitching the head 
beyond + 90°, does not change the azimuth angle in toroidal coordinates 
(Fig. 3d, red ring), and therefore a neuron tuned to a certain azimuth 
should keep firing also in the inverted position when the bat faces the 
180°-opposite direction, as indeed we observed (Fig. 3a, b). Comparison 
of the correlations between upright and inverted sessions, computed 
in spherical versus toroidal coordinates, showed significantly higher 
correlations for the toroidal representation (Fig. 3e; t-test: P< 0.001; 
Methods). 

Further, the toroidal representation entails that pure azimuth cells 
should appear as a vertical band on the torus (Fig. 3f, left column); pure 
pitch cells should form a horizontal band (Fig. 3f, middle); whereas 
conjunctive azimuth X pitch cells should appear as a patch (Fig. 3f, right). 
This was indeed found for all three cell types (Fig. 3f, and Extended 
Data Figs 7 and 8). 


Pitch cells exhibit circular tuning to 360° 


The toroidal model implies that pitch is represented allocentrically and 
continuously over a circular range of 360° (Fig. 3d and Extended Data 
Fig. 9). To directly test this prediction, we recorded 175 cells from the 
presubiculum of 2 additional bats that crawled inside a vertical ring 
(Fig. 4a, pose 2). Pitch cells exhibited clear tuning (Fig. 4b, red curves, 
and Extended Data Fig. 10b, c), and the preferred pitch angles for dif- 
ferent neurons were distributed across the entire 360° circular range of 
pitch, with a slight over-representation of 0 ° pitch (Fig. 4c; x” test for 
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Figure 3 | Azimuth tuning in inverted bats is consistent with a toroidal 
model of head-direction coding. a, Azimuth tuning in three example cells, 
across the two upright behavioural sessions (top and bottom rows) and the 
inverted session (middle row, blue). Magenta curves in middle row: tuning- 
curves of the inverted session, shifted by 180°. b, Distributions of differences 
in preferred direction between sessions, for cells significantly tuned to azimuth 
in the inverted session. Top, angular difference between the two upright 
behavioural sessions (S1-S2), showing a peak in the distribution near 0°, 
indicating stability. Bottom, angular difference between each of the upright 
sessions and the inverted session (S1-inverted, $2-inverted), indicating 180°- 
shift of the preferred direction in the inverted session. c, Schematic depiction of 
azimuth (blue) and pitch (red) in spherical coordinates. Numerical values of 
azimuth and pitch are indicated with corresponding colours. Pitching beyond 
+ 90° (along the red circle) results in abrupt shift of head azimuth by 180°. 
d, Toroidal coordinates, in which for each azimuth (blue) there is a 360° range 
of possible pitch-angles (red). Outer surface of the torus corresponds to upright 
bat positions; inner surface, to inverted positions. All positions along the 

red circle (corresponding to pitch angles between + 180°) keep the same 
azimuth in the toroidal coordinates, hence pitching beyond + 90° does not 
change the azimuth (contrary to spherical coordinates, red circle in c). See 
also Extended Data Fig. 7a-d. e, Average 2D-correlations of firing maps in 
upright versus inverted sessions, for all cells tuned to azimuth or pitch (n = 144 
(72 cells X 2 sessions)), represented in either spherical (left) or toroidal 
coordinates (right). Error bars, mean + s.e.m.; ***P < 0.001. f, Toroidal 2D 
head-direction fields for a pure azimuth cell (left), pure pitch cell (middle), 
and conjunctive azimuth X pitch cell (right). Upper panels, schematic 
illustrations. Lower panels, 3 example neurons; transparent bins, angles 
where the animal spent <0.5s. 
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non-uniformity: P< 0.01). The ‘ramp-like’ tuning often observed on 
the arena floor (Fig. 4b, black, corresponding to Fig. 4a, ‘pose 1”) was in 
fact a clipped version of the full circular tuning on the ring (Fig. 4b, 
compare black to red curves; population data, Fig. 4d). Similar to azi- 
muth cells, individual pitch cells exhibited unimodal tuning (Fig. 4b, e, f 
and Extended Data Fig. 10b, c). Tuning widths for pitch cells were quite 
similar to those of azimuth cells (Fig. 4g and Extended Data Fig. 10). 
We thus conclude that the tuning to pitch was circular (360°), unim- 
odal, and continuous. 
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Figure 4 | Pitch cells are tuned unimodally and continuously to a cyclical 
range of 360°, as predicted by the toroidal model. a, Behavioural setup 
number 2 allowed a comparison of head-direction tuning when the bat crawled 
on the arena floor (‘pose 1’) versus crawling along the inner side of a vertically 
positioned ring (‘pose 2’). b, Pitch tuning of 3 example cells during ring 
locomotion (red curve, pose 2, ranging between + 180°), overlaid on the pitch 
tuning of the same neurons during floor locomotion (black curve, pose 1, 
ranging between + 45°). c, Distribution of preferred firing directions of pitch- 
significant cells on the ring (n = 45); note that the population spans the full 
range of 360°. d, Distribution of correlation-coefficients for pitch tuning on 
ring versus floor. e, Examples of pitch and azimuth cells (red and blue curves, 
respectively), fitted with von Mises circular normal functions (black curves). 
f, Distributions of R? values of von Mises fits to pitch and azimuth. g, Average 
tuning width was similar for azimuth cells and pitch cells. Error bars, 

mean + s.e.m. h, Example of a conjunctive cell tuned to azimuth (top) and pitch 
(bottom), overlaid with von Mises fits (black curves). i, Left, full 360° X 360° 
fitted 2D rate-map for the neuron in h, computed by multiplying the 1D 

von Mises fits to azimuth and pitch. Right, actual 2D rate map measured for this 
neuron during floor locomotion (the pitch range sampled on the floor is 
indicated by white lines on the left panel). j, Same 360° X 360° fitted map as in 
i, presented in toroidal coordinates by wrapping the full 2D directional map 
around both axes. k, Distribution of correlation coefficients between the 2D 
map measured on the floor (as in i, right panel) and the relevant range of the 
full 2D map (as in i, left panel, the segment between the white lines), plotted 
for all the pitch and azimuth cells with sufficient number of spikes on both floor 
and ring (n = 42; Methods). NS, not significant. 


Further, reconstruction of the full 360° X 360° unwrapped maps for 
conjunctive azimuth X pitch neurons, matched closely the actual recep- 
tive fields observed on the floor of the arena (Fig. 4h-k), as predicted by 
the toroidal model. Taken together, these results suggest a torus-based 
representation of 3D head direction in the bat presubiculum. 
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Head -direction cells in freely flying bats 


An intriguing question is whether the 3D head-direction tuning that 
we observed in crawling bats would also be found during flight, where 
the movement is volumetric and not anchored to a specific locomotion 
plane. To test this, we used a wireless device to record 67 cells from the 
dorsal presubiculum during flight (Fig. 5a). We found that 30% of the 
cells (n = 20/67) were significantly directionally tuned, a very similar 
proportion to the 29% (78/266) found in crawling bats. Moreover, sim- 
ilar to crawling bats, the flight data revealed pure azimuth, pure pitch, 
and conjunctive azimuth X pitch neurons (Fig. 5b). Tuning widths were 
also similar between flight and crawling (Fig. 5c). Interestingly, peak fir- 
ing rates were more than twofold higher in flight as compared to crawl- 
ing (Fig. 5d), consistent with the increased linear and angular velocity 
during flight**. Collectively, these data suggest the existence of 3D head- 
direction tuning in both crawling and flight. 


Discussion 


Here we present the first evidence, to our knowledge, for a conjunctive 
representation of 3D head direction in the mammalian brain (Figs 1 
and 2), which may serve as a “3D neural compass’. Head-direction cells 
were organized along the transverse axes of the presubiculum, with pure 
azimuth (‘2D’) cells being more prevalent in its proximal part and con- 
junctive 3D cells more abundant distally (Fig. 2h, i). Tuning widths for 
azimuth and pitch were rather similar (Fig. 4g). Notably, we found a 
surprising 180°-shift of the preferred-azimuth direction in inverted bats 
(Fig. 3), and a cyclical tuning of pitch cells to 360°-pitch (Fig. 4). These 
results, together with our finding of conjunctive cells, suggested that 
head direction is represented in toroidal coordinates (azimuth X pitch). 

The 3D head-direction cells described here, together with the 3D 
place-cells that we recently found in the bat hippocampus”, could sup- 
port 3D ‘map-and-compass’ navigation. We predict that conjunctive 3D 
head-direction cells might be found also in non-flying mammals that 
move in complex 3D environments or that orient their head up/down, 
such as squirrels, cats, dolphins and primates. Of particular interest 
will be to record from the presubiculum of mice which, in contrast to 
rats, naturally hang and locomote upside-down very well. We expect 
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Figure 5 | Head-direction cells in freely flying bats. a, Behavioural setup 
number 3: flight-room. Objects and cues located in the room were omitted 
from the schematic, for clarity. b, Examples showing 2D rate-maps of head- 
direction cells recorded in flight, exhibiting different tuning properties: a pure 
azimuth cell, a pure pitch cell, and two azimuth X pitch cells. c, Average 
tuning width for azimuth cells recorded during crawling (n = 63) and in flight 
(n = 14). Error bars, mean + s.e.m. d, Average peak firing rate for all the 
significant head-direction cells in crawling (n = 78) versus flight (n = 20). 
Firing rates increased more than twofold during flight. Error bars, 

mean + s.e.m.; **P< 0.01. HD, head direction. 
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that, under inversion, head-direction cells in mice will exhibit similar 
properties to those in bats. 

Our results yield interesting predictions for 3D grid cells. Proximal 
presubiculum (containing 2D head-direction cells, Fig. 2h, i) is known 
to project to distal medial entorhinal cortex (MEC), whereas distal pre- 
subiculum (containing 3D head-direction cells) projects to proximal 
MEC”. Because computational models propose that head-direction 
information is used for path-integration to form grid cells**, we might 
expect a gradient of 2D-to-3D grid cells in flying bats—that is, 2D grid 
cells (vertical columns) in distal MEC, near the border with lateral en- 
torhinal cortex; and 3D grids (for example, 3D close-packing of spheres) 
in proximal MEC, near the border with parasubiculum. 

The proposed toroidal model of head-direction coding is a general- 
ization of the hemi-torus model for rat head-direction cells’, extended 
to the inverted pose. A fully toroidal topology has several advantages. 
First, it avoids undesirable network instabilities. In the spherical coord- 
inate system, rotation of the head beyond + 90° pitch will result in an 
abrupt shift of the azimuth by 180°, and hence in abrupt changes of 
ensemble neural activity. In contrast, the toroidal topology confers con- 
tinuity and stability, thus avoiding singularities in network activity when 
the bat passes through + 90° of pitch (see Supplementary Video 1 for 
example passages through + 90° of pitch). Second, an allocentric tor- 
oidal representation is commutative. Finally, a toroidal topology could 
directly support toroidal continuous attractor network models of head 
direction. 

The torus is not necessarily the only possible model that can explain 
our data. The full set of rotations in 3D is described by ‘real projective 
space 3’ (RP®, also knownas ‘hypersphere of rotations’), which has three 
degrees of freedom (azimuth, pitch, and roll), whereas the torus is a 
manifold within RP’, with only two degrees of freedom (azimuth X 
pitch). However, for animals like bats—which exhibit very little roll, 
but manoeuvre substantially in azimuth and pitch—the torus is the sim- 
plest low-dimensional manifold within RP’ that is consistent with our 
data. 

Finally, we note that head-azimuth was defined to date as the direc- 
tion of the animal’s nose (rostro-caudal axis) in the horizontal plane; 
however, the toroidal representation can be naturally interpreted as a 
coordinate system with two orthogonal axes: the azimuthal direction 
is anchored to the interaural axis (the animal’s ears), and thus remains 
the same for any pitch, whereas the pitch direction is being anchored 
to the rostro-caudal axis. 

In summary, the toroidal topology of 3D head-direction represen- 
tation in bats is consistent with the animal’s natural behaviour and the 
need to represent absolute 3D directions in space, as well as with bio- 
logical requirements for network stability, and with the structure of 
continuous attractor models. Thus, it provides a convergence of etho- 
logy, neurobiology and computation. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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Yeasts, which have been a component of the human diet for at least 7,000 years, possess an elaborate cell wall a-mannan. 
The influence of yeast mannan on the ecology of the human microbiota is unknown. Here we show that yeast a-mannan 
is a viable food source for the Gram-negative bacterium Bacteroides thetaiotaomicron, a dominant member of the 
microbiota. Detailed biochemical analysis and targeted gene disruption studies support a model whereby limited cleav- 
age of a-mannan on the surface generates large oligosaccharides that are subsequently depolymerized to mannose by the 
action of periplasmic enzymes. Co-culturing studies showed that metabolism of yeast mannan by B. thetaiotaomicron 
presents a ‘selfish’ model for the catabolism of this difficult to breakdown polysaccharide. Genomic comparison with 
B. thetaiotaomicron in conjunction with cell culture studies show that a cohort of highly successful members of the 
microbiota has evolved to consume sterically-restricted yeast glycans, an adaptation that may reflect the incorporation 


of eukaryotic microorganisms into the human diet. 


The microbial community in the human large bowel, the microbiota’”, 
is central to the health and nutrition of its host**. Glycan utilization is 
a key evolutionary driver underpinning the structure’” of this micro- 
cosm!”, with the Bacteroidetes playing a dominant role in this process. 
The genomes of Bacteroidetes contain polysaccharide utilization loci 
(PULs)’ that encode the apparatus required to utilize complex carbohy- 
drates, with each PUL orchestrating the degradation ofa specific glycan. 

The microbiota contains a cohort of bacteria that target «-mannosidic 
linkages (based on sequence similarity to glycoside hydrolase families 
(GHs) that are populated by o-mannosidases and «-mannanases)*”, 
indicating that o-mannose-containing glycans, such as those from yeast 
and other fungal «-mannans, are significant nutrients for these microbes 
(see Supplementary Information section 1.0). Furthermore, these glycans 
are implicated in the immunopathology of the inflammatory bowel disease, 
Crohn’s disease’*"' (Supplementary Information section 2.0). The genome 
of Bacteroides thetaiotaomicron, a dominant member of the microbiota, 
encodes 36 proteins predicted to display 1-mannosidase or 4-mannanase 
activity”. Here we unravel the mechanism by which B. thetaiotaomicron 
metabolizes the major «-mannose-containing glycans presented to the 
large bowel. The data also show that B. thetaiotaomicron expresses a 
specific yeast «-mannan degrading system that is distinct from the high 
mannose mammalian N-glycan (HMNG) depolymerizing apparatus. 


Yeast a-mannan utilization by B. thetaiotaomicron 

B. thetaiotaomicron utilizes «-mannan as a sole carbon source and tran- 
scriptional studies identified three B. thetaiotaomicron PULs (MAN-PULI, 
MAN-PUL2 and MAN-PUL3; Fig. la) that were activated by a-mannan 


from Saccharomyces cerevisiae’, Schizosaccharomyces pombe and the 
pathogenic yeast Candida albicans (Fig. 1b and Extended Data Fig. 1a, b). 
B. thetaiotaomicron mutants lacking MAN-PUL2 or MAN-PUL1/2/3 
were unable to grow on yeast mannan in vitro, (Extended Data Fig. 1c). 
In gnotobiotic mice fed a diet lacking glycans the B. thetaiotaomicron 
mutant AMAN-PUL1/2/3 outcompeted the wild-type bacterium, whereas 
wild-type B. thetaiotaomicron was the dominant species in rodents fed 
a yeast-mannan-rich diet, (Fig. 2a). These data underscore the impor- 
tance of MAN-PUL1/2/3 when B. thetaiotaomicron is exposed to yeast 
mannan in vivo, while the intriguing dominance of the mutant strain 
in animals fed a polysaccharide-free diet is further considered in Sup- 
plementary Information section 3.2. To explore whether B. thetaiotao- 
micron degraded x-mannan and HMNG" by distinct enzyme systems, 
the PULs activated bya HMNG, MangGIcNAc>, were evaluated. A single 
PUL was activated by MangGlcNAc, which was distinct from MAN- 
PUL1/2/3 (Fig. 1c), demonstrating that degradation, and thus utiliza- 
tion, of o-mannan and HMNG are carried out by different PULs. 

Analysis of the growth profiles of 29 human gut Bacteroidetes species 
revealed that nine species metabolized S. cerevisiae o-mannan, with 33 
out of 34 strains of B. thetaiotaomicron growing on the glycan (Fig. 1d). 
These data show that B. thetaiotaomicron, along with some of its phy- 
logenetically related neighbours, dominates yeast mannan metabolism 
in the Bacteroidetes phylum of the microbiota. Within fully sequenced 
genomes of 177 microbiota members, the presence of GHs integral to 
ot-mannan degradation (GH38, GH92 and GH76) are restricted to five 
species of Bacteroides and three of Parabacteroides; no Firmicutes con- 
tained this grouping of glycoside hydrolases’. 
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Figure 1 | B. thetaiotaomicron PULs involved in 
yeast g-mannan metabolism, and utilization of 
the glycan in Bacteroidetes. a, Genes encoding 
known or predicted functionalities are colour- 
coded and, where appropriate, annotated 
according to their CAZy family. SGBP; surface 
glycan binding protein. b, Structures of yeast 

(S. cerevisiae) mannan and HMNG. c¢, Cells were 
grown on media containing glycans as the sole 
carbon source ( = 3 separate cultures per 
substrate), and susC transcripts derived from PULs 
that encode GH76 and/or, GH92 enzymes were 
quantified by qPCR. The fold change relative to 
glucose-grown cells is shown on the y axis and the 
x axis shows the genes probed. Inset: levels of susC 
transcripts derived from MAN-PUL1/2/3 when 
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Structure of the B. thetaiotaomicron a-mannan PULs 

B. thetaiotaomicron MAN-PUL] and MAN-PUL2 display significant 
synteny (Supplementary Table 1) while MAN-PUL3 displays no organ- 
izational similarity to the other two loci (Fig. 1a). Characterization of 
the 15 enzymes encoded by the mannan PULs revealed that these loci 
orchestrate o-mannan degradation from diverse yeasts and possibly 
other fungi. For example, MAN-PULI contains an o-galactosidase, 
BT2620, which targets o:-galactosyl linkages absent in S. cerevisiae mannan 
but present in other fungal %-mannans such as the yeast Schizosac- 
charomyces pombe'* (Extended Data Fig. 1d), explaining why inactivation 
of MAN-PULI affects growth of B. thetaiotaomicron on this polysac- 
charide (Extended Data Fig. 1b). Functional diversity is also evident in 
MAN-PUL2, which, in addition to its catabolic role, encodes glycosyl- 
transferases that mediate synthesis of the trisaccharide Man-a-1,3- 
[Man-o-1,6]-Man (Extended Data Fig. 2). Thus, MAN-PUL2 comprises 
a unique example of the co-regulation of related catabolic and biosyn- 
thetic functions within a single PUL”. 


Mannan degradation at the cell surface and periplasm 

The enzymatic degradation of x-mannan is restricted through steric 
constraints imposed through the side chains appended to the back- 
bone (Supplementary Table 2 and Extended Data Figs le and 4a). 
Critically, the «-1,6-Man-backbone is not accessible to the endo-a- 
1,6-mannanases until the side chains have been removed, consistent 
with the topography of the substrate binding cleft of these enzymes 
(Extended Data Fig. 3a, b). The MAN-PUL3-encoded endo-«-1,2- 
mannosidase BT3862 released a limited proportion of the terminal 
Man-o-1,3-Man disaccharides, thereby assisting in exposing the back- 
bone. The structural basis for the specificity displayed by BT3862 is 
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described in Extended Data Fig. 3c, d. In addition to BT3862, other 
surface enzymes are required to partially expose the -1,6-Man-backbone. 
Screening for such enzymes revealed an %-mannosidase, BT2199, that 
mediates very limited extracellular removal of side chains (Extended 
Data Fig. 4a) and thus facilitates limited cleavage of the mannan back- 
bone by the surface endo-o-1,6-mannanases BT2623 and BT3792. The 
activity profiles of BT2199 and the surface endo-acting mannanases 
are consistent with the observed production of large oligosaccharides 
by non-growing cells of B. thetaiotaomicron incubated with yeast man- 
nan (Extended Data Fig. 4b, c). 

The cellular location of the key «4-mannan hydrolysing enzymes 
(Fig. 2b, c) indicates that the polysaccharide was degraded primarily 
in the periplasm where the side chains were removed by the synergistic 
action of %-mannosidases and sugar-6-monophosphatases’* (Fig. 2d, e, 
Extended Data Fig. 5, Supplementary Tables 2 and 3 and Supplemen- 
tary Information section 4.0). The broad specificity of BT3774 enabled 
the «-mannosidase to play a key role in the removal of the uncharged 
side chains, being the only enzyme capable of removing the sterically 
restricted o-1,2-Man units linked to the «-mannan backbone (Fig. 3 and 
Extended Data Figs 4f and 5) as well as cleaving the Man-1-phosphate 
linkage, a critical step in the removal of the phosphorylated branches 
(Fig. 2d). The importance of BT3774 in «-mannan catabolism was con- 
sistent with the growth profile of the B. thetaiotaomicron mutant Abt3774 
(Extended Data Fig. 1d). 

Hydrolysis of the «-1,6-Man backbone of «-mannan by B. thetaio- 
taomicron was mediated by surface and periplasmic ‘retaining’ endo- 
o.-1,6-mannanases (Extended Data Fig. 4e). The surface endo-mannanases 
BT2623 and BT3792 (Fig. 2b, c) generated large oligosaccharides, while 
the periplasmic mannanases BT2631 and BT3782 produced small limit 
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Figure 2 | Mannan PULs enable colonization of gnotobiotic mice; key 
biochemical and cellular features of the encoded enzymes. a, Colonization 
of gnotobiotic mice (n = 5) by wild type B. thetaiotaomicron (red) and a 
mutant (black) lacking MAN-PUL1/2/3 (AMAN-PUL1/2/3). On day 0 mice 
were gavaged with ~10° colony-forming units (c.f.u.) of 50:50 of the 

two B. thetaiotaomicron strains and then fed a control diet lacking 

B. thetaiotaomicron-digestible glycans (green). Left, after 7 days the control diet 
was supplemented with 1% YM in drinking water (pink shading). Middle, 
identical treatment as to the left panel except no mannan was included after 
day 7 (shaded green). At day 21 mannan in the water was switched between 
the groups in the left and middle panels, indicated by the colour panels 

(pink = mannan, green = no mannan). Right, mice fed the control diet (shaded 
green) were switched to a diet containing leavened bread (blue). The average 
abundance of the mannan utilization mutant (black) in mice fed the bread diet 
compared to the corresponding time points in mice fed the glycan-free diet 
(mean = s.e.m., 81% + 1.2% in animals fed the bread diet versus 90% + 1.7% in 
mice fed the glycan-free diet; P = 0.00005 by unpaired Student's t-test). Time 
points at which there was a significant difference between the mutant and wild 


products (Extended Data Fig. 6a—c). Consistent with these product pro- 
files, the periplasmic enzymes were ~100- to 1,000-fold more active 
than the surface mannanases against oligosaccharides with a degree 
of polymerization (d.p.) <6, whereas against large oligosaccharides 
(d.p.=6) the periplasmic and surface enzymes displayed broadly 
similar activities (Fig. 2f and Supplementary Table 4). The linear and 
hence unadorned «-1,6-mannooligosaccharides generated in the peri- 
plasm were hydrolyzed by the exo-c-1,6-mannosidases BT2632 and 
BT3781 (Extended Data Fig. 6d, e and Supplementary Table 2), as pre- 
viously proposed’®, The inability of the backbone-cleaving enzymes to 
attack wild-type yeast «-mannan indicates that these glycoside hydro- 
lases cannot accommodate o-1,6-linked Man decorated at O2 (side chains 
are appended «-1,2 to the mannan backbone) in the active site or prox- 
imal subsites, consistent with the structures of the substrate binding 
clefts of BT3792 and BT3781 (Extended Data Fig. 3a-f). 


A B. thetaiotaomicron PUL for HMNG catabolism 


HMNG-PUL encodes four enzymes and two surface glycan binding 
proteins (Extended Data Fig. 7a). BT 3990 and BT3991 target o1-1,2-Man 
and -1,3-Man linkages, respectively, in HMNGs”. The terminal undec- 
orated o-1,6-Man exposed by BT3990 is hydrolysed by BT3994, which 
requires GlcNAc at the reducing end for activity, producing Man-a- 
1,6-Man-B1,4-GlcNAc (Extended Data Fig. 7b). BT 3987 is a surface 


type B. thetaiotaomicron on the bread diet compared to the glycan-free diet 
(P = 0.05) are indicated with an asterisk . b, Fluorescent- and light-microscopy 
images of B. thetaiotaomicron incubated with polyclonal antibodies against 
BT3792 and BT3774. c, Western blots of B. thetaiotaomicron cells cultured on 
yeast mannan that were untreated with proteinase K (0h) or incubated with 
2 mg ml proteinase K for 16h. RP, recombinant protein. Blots were 
probed with antibodies against the B. thetaiotaomicron enzymes. Localization 
blots and microscopy images (b, c) are representative data from three biological 
replicates. d, Phosphorylated high mannose N-glycan MNN4 and RNAase 

B incubated with BT 2629 (GH92 «-mannosidase), BT3783 (phosphatase) or 
BT3774 (GH38 o-mannosidase) and the products analysed by capillary 
electrophoresis. Mans to Mang (subscript numbers refer to the number of Man 
units in the N-glycans) lack phosphate and mannose-1-phosphate groups. 

P* indicates the N-glycan contains a single phosphate, which is in the following 
structure: Man-a-1-phosphate-c-6-Man-a-1,2-Man. e, Catalytic efficiency 

of the endo--1,6-mannanases against «-1,6-mannooligosaccharides 

(see Supplementary Information Table 4 for full data). D.P., degree of 
polymerization of the mannooligosaccharides. 


endo-acting N-acetylglucosaminidase, which cleaves the oligosaccharide 
from its polypeptide (Extended Data Fig. 7c, d). The released HMNG is 
held on the surface of B. thetaiotaomicron through the mannose-binding 
protein BT3986, while the SusD homologue BT3984, by recognizing 
GlcNAc at the reducing end of the glycan (Extended Data Fig. 7e, fand 
Supplementary Table 5), probably orientates the glycan into the outer 
membrane porin (SusC homologue BT3983) for transport into the peri- 
plasm, where the periplasmic «-mannosidases hydrolyse the oligosac- 
charide into a trisaccharide that is degraded by enzymes that are not 
encoded by HMNG-PUL. A model for the enzymatic degradation of 
HMNG is displayed in Fig. 4. The importance of HMNG-PUL in the 
metabolism of the N-glycan is consistent with the reduced growth of 
the 4bt3993 mutant (lacking the extra-cellular o factor regulator of 
HMNG-PUL) cultured on MangGlcNAc, (Extended Data Fig. 7g). 


Yeast a-mannan degradation by B. thetaiotaomicron 


Substrate promiscuity is a hallmark of the «-mannan degradation appa- 
ratus of B. thetaiotaomicron, as steric constraints limit enzymatic access 
to the glycan side chains, and consequently the polysaccharide backbone. 
Accordingly, B. thetaiotaomicron uniquely uses surface o-mannosidase(s), 
probably BT2199, to generate limited, but sufficient, side chain removal 
for the surface endo-acting enzymes to mediate infrequent cleavage of 
the backbone. The B. thetaiotaomicron mannan-degrading apparatus 
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Figure 3 | Model of yeast mannan 
deconstruction by B. thetaiotaomicron. Boxes 
show examples of bonds cleaved by the endo-a- 
1,2-mannosidase BT3862, by the «-1,3- and o-1,2- 
mannosidase activities displayed by BT2629 and 
BT3784, respectively, and the Man-1-P and 
a-1,2-Man linkages targeted by BT3774. Extended 
Data Fig. 3 shows 3D structures (cartoons, 
colour-ramped from the amino terminus (blue) to 
the carboxy terminus (red)) of the enzymes that 
play a key role in mannan degradation. In this 
model limited degradation occurs at the surface 
and the bulk of glycan degradation occurs in the 
periplasm. SusC-like proteins mediate transport 
across the outer membrane’. 
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is optimized to minimize nutrient loss, illustrated by the observation that 
no oligosaccharides were released into the culture supernatant when 
B. thetaiotaomicron was cultured on a-mannan (Extended Data Fig. 4c). 

Endo-«-1,6-mannanases are central to the hierarchical degradation 
of yeast mannan, reflecting their location and substrate specificities. 
The surface endo-acting enzymes generate large oligosaccharides min- 
imizing extracellular metabolism and loss to other microbiota residents. 
The periplasmic endo-a-1,6-mannanases generate numerous short oli- 
gosaccharides, maximizing the substrate available to the periplasmic 
exo-acting o-1,6-mannosidases. This ‘selfish’ model is consistent with 
the inability of B. thetaiotaomicron to support growth of mannose- and 
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Figure 4 | Model of HMNG depolymerization by B. thetaiotaomicron. The 
interaction of mannose with the surface glycan binding protein (SGBP) is 
shown, while the binding of the SusD homologue (D) to the reducing end 
GlcNAc directs the N-glycan into the SusC-like (C) porin. In both the yeast 
mannan and the HMNG models the majority of glycan degradation occurs in 
the periplasm and not on the surface. The enzymes probably involved in the 
periplasmic degradation of the trisaccharide generated by the HMNG-PUL- 
encoded system are addressed in Supplementary Information section 4.3. 
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mannan-backbone-using strains of Bacteroides on intact S. cerevisiae 
o#-mannan (Fig. 5). It should be emphasized, however, that the degra- 
dation of at least some polysaccharides is mediated through synergistic 
interactions between different members of the microbiota!*”, illustrat- 
ing the diverse mechanisms by which nutrients are used in this micro- 
bial community. 

This work provide insights into the adaptation of the microbiota to 
yeast domestication in the human diet reflecting the regular consump- 
tion of yeast-leavened bread, fermented beverages and products such 
as soy sauce. B. thetaiotaomicron, and a limited number of other micro- 
biota-derived Bacteroidetes, have evolved a complex machinery to digest 
and metabolize yeast cell-wall mannans. Phylogenetic analysis suggests 
that this trait penetrated the human gut Bacteroidetes at least twice, 
once each in the Bacteroides and Parabacteroides. It is also possible, 
however, that close relatives of B. thetaiotaomicron have gained parts of 
this complex catabolic trait via separate events. Analysis of 250 human 
metagenomic samples revealed «-mannan-degrading PULs closely 
related to those from B. thetaiotaomicron in a majority (62%) of sub- 
jects (Extended Data Fig. 8) making it more common than culturally- 
restricted traits like red algal porphyran degradation”®, but less common 
than plant cell-wall xyloglucan degrading PULs, identified in divergent 
Bacteroides species*’” (see Supplementary Information section 3.3). 

The o&-mannan degrading capacity of B. thetaiotaomicron is con- 
sistent with the bacterium’s ‘glycan generalist’ strategy”’*”*, enabling 
the microorganism to thrive in the competitive environment of the 
microbiota, where the omnivorous diet of the host requires rapid adap- 
tion to the nutrients presented to the distal gut. Many of the organisms 
in the microbiota produce enzymes that attack the major components 
of the human diet such as starch and pectins. An additional survival 
strategy for some members of the microbiota, such as B. thetaiotaomi- 
cron, is the targeting of low-abundance, highly complex dietary glycans 
that are not metabolized by most other organisms, exemplified here by 
yeast mannan. With respect to the human host the degradation of 
a-mannan by B. thetaiotaomicron may also be relevant to the health- 
promoting effects of the human microbiota”. This work provides 
insights into a sophisticated «-mannan degrading apparatus that exists 
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Figure 5 | Bacteroides co-culture sharing experiments. a-d, B. 
thetaiotaomicron was co-cultured with Bacteroides cellulosilyticus WH2 (a, b) 
or with Bacteroides xylanisolvens NLAE-zI-p352 (c, d) with either mannan (a, c) 
or mannose (b, d) as the sole carbon source. Each non-mannan user was 

also cultured on mannan independently. The upper graph in each panel depicts 
the c.fu. ml~! of each strain, relative to the c.f£.u. ml? at inoculation. Total 
c.f.u. ml~* was determined by colony counts, and the proportion of each bacteria 
was determined by qPCR of marker genes from genomic DNA (shown in the 
lower graph of each panel). Error bars represent s.d. of three biological replicates. 
Bc, B. cellulosilyticus; Bt, B. thetaiotaomicron; Bx, B. xylanisolvens. 


within widespread members of the human microbiota, thereby revealing 
the impact made by the historical domestication of yeast and other 
dietary fungi on the structure of this microbial consortium. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Producing recombinant proteins for biochemical assays. DNAs encoding the 
mature forms of the enzymes used in this study were amplified by PCR using 
appropriate primers. The amplified DNAs were cloned into Ncol/Xhol, Nco/ 
BamHI, Ndel/Xhol or Ndel/BamHI restricted pET21a or pET28a, as appropriate. 
The encoded recombinants generally contained a C-terminal His,-tag, although, 
where appropriate, the His-tag was located at the N-terminus of the protein. The 
GH92 enzymes encoded by HMNG-PUL were cloned in a previous study’’. To 
express the recombinant genes encoding the mannan degrading enzymes, Escherichia 
coli strains BL21(DE3) or TUNER, containing appropriate recombinant plasmids, 
were cultured to mid-exponential phase in Luria Bertani broth at 37 °C. This was 
followed by the addition of 1 mM (strain BL21(DE3)) or 0.2 mM (TUNER) iso- 
propyl B-p-galactopyranoside (IPTG) to induce recombinant gene expression, and 
the culture was incubated for a further 5h at 37 °C or 16h at 16 °C, respectively. 
The recombinant proteins were purified to >90% electrophoretic purity by immo- 
bilized metal ion affinity chromatography using Talon, a cobalt-based matrix, and 
eluted with 100 mM imidazole, as described previously”. 

Producing recombinant proteins BT3783, BT3792 and BxGH99 for crystal- 
lization. pET28a expression vectors encoding mature BT3783 (residues 27 to 314) 
and BT3792 (residues 155 to 514) were cloned into pET28a via Nhel and Xhol 
sites. The gene encoding the B. xylanisolvens homologue of GH99 (BxGH99) was 
constructed from synthesized oligonucleotide fragments (Genscript) and also sub- 
cloned into pET28a using Ndel and Xhol restriction sites. Plasmids encoding BT3783 
and BT3792 were transformed into E. coli BL21(DE3) Star chemically competent 
cells, and grown in LB broth at 37 °C supplemented with 50 pg ml’ kanamycin. 
Production of recombinant BT3783 was induced by the addition of 0.2 mM IPTG 
at a culture OD¢o9 = 0.6, and incubation at 16 °C for 16h. BT3792 was produced 
using the auto-induction method” by shaking inoculated 0.5-1 cultures supple- 
mented with 50 jig ml” ' kanamycin for 36 h at 37 °C and then 48 hat 20°C. E. coli 
BL21 (DE3) cells harbouring the BxGH99-encoding plasmid were cultured in 0.51 
ZYM-5052 auto-induction media”, supplemented with 50 jg ml’ kanamycin, at 
37 °C for 8h, with induction occurring overnight at 16 °C. 

To purify BT3783 and BT3792, cells were collected by centrifugation and rup- 
tured by chemical lysis procedure at 4 °C. In brief, cells were resuspended in 25 ml 
of a solution consisting of 7% (w/v) sucrose, 50 mM Tris-HCl (pH 7.5), for 5 min. 
Lysozyme (Sigma-Aldrich; 10 mg) was then added and stirred for 10 min. A solu- 
tion (50 ml) consisting of 0.6% (w/v) Triton-X, 0.6% (w/v) deoxycholate, 20 mM 
Tris-HCl (pH 7.5) was added and stirring continued, after which 5 mM MgCl, was 
added followed by addition of DNase (Sigma-Aldrich) to a final concentration of 
8.5 tg ml’. The resulting solutions were then centrifuged for 45 min at 13,000¢ 
Similarly, cells harbouring BxGH99 were collected and resuspended in 50 mM 
NaH>PO, (pH 8.0), 300 mM NaCl, and lysed by sonication. 

BT3783 clarified cell lysates were purified by nickel Sepharose affinity chro- 
matography by stepwise elution with imidazole. Positive fractions identified by 
SDS gel electrophoresis were dialysed into 20 mM Tris (pH 8.0) and concentrated 
to 11.25mgml ' with an Amicon stirred ultrafiltration unit model 8200. BT3792 
clarified cell lysates were purified using nickel-affinity chromatography, and 
positive fractions were buffer exchanged by dialysis into 25 mM Tris-HCl (pH 8.0) 
before further purification by anion exchange chromatography. Anion exchange 
purified BT3792 buffered in 25 mM Tris-HCl (pH 8.0), 500 mM NaCl, and 2mM 
dithiothreitol was concentrated using a stirred cell Amicon with a 10 kDa cutoff to 
20 mg ml’. For BxGH99 soluble lysate (isolated by centrifuging at 13,000g) was 
applied to a NiSO,-charged 5 ml HiTrap chelating column (GE Healthcare), pre- 
equilibrated in the same buffer. Protein was eluted in an imidazole gradient, dia- 
lysed, concentrated, and further purified on an S75 16/60 gel filtration column (GE) 
pre-equilibrated in 25 mM Na-HEPES (pH 7.0), 100 mM NaCl, 1 mM dithiothreitol. 
Binding studies. Affinity gel electrophoresis was used to screen for potential 
glycan binding proteins, following the method described in ref. 27 with the target 
polysaccharide at 1 mg ml’. The binding of proteins to their ligands was quantified 
by isothermal titration calorimetry (ITC), as described previously”. Titrations were 
carried out in 50 mM Na-HEPES buffer, pH 7.5 at 25 °C. The reaction cell contained 
protein at 50 uM, while the syringe contained either the oligosaccharide at 10 mM 
or polysaccharide at 3-5 mgml '. The titrations were analysed using Microcal 
Origin version 7.0 software to derive n, K,, and AH values, while AS was calculated 
using the standard thermodynamic equation, RTInK, = AG = AH — TAS. 
Glycoside hydrolase and phosphatase assays. o-Mannosidase activity was deter- 
mined by the continuous monitoring of mannose release using a linked enzyme 
assay system purchased from Megazyme International (mannose/fructose/glu- 
cose detection kit). The reaction was carried out at 37 °C in 50 mM Na-HEPES 
buffer (pH 7.0) containing 2mM MgCl, 1mM ATP and 1mM NADP*, excess 
concentrations of linker enzymes (hexokinase, phosphoglucose isomerase and 
glucose-6-phosphate dehydrogenase) and 1 mg ml’ BSA. Through linker enzymes 


glucose-6-phosphate, generated from the released mannose, is oxidized by glucose- 
6-phosphate dehydrogenase with concomitant reduction of NADP* to NADPH, 
which was monitored at 340 nm using an extinction coefficient of 6223 M~*cm™’, 
The polysaccharide substrates used were S. cerevisiae 4-mannans from wild-type 
or appropriate mutant strains that produce variants of the polysaccharide (Extended 
Data Fig. 5); these mannans were purified from stationary-phase cultures of the 
yeast grown in yeast extract peptone dextrose medium, as described previously’’. 
The «-1,6-mannooligosaccharides, which were also used as substrates, were gen- 
erated as follows: 1 g o-mannan from the S. cerevisiae mutant mnn2 (comprises the 
a-1,6-mannan backbone with no side chains) was digested to completion with the 
endo-mannanase BT3792. The products were freeze-dried and the small mannoo- 
ligosacchardes (d.p. 2 to 5) were purified on two P2 Bio-gel columns set up in series, 
while the large oligosaccharides, with a d.p. of 6 to 8, were fractionated on two P4 
Bio-gel columns also in series. The columns were run at 0.2 ml min‘ ' in distilled 
water. The 5-ml fractions were evaluated by thin-layer chromatography (TLC) and 
those containing the same oligosaccharide were pooled. The activity of the endo- 
mannanases against “-mannans was determined in 50mM Na-HEPES buffer 
(pH 7.5) containing an appropriate concentration of the polysaccharide (ranging 
from 0.1-6 mg ml’) and 1 mg ml * BSA. Reactions were incubated for 30 min at 
37 °Cand, at regular time intervals, 500-111 aliquots were removed and the amount 
of reducing sugar was quantified deploying the dinitrosalicylic acid reagent”* and a 
standard curve of mannose in the reaction conditions used. TLC was also used to 
provide a qualitative profile of the mannooligosaccharides generated by the GH76 
endo-mannanases from these reactions. Around 4 tll of the reaction was spotted on 
silica gel TLC plates and the plates were developed in butanol:acetic acid:water 
2:1:1 and carbohydrate products detected by spraying with 0.5% orcinol in 10% 
sulfuric acid and heating to 100°C for 10 min. Substrate-depletion assays were 
used to determine the activity of the endo-mannanases against o-1,6-mannooli- 
gosaccharides. In brief, 50 [1M of the oligosaccharides in 50 mM sodium phosphate 
buffer (pH 7.5), containing 0.1 mg ml | BSA (NaP buffer), was incubated with an 
appropriate concentration of enzyme (10 to 500 nM). Aliquots were removed at 
regular intervals for up to 1 h and, after boiling for 10 min to inactivate the enzyme, 
the amount of the substrate mannooligosaccharide remaining was quantified 
by high-performance anion-exchange chromatography (HPAEC) using standard 
methodology. In brief, the reaction products were bound to a Dionex CarboPac 
PA-200 column equilibrated with 100 mM NaOH. Mannose and mannooligosac- 
charides were eluted with a 0-200 mM sodium acetate gradient in 100 mM NaOH 
at a flow rate of 0.25ml min ', using pulsed amperometric detection. The data 
were used to determine catalytic efficiency (k.a1/Ky) as described previously”’. To 
determine the activity of the GH99 endo--1,2-mannosidase BT3862, the enzyme 
was incubated with Man-o-1,3-Man-o-1,2-Man-a-1,2-Man-1-CH3, and, in com- 
bination with the «-1,2-mannosidase BT3990, mannose release was monitored 
using the continuous assay described above (BT3990 is active on the product of 
BT3862, Man-a-1,2-Man-a-1,2-Man-1-CH3). The activity of BT3862 against aryl- 
mannosidases was as described previously”. A strategy deploying 2-aminobenzamide 
(2-AB)-labelled glycans at the reducing end, using the Sigma GlycoProfile 2-AB 
labelling kit as per the manufacturer’s instructions, was used to determine the 
catalytic efficiency of BT3994. The enzyme (100 nM) was incubated with 5 uM 
MansGlcNAc, (generated by treating ManjGlcNAc, with BT3990 an o-1,2- 
mannosidases) or Man3GlcNAc; (generated from MansGIcNAc, by treating with 
BT3991, o-1,3-mannosidase’’) in NaP buffer for up to 1 h. Aliquots were removed 
at regular intervals and the amount of glycan remaining was determined using 
HPAEC anda fluorometric detector. A similar strategy, employing labelled glycans 
in combination with HPAEC and fluorescence detection was used to measure the 
endo-f-N-acetylglucosaminidase activity of BT3987 against MangGlcNAc>. The 
activity of the enzyme was also evaluated against glycoproteins using matrix-assisted 
laser desorption/ionization time of flight (MALDI-TOF) mass spectrometry as 
described below. BT2630 and BT3783 were assayed for phosphatase activity using 
the EnzChek Phosphate Assay kit to detect the release of phosphate from appro- 
priate phosphorylated sugars. Prior to these assays the two proteins were treated 
with EDTA and the chelating agent was removed using a PD10 column. The assays 
were carried out in 50 mM Na-HEPES buffer (pH 7.5) containing 1 mM of MgCl 
or another divalent ion. In this discontinuous assay aliquots were removed at 
regular intervals, the enzyme was inactivated by boiling and phosphate release 
determined. 

The specificity of enzymes against phosphorylated and neutral high mannose 
N-glycans was assessed by capillary electrophoresis. The methodology was essen- 
tially that described in ref. 31. The two substrates were MNN4 (phosphorylated 
high mannose N-glycans released from glycoproteins expressed by a genetically 
modified strain of Yarrowia lipolytica) and N-glycan from RNAase B (primarily 
high mannose N-glycans), which were released from their respective glycopro- 
teins with PNGase F. The N-glycans were labelled at the reducing end with 8- 
aminopyrene-1,3,6-trisulfonic acid**, and incubated overnight at 30°C with 
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~2 uM of enzyme in 10 mM Na-Hepes buffer (pH 7.0) containing 2mM CaCl. 
The reactions were analysed by capillary electrophoresis with laser-induced fluor- 
escence detection (CE-LIF) using an ABI 3130 capillary DNA sequencer as described 
previously”. 

Mannosyl-transferase assays. BT3775 and BT3776 at 30 UM were screened for 
activity using mannose and all possible «-mannobiose acceptors at a concentra- 
tion of 10 mM. Reactions were performed in 10 mM Na-Hepes buffer (pH 7.5), 
10mM MnCl, 50mM GDP-Mannose at 37°C over time course intervals of 
0 min, 5 min, 15 min, 30 min, 60 min and 16 h. Reactions were stopped by boiling 
for 10 min. To explore the synergy between the two GT32 glycosyltransferases, 
reactions were performed with BT3775 and BT3776 simultaneously using man- 
nose as an acceptor, and in a step-wise progression with BT3775 and mannose as 
the acceptor, followed by BT3776 on the purified products of the initial BT3775 
reaction. Enzyme concentrations were maintained in both conditions at 30 uM. 
MALDI-TOF mass spectrometry of reaction products. To permethylate N-glycan 
fragments and mannooligosaccharides appropriate enzyme reactions were freeze- 
dried and suspended in dry dimethylsulfoxide (DMSO; 200 11). Oligoglycans were 
per-O-methylated using standard methods”. Freshly prepared sodium hydroxide 
base in dry DMSO (300 pl) and then iodomethane (150 pl) was added to each 
sample. The tube was purged with nitrogen and vortexed vigorously. Permethylated 
oligosaccharides (PMOs) were extracted in 2 ml water. After removing excess 
iodomethane (CH3I), 2 ml dichloromethane was added and vortexed to extract 
lipophilic components. The aqueous layer was removed after centrifugation. This 
was repeated five more times. After the final rinse, the dichloromethane layer was 
transferred into a fresh tube and dried down under N> stream. The samples were 
then dehydrated and dissolved in 50% aqueous methanol and loaded onto C18 
reverse phase resin (100 mg ml’, Resprep SPE Cartridges) and eluted with acet- 
onitrile (AcN). AcN washes were dried down under N2 and dissolved in 20 pl 
methanol. Equal volumes of the sample and 2% DHBA in aqueous methanol, which 
was used as the matrix, were combined in a separate microfuge tube and loaded on 
the MALDI-TOF mass spectrometry plate. MALDI-TOF mass spectrometry ana- 
lyses were performed with an AB4700 MS instrument (Applied Biosystems) in 
positive ion, reflector mode with 100 shots taken per spectrum. PMO mass values 
were queried online (http://www.expasy.org/tools/glycomod/) by GlycoMod tool 
that can predict possible oligosaccharide structures that occur on proteins from 
their experimentally determined masses. 

NMR analysis of glycosyltransferase reaction products. The mannooligosac- 
charide products were separated by size exclusion chromatography on a Superdex- 
75 HR10/30 column using a Dionex Ultimate 3000 HPLC equipped with a ShodexRI- 
101 refractive index detector. The column was eluted with water and fractions were 
collected and freeze-dried. The lyophilized fraction containing the trisaccharide 
was dissolved in D,O (0.3 ml, 99.9%; Cambridge Isotope Laboratories) and one- 
and two-dimensional NMR spectra were recorded at 298 K with a Varian Inova 
NMR spectrometer operating at 600 MHz equipped with a3 mm NMR cold probe. 
The homonuclear (gCOSY, TOCSY and NOESY) and the hetereonuclear (gHSQC 
and gHMBC) experiments were recorded using standard Varian pulse programs. 
Chemical shifts were measured relative to internal acetone (5;; 2.225). Data were 
processed using MestReNova software (Universidad de Santiago de Compostela, 
Spain). Interglycosidic scalar couplings observed in the gHMBC spectra were used 
to determine the sequence and glycosidic linkages of the mannosy] residues in the 
oa-Man-(1,3)-[«-Man-(1,6)]-Man trisaccharide product. 

Linkage analysis of GT32 glycosyltransferase mannooligosaccharide pro- 
ducts. Overnight incubations were boiled for 5 min and then centrifuged to pellet 
denatured protein. A 200 1g aliquot of the sample was suspended in 200 11] DMSO 
and magnetically stirred for 5 days. The sample was then permethylated accord- 
ing to the method in ref. 34. Two hundred microlitres of the NaOH base were 
added and, after 10 min, 100 ul CH3I were added and the sample was stirred for 
40 min. An additional 200 ll base and 100 LL CHI were then added and stirring 
was continued for 40 min. The reaction was worked up by addition of 2 ml H,O, 
removal of excess CH;I by sparging with N2, and CHCl, extraction. The per- 
methylated material was hydrolyzed using 2 M trifluroacetic acid (TFA) (2h ina 
sealed tube at 121 °C), reduced with NaBD,, and acetylated using Ac,O/TFA. The 
resulting partially methylated alditol acetates were analysed on a Hewlett Packard 
5890 GC interfaced to a 5970 MSD (mass selective detector, electron impact ion- 
ization mode); separation was performed on a 30m Supelco 2330 bonded phase 
fused silica capillary column. 

Stereochemistry of endo-a-1,6-mannanases. A solution of BT3792 (25mg, 
approximately 400 jtmole) in buffered DO (0.25 ml, 50 mM phosphate-citrate, 
200 mM NaCl, pD 6.0 (deuterium ion concentration is 1 1M)) was added to a 
solution of 4-nitrophenyl «-D-mannopyranosyl-1,6-o-D-mannopyranoside (4.1 mg, 
0.0086 mmol) in D,O (0.75 ml, 50 mM phosphate-citrate, 200 mM NaCl, pD 6.0) 
at 22°C. The course of the reaction was monitored by 1H NMR (500 MHz) to 
identify the stereochemistry of the reaction by analysing the relative timing of the 
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appearance of the anomeric «- and B-proton signals. Signals were assigned by two- 
dimensional NMR analysis (HSQC). 

Bacteroides culture and whole-cell assays. B. thetaiotaomicron was cultured 
anaerobically at 37 °C in minimal media containing an appropriate carbon source, 
or in TYG (tryptone yeast extract glucose medium) as described previously”’. 
Growth curves presented in the paper are averages of six biological replicates. 
B. thetaiotaomicron was grown in 5 ml minimal media on 0.5% w/v S. cerevisiae 
mannan (Sigma) or glucose as the sole source to mid exponential phase (OD¢oonm 
0.6-0.8). Cells were harvested by centrifugation, 5000g for 10 min at room tem- 
perature and washed in 5 ml PBS (pH 7.1) before being resuspended in 500 ull PBS. 
Cells (50 pl) were assayed against yeast mannan (10mg ml) at 37°C for 16h. 
Assays were analysed by thin layer chromatography, 5 il of each sample was spotted 
onto silica plates and resolved in butanol/acetic acid/water buffer. The plates were 
dried and sugars visualized by orcinol/sulfuric acid heated to 70 °C. 

Cellular localization. Cultures of B. thetaiotaomicron (100 ml) were grown in 
minimal media on yeast mannan (0.5% w/v) as a sole carbon source, to mid 
exponential growth phase (OD¢o0nm 0.6-0.8). Cells were harvested by centrifu- 
gation and washed in 10 ml PBS before being resuspended in 5 ml of the buffer. 
The cells were split into four 1 ml aliquots. To 3 of the aliquots 2 mg ml’ Proteinase 
K was added and incubated at 37 °C for 1-16h, the fourth sample was left as an 
untreated control also for 16 h. Following incubation with the protease the samples 
were centrifuged at 5000g for 10 min and the supernatant discarded. The cell 
pellets were resuspended in 1 ml PBS and the proteins precipitated by the addition 
of 200 ll trichloroacetic acid and incubation on ice for 30 min. The precipitated 
proteins were pelleted by centrifugation and washed 4 times in 1 ml ice-cold 
acetone. The protein pellets were resuspended in 250 pil Laemmli buffer and sub- 
jected to SDS/PAGE. Gels were transferred to Whatman Protran BA 85 nitrocel- 
lulose membrane. Proteins of interest were detected using anti-sera raised against 
the corresponding protein. The secondary antibody used was a chicken anti-rat 
conjugated to horseradish peroxidase. Antibodies were detected by chemi-lumin- 
escence using Biorad Clarity Western ECL Substrate. 

Immunofluorescence microscopy. B. thetaiotaomicron suspensions (OD¢00nm = 
0.8) in PBS (pH 7.0) were applied to clean Eppendorf tubes, fixed by an equal 
volume of 2X formalin (9% formaldehyde in PBS), and rocked for 90 min at 25 °C. 
The cells were then pelleted by centrifugation for 3 min at 7000g and washed twice 
with 1 ml of PBS. The bacterial cell pellet was resuspended in 1 ml of blocking 
solution (2% goat serum, 0.02% NaN; in PBS) and incubated at 4 °C for 16h. After 
incubation cells were centrifuged again at 7000g and the supernatant discarded. 
For labelling, the bacteria were incubated with 0.5 ml of primary rat IgG (1/500 
dilution of IgG in blocking solution) for 2h at 25 °C. The cells were then pelleted, 
by centrifugation, washed in 1 ml of PBS and resuspended in 0.4 ml goat anti-rat 
IgG Alexa-Fluor 488 (Sigma), diluted 1/500 in blocking solution, and incubated 1 h 
at 25°C in the dark. The cells were then pelleted, washed with PBS and resus- 
pended in 50 il of PBS containing ProLong Gold antifade reagent (Life Tech- 
nologies). Labelled bacterial cells were mounted onto glass slides and secured with 
coverslips. Fluorescence was visualized using a Leica SP2 UV microscope (Leica 
Microsystems, Heidelberg, GmbH) with X63 NA 1.32 lens. Alexa-Fluor 488-labelled 
bacteria were viewed under an ultraviolet microscope view and compared with 
bright-field phase-contrast of the same image. 

Constructing mutants of the yeast mannan and HMNG PULs in B. thetaio- 
taomicron. The inactivation of the HMNG-PUL extra-cellular factor regulator 
was described previously'’. The other mutants deployed in this study, PUL knock- 
outs and single gene clean deletions, were introduced by allelic exchange using the 
pExchange vector as described in ref. 35 The use of quantitative reverse transcrip- 
tase PCR to quantify appropriate transcripts followed the methods described in 
ref. 13. 

Gnotobiotic mice experiments. All animal experiments were approved by the 
University Committee on Use and Care of Animals at the University of Michigan 
and were supervised by a veterinarian. Germ-free mouse experiments were con- 
ducted in a total of 24, 6-8-week-old male and female Swiss Webster mice (each 
was considered to be a single biological replicate in its respective experiment and 
treatment group). Mice were randomly assigned into groups by a technician who 
was not familiar with the project. The investigators were not blinded to the iden- 
tities of the treatment groups during the experiment and no data were excluded 
from the final analysis. For in vivo gene expression studies, mice were randomly 
grouped into three groups containing three animals each, and then subjected to 
three different dietary regiments. Two groups were fed a gamma-irradiated custom 
diet (glycan-free diet) that contained only glucose as the available carbohydrate as 
well as cellulose, a polysaccharide that cannot be degraded by B. thetaiotaomicron, 
as a non-digestible fibre supplement**. One of the two groups maintained on this 
diet was provided with purified «-mannan (1% w/v) in drinking water (Harlan- 
Teklad). The third group was fed a custom version of the glycan-free diet in which 
the glucose was replaced with dried/crumbed bread (50% w/w of final diet) that 
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had been produced using yeast as a leavening agent (Zingerman’s Bake House, 
Ann Arbor, MI). Mice were pre-fed on each dietary condition for five days, colo- 
nized with B. thetaiotaomicron by oral gavage (~ 10° c.f.u. per animal) and main- 
tained for an additional 5 days before euthanizing and collection of caecal contents 
for gene expression analysis. For the in vivo competition experiment, wild-type and 
mannan PUL triple mutant strains were each labelled with a unique 24 base pair 
(bp) oligonucleotide tag, which is contained in a pNBU2-based chromosomal 
integration vector and quantifiable by qPCR, as previously described’. Each strain 
was grown overnight in TYG medium and combined at approximately equal amounts 
before being gavaged into mice as described above. For competition experiments, 
five mice were used in each group (chosen based on the sample size used in 
previous studies to observe significant changes in competitive index’*”’) and fed 
varying regimens of the three diets described above for a total period of 38 days. All 
germfree mice used in the competition experiment were pre-fed the glycan-free 
diet for 1 week before colonization. 

Bacteroides co-culturing experiments. B. thetaiotaomicron, B. xylanisolvens 
NLAE-zl p352 and B. cellulosilyticus WH2 were cultured in minimal media con- 
taining glucose (0.5% w/v) as a carbon source to mid exponential growth phase 
(OD¢00 0.7-0.8) . Cells were collected by centrifugation and washed twice with 
5 ml of PBS to remove any residual glucose. The washed cells were resuspended in 
5 ml of fresh minimal media with no carbon source. Minimal media (10 ml) 
containing mannose or yeast mannan as the carbon source was inoculated with 
equal volumes of B. thetaiotaomicron/B. xylanisolvens or B. thetaiotaomicron/B. 
cellulosilyticus. A control culture of minimal media containing yeast mannan was 
also inoculated with either B. xylanisolvens or B. cellulosilyticus. All cultures were 
set up in triplicate. Samples (1 ml) were taken at the point of inoculation, early 
exponential, late exponential and stationary phase of growth. Serial dilutions of 
each sample were plated on to rich media and incubated for 2 days before colony 
counts were recorded. Proportions of B. thetaiotaomicron, B. xylanisolvens and 
B.cellulosilyticus per sample were determined by quantitative PCR from genomic 
DNA using unique marker genes for each strain. 

Searches of human gut metagenomic data sets for mannan PULs. A search of 
250 different healthy and diseased (Crohn’s disease and ulcerative colitis) human 
metagenomic samples was conducted exactly as described previously*®. Probes 
corresponding to the three B. thetaiotaomicron mannan PULs were first checked 
against database of complete and draft microbial genome sequences to identify 
regions that were present in species other than B. thetaiotaomicron, or the porcine 
B. xylanisolvens strains in the case of MAN-PULI. In the case of MAN-PUL2 and 
MAN-PUL3, the entire sequence was determined to be specific for sequenced 
B. thetaiotaomicron isolates; whereas, MAN-PULI was trimmed to a region con- 
taining 15.059 kilobases (kb) that were unique to B. thetaiotaomicron and porcine 
B. xylanisolvens. The three probes used correspond to the following base pair coor- 
dinates in the B. thetaiotaomicron VPI-5482 genome sequences: MAN-PULI 
(3262908..3277966), MAN-PUL2 (4893415..4928241) and MAN-PUL3 (5012915. 
5031551). 

Crystallization. BT3783 and BT3792 were crystallized using the sitting drop vapour 
diffusion method at 18 °C. BT3783 crystals were obtained by mixing equal volumes 
of purified, recombinant BT3783 protein at a concentration of 11.25 mg ml! with 
mother liquor solution consisting of 15% (w/v) polytheylene glycol 4,000, 5% (+/-)- 
2-methyl-2,4-pentanediol (v/v), 3 mM D-mannose, and 200 mM MgCh. Crystals 
of BT3792 were obtained by mixing equal volumes of purified recombinant BT3792 
at a concentration of 20 mg ml’ buffered in in 25 mM Tris-HCl (pH 8.0), 500 mM 
NaCl, 2 mM dithiothreitol with a reservoir solution consisting of 5% glycerol (v/v), 
24% (w/v) polyethylene glycol monomethyl ether (average M,, 2,000), 0.25 M sodium 
acetate, and Bis-Tris-HCl (pH5.5). Large, thin plate crystals of BT3792 developed 
over a period of 5 days toa week. BT3792 crystals were cryoprotected in crystallization 
solutions supplemented with 25% ethylene glycol and cryo-cooled directly in a Nz 
stream at —160°C before diffraction experiments. 

BxGH99 crystals were grown at 19°C using hanging-drop vapour diffusion 
with equal volumes of protein (30 mg ml~') and reservoir solution consisting of 
0.1M sodium acetate pH 5.1, 20% w/v polyethylene glycol monomethyl ether 
(average M,, 2,000), 2.0% low molecular weight poly-y-glutamic acid. Ligand 
complex formation as a ternary with Man-isofagamine and «-1,2-mannobiose, 
was achieved by soaking native BxGH99 crystals in mother liquor supplemented 
with approximately 10 mM of respective ligand solutions for a period of 30 min 
before flash cooling in liquid N>. Crystals were cryo-protected by the stepwise 
addition of ethylene glycol, supplemented with appropriate ligand(s), to a final 
concentration of 20% v/v. 

Data collection, structure solution and refinement. Diffraction data from both 
BT3783 and BT3792 crystals were collected at the Canadian Lightsource beam- 
line 08B1-1 (CMCF-BM) in oscillation mode (1 = 0.97961 and 0.98005 A, with 
data collected at 100K, respectively). The BT3783 and BT3792 data sets were 
processed with iMosflm*’** and XDS”, respectively, and both were scaled with 


SCALA*. BT3783 and BT3792 structures were solved by molecular replacement 
with the program Phaser MR” using the coordinates of apo-BT3783 (PDB: 
3MPR) and the coordinates of Lin0763 from Listeria innocua (PDB: 3K7X). 
The asymmetric unit of BT3783 and BT3792 contain four and two protein mole- 
cules, respectively. The structures were subsequently improved with cycles of 
manual building with COOT" and refinement with REFMAC™. Five per cent 
of the reflections were flagged as ‘free’ to monitor the refinement process. The 
structure of BT3783 extends from residues 26-309 with a magnesium ion coor- 
dinated in the putative active centre. The structure of BT3792 runs continuously 
from residues 151-525. Due to a lack of continuous density corresponding to this 
polypeptide region, residues 274-290 are absent in the model of BT3783. BT3792 
structural refinement required amplitude correction for twinning. The final refined 
structures were validated with the aid of Molprobity””. Final BT3783 and BT3792 
structures featured, respectively, 94.8 and 99.6% of all modelled residues within the 
Ramachandran ‘favoured’ region, with a further 4.2 and 0.4% within the ‘additional 
allowed’ region. 

Diffraction data for the BxGH99-Man-IFG-mannobiose ternary complex were 

collected at beamline 103 (A = 0.97625 A, data collected at 100 K) of the Diamond 
Light Source, Didcot, UK. The data sets were processed using XDS” and AIMLESS* 
(also within CCP4**). Phases were derived from a previously solved (native) BxGH99 
atomic model, with initial refinement conducted using REFMAC™. Calculated 
electron density maps were visually assessed for evidence of ligand-binding, with 
subsequent completed atomic models, featuring appropriately assigned ligand 
coordinates, refined to convergence through numerous cycles of REFMAC* and 
additional manual correction using COOT™’. The final BxGH99 ternary structure 
featured, respectively, 96.5 and 96.9% of all modelled residues within the Ramachandran 
‘favoured region, with a further 2.3 and 1.9% within the ‘additional allowed’ region. 
Data collection and refinement statistics for all structures are presented in Sup- 
plementary Table 6. 
Experimental group size and statistical analysis of data. For all quantitative 
enzyme assays at least three technical replicates were performed unless specif- 
ically stated in the Table legends. Standard errors of the mean are stated for kinetic 
parameters in Supplementary Tables 2-4. For Supplementary Table 5 the kinetic 
parameters are reported + the error of the fit of the data using linear regression. 
For isothermal titration calorimetry experiments three technical replicates were 
performed for each titration. Standard errors of the mean are shown in Sup- 
plementary Table 5. In the gnotobiotic mice experiments displayed in Fig. 2a five 
mice were assigned to each diet and the error bars for the two bacterial strains 
represent standard errors of the mean. Statistical significance of the persistence of 
different strains of B. thetaiotaomicron in the same mice was analysed by unpaired 
Student’s t-test. For the microbial sharing experiment detailed in Fig. 4 the error 
bars represent standard deviations of the mean from three biological replicates. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | The role of specific B. thetaiotaomicron PULs and 
enzymes in utilization of mannan from S. cerevisiae and other yeast species. 
a, Growth of wild-type B. thetaiotaomicron on Candida albicans mannan and 
glucose. b, Growth of wild-type B. thetaiotaomicron and the mutant lacking 
MAN-PULI and MAN-PUL3 (AMAN-PULI/3) on Schizosaccharomyces 
pombe o-mannan. c, Growth of wild-type B. thetaiotaomicron, and the 

B. thetaiotaomicron mutants lacking MAN-PUL2 (AMAN-PUL2), or all three 
mannan PULs (AMAN-PUL1/2/3) on S. cerevisiae «-mannan. d, The growth 
profile of wild-type B. thetaiotaomicron and the B. thetaiotaomicron mutant 
lacking bt3774 (Abt3774) on S. cerevisiae mannan. In panels a, b, c and d, each 
point on the growth curve represents the mean of three biological replicates. 


e, Enzymes at 1 1M at 37 °C were incubated with either undecorated «-1,6- 
mannan (derived from mnn2 mutant of S. cerevisiae) (lanes 1-3) or mannan 
from S. pombe (lanes 4-9). Lanes 1 and 4, the mannans incubated in the absence 
of the enzymes; lanes 2 and 6, mannans incubated with the periplasmic 
mannanase BT3782; lanes 3 and 7, mannans incubated with the surface 
mannanase BT3792; lane 5, S. pombe mannan incubated with the GH97 
a-galactosidase BT2620; lanes 8 and 9, S. pombe mannan incubated with 
BT2620/BT3782 and BT2620/BT3792, respectively. Lane 10 galactose 
standard; lane 11 «-1,6-mannooligosaccharides: mannose (M1), mannobiose 
(M2), mannotriose (M3) and mannotetraose (M4). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Product profiling of GT32 glycosyltransferases 
encoded by MAN-PUL2. a, HPAEC of biosynthetic reactions using mannose 
as an acceptor and GDP-«-Man as the donor. Mannobiose is formed in the 
presence of BT3775 (black) and mannotriose with BT3775 and BT3776 (red). 
The blue trace is a mannose standard. b, HPAEC of biosynthetic reactions with 
a.-1,3-mannobiose as the acceptor and GDP-a«-Man as the donor. BT3775 is 
not capable of extending mannobiose (black). In the presence of BT3775 and 
BT3776 mannotriose is produced (red). The blue trace is an o-1,3-mannobiose 
standard. c, d, MALDI-TOF analysis of the reaction products of 

BT3775 + BT3776 using mannose (c) and o-1,3-mannobiose (d) as an 
acceptor. e, NMR analysis of the «-1,3-mannobiose substrate. Peaks 1 and 3 
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correspond to the x-anomer and B-anomer of the mannose at the reducing end, 
respectively; peak 2 corresponds to the terminal «-mannosyl residue linked to 
O3 of the mannose at the reducing end. f, NMR analysis of the o-1,3,( o-1,6)- 
mannotriose BT3776 product. The numbering of the peaks are the same as 
in e. Peak 4 corresponds to the terminal «-mannosyl residue linked to 06 of the 
3,6-linked mannose at the reducing end. g, Alditol-acetate linkage analysis of 
mannobiose produced by BT3775 from mannose. h, Alditol-acetate linkage 
analysis of branched («-1,3),(a-1,6)-mannotriose produced by BT3776 from 
a-1,3-mannobiose. The green circles indicate the mannose residues present in 
carbohydrates identified by HPAEC, MALDI-TOF and NMR. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | The structures of enzymes that play a key role in 
yeast mannan degradation. a, Overlay of the hydrophobic conserved residues 
in the predicted substrate-binding cleft of BT 3792 (yellow), BT2949 (cyan) and 
the Listeria protein Lin0763 (green; PDB code 3K7X), and the predicted 
catalytic aspartates. b, Solvent representation of BT3792 in which the predicted 
catalytic residues, Asp258 and Asp259, are coloured green. c, Overlay of 
BT3862 (cyan) with a homologue of the enzyme from B. xylanisolvens, BxGH99 
(green; PDB code 4UTF) in complex with Man-a-1,3-isofagomine and o-1,2- 
mannobiose (Man residues coloured yellow and isofagomine pink). d, Solvent- 
exposed surface of the substrate binding cleft of the BxGH99 (teal) ligand 
complex overlaid with BT3862 (grey). The subsites are numbered with the 
catalytic residues, Glu 333 and Glu 336, coloured red and the solvent exposed 
O2 of Man bound at the —2 subsite and O1 and O06 of the Man located at the 
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+2 subsite are coloured bright green. e, Overlay of BT3781 (green; PDB code 
2POV) with the substrate and catalytic residues of the Clostridium perfringens 
GH125 a-mannosidase CpGH125 (cyan; PDB code 3QT9), in which the 
ligand 6-S-o.-D-mannopyranosy1-6-thio-a-D-mannopyranose (Man-S-Man) is 
shown in yellow. f, Solvent-exposed surface of BT3781 in the vicinity of the 
active site in which the catalytic residues (Glu 174 and Glu 439) are depicted 
in green. The position of Man-S-Man is based on the overlay shown in e. 

g, Overlay of BT3783 with the catalytic and substrate binding residues of a 
tyrosyl-DNA phosphodiesterase (PDB code 4GYZ) in complex with Mg** 
(slate-blue sphere) and phosphate (coloured orange). h, A region of the solvent- 
accessible surface of BT3783 in which the catalytic residues are coloured green. 
The figure was prepared using PyMOL. A detailed description of the structures 
of these proteins is provided in Supplementary Information section 5.0. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | The degradation of yeast mannan by 

B. thetaiotaomicron in culture and the selected enzymes expressed by the 
bacterium, and the stereochemistry of the reaction catalysed by GH76 endo- 
a-1,6-mannanases. a, GH92 o%-mannosidases at high concentrations (50 1M) 
were incubated with yeast mannan for 5h in the absence (labelled GH92) 

or in the presence (GH92/GH/76) of the endo-a-1,6-mannanase BT3782. 

The GH92 o-mannosidases in this example were BT2199 (1), BT2130 

(2) and BT3773 (3). The GH76 endo-«-1,6-mannanase only releases 
mannooligosaccharides in the presence of BT2199; see also Supplementary 
Information section 4.1. b, B. thetaiotaomicron was grown on yeast 

mannan or glucose. Yeast mannan was incubated with no bacterium (1), 

B. thetaiotaomicron previously cultured on yeast mannan (2) and 

B. thetaiotaomicron grown on glucose (3). The cells were incubated for 5h at 
37 °C with the polysaccharide without a nitrogen source and thus were not 
growing. The products released by the B. thetaiotaomicron cells, analysed by 
TLC, were mediated by the activity of enzymes presented on the surface of 
B. thetaiotaomicron, and not through the action of periplasmic mannanases 
and mannosidases. The black box highlights very low levels of high molecular 
weight mannooligosaccharides generated by the cells incubated in yeast 
mannan. ¢, B. thetaiotaomicron was cultured for up to 48 h (stationary phase) 
on yeast mannan. The supernatant of the culture at the time points indicated 
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were analysed by TLC. In all panels the samples were chromatographed with 
the following «-1,6-mannooligosaccharides: mannose, M1; mannobiose, M2; 
mannotriose, M3; mannotetraose, M4. d, The absorbance of the culture used 
in c. e, BT3792 (GH76) endo-c-1,6-mannosidase is a retaining glycoside 
hydrolase. Enzymatic hydrolysis of 4-nitrophenyl «-D-mannopyranosyl-1,6-c- 
D-mannopyranoside (S) was monitored by ‘H-NMR spectroscopy (500 MHz). 
The stacked spectra show the reaction progress over time. S}3),, is the anomeric 
proton of the reducing end mannopyranoside of the substrate, and Sj)’, is the 
anomeric proton of the non-reducing end mannopyranoside. The reaction 
proceeds with the initial formation of the product, the o-anomer of «-1,6- 
mannobiose (P-o, peaks Py. and Py1’.,), which slowly mutarotates to the 
B-anomer (P-f, peaks P}41g and Py). £, TLC analysis of S. cerevisiae mannan 
incubated without enzyme (lane 1), BT3774 (lane 2), BT3792 (lane 3), and 
BT3774 and BT3792 (lane 4). M1-M4 are %-mannnooligosaccharide standards 
numbered according to their d.p. GH76 mannanase BT3792 does not attack the 
backbone of S. cerevisiae mannan unless the side chains are first removed by 
the GH38 o-mannosidase BT3774, confirming that this enzyme cleaves the 
mannose o-1,2-linked to the mannan backbone. The data in a, b and ¢ are 
representative of two biological replicates, while the data in f are representative 
of two technical replicates. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | The activity of periplasmic o-mannosidases and (black), B. ovatus (red) and B. xylanisolvens (blue) on the glycans (each point 
the growth of different species of Bacteroides against yeast mannan. represents the mean growth of 3 separate cultures + s.d.). The porcine-derived 
Structures of the mannans derived from wild-type and mutants of S. cerevisiae. _B. xylanisolvens strain shown here acquired MAN-PUL] by lateral gene 

The tables adjacent to the different yeast structures depict the initial rate of transfer (Extended Data Fig. 9), explaining its capacity to degrade processed 
mannan hydrolysis by the four enzymes. The growth curves adjacent to the mannans. Vertical error bars represent standard deviation of three separate 
different mannan structures show the growth profile of B. thetaiotaomicron replicates in each condition. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | The activity of GH76 a-mannanases and GH125 
a-mannosidases a, b, BT3792 and BT3782, respectively, were incubated with 
a-1,6-mannotetraose at a concentration < Ky. Substrate depletion was 
measured using HPAEC and the rate (right of a and b) enabled k-.,/Ky, to be 
determined. c, BT3792 and BT3782 were incubated with unbranched yeast 
mannan (derived from the S. cerevisiae mutant MNN2). The yeast mannan at 
0.1% was incubated with the two GH76 «-1,6-mannanases for 1h at 37 °C in 


50 mM sodium phosphate buffer, pH 7.0. The limit products were analysed by 
TLC. o-1,6-Mannooligosaccharides are identified by their degree of 
polymerization (M1, mannose; M2, mannobiose; M3, mannotriose; M4, 
mannotetraose); IP, injection peak. d, e, BT2632 and BT3781 at 100nM were 
incubated with 1 mg ml’ of the debranched mannan for 1h in the buffer 
described above. TLC analysis (d) and HPAEC traces (e) of the reactions are 
shown. The data in c and d are representative of two technical replicates. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | HMNG deconstruction by B. thetaiotaomicron. 
a, Structure of the HMNG PUL. Genes drawn to scale with their orientation 
indicated. Genes encoding known or predicted functionalities are colour-coded 
and, where appropriate, are also annotated according to their CAZy glycoside 
hydrolase (GH) family number. SGBP represents a surface glycan binding 
protein. b, BT3994 was incubated with «-1,6-mannotetraose (Man,) or the 
high mannose N-glycan MansGlcNAc,, with both oligosaccharides labelled 
with 2-aminobenzamide (AB). At the indicated time points aliquots were 
removed and analysed by HPAEC using a fluorescence detection system. While 
MansGlcNac,-AB was hydrolysed by BT3994, the enzyme was not active 
against Man,-AB. c, Chicken ovalbumin was incubated with buffer (1) or 1 uM 
of BT3987 (2) in 20mM Na-HEPES buffer, pH 7.5, for 5h at 37 °C, and the 
soluble material was permethylated and analysed by MALDI-TOF mass 
spectrometry. The high mannose N-glycans released are labelled. d, Western 
blot of B. thetaiotaomicron cells cultured on yeast mannan that were untreated 


Molar Ratio 


with proteinase K (0h) or incubated with 2 mg ml’ proteinase K for 16h 
(16h). The lane labelled RP contained a purified recombinant form of BT3990. 
The blots were probed with antibodies against BT3990. The data in d are 
representative of two biological replicates. e, f, Representative isothermal 
calorimetry titrations for BT3984 titrated with Gal-$1,4-GlcNAc (LacNAc; 
25 mM) (e), and for BT3986 titrated with mannose (50 mM) (f). The top half of 
each panel shows the raw isothermal calorimetry titration heats; the bottom 
half, the integrated peak areas fitted using a single binding model by MicroCal 
Origin software. ITC was carried out in 50 mM Na-HEPES, pH 7.5 at 25 °C. 
The affinities and thermodynamic parameters of binding are shown in 
Supplementary Table 5. g, Growth profile of wild-type B. thetaiotaomicron 
(WT Bt; black) and the mutant 4bt3993 (red), which lacks the extra-cellular 
factor o regulator gene of HMNG-PUL, cultured on MangGIcNAc, (each curve 
shows the mean + s.d. of 3 separate cultures). 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Metagenomic analysis of the occurrence of the 
yeast mannan PULs in humans. Abundance of Bacteroides mannan PULs in 
humans from a survey of metagenomic sequencing data from a total of 250 
adult human samples (211 healthy, 27 ulcerative colitis, 12 Crohn’s disease; see 
Methods for references). Data sets were individually queried by BLAST 

using either each entire mannan PUL (PULs 2,3) or a sub-fragment that was 
trimmed to eliminate cross-detection of other species genomes beyond 

B. thetaiotaomicron and porcine B. xylanisolvens (PUL1; see Methods for 
additional search details). Each horizontal line represents the presence of a hit 


in a single individual. The leftmost column summarizes the total mannan PUL 
content in each person (annotated according to the colour key in the upper 
right corner). The mannan PUL frequency across all 250 samples is shown at 
the bottom for each condition and is compared to the frequency of several other 
PULs implicated in xyloglucan and porphyran utilization. Graph at far right 
illustrates the variation in sequencing depth for each sample/study; black lines 
show the average depth in megabase pairs (Mbp) for each study; the light grey 
line shows the depth for each individual sample. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Presence of a conjugative transposon (cTn) that 
contains MAN-PUL1 in the genomes of porcine B. xylanisolvens strains 
and the mannan presented to these organisms. a, Shown across the top is a 
schematic of a cTn that has been integrated into the 3’ end of a tRNA?” gene 
in B. thetaiotaomicron strain VPI-5482. Integration is mediated by a 22 bp 
direct repeat sequence that is contained in tRNA?" and repeated again at the 
other side of the cTn (right insertion site). The location of B. thetaiotaomicron 
MAN-PUL1 is denoted within the larger cTn element using a colour scheme 
identical to Fig. 1a. The lower panel shows an expanded view of the MAN- 
PUL] locus in five sequenced strains of B. xylanisolvens from the faeces of pigs 
fed a diet enriched with distillers grains that were fermented with yeast. 

A nearly identical copy (both by amino acid homology and syntenic 
organization) of this genomic region is present in B. thetaiotaomicron and the 


- - + 


porcine B. xylanisolvens strains. Although the draft genomes of the B. 
xylanisolvens strains contains gaps in all five assemblies at the left side of the 
MAN-PULI, the right side insertion site was resolved in all genomes, 
suggesting that the B. xylanisolvens loci were also transferred by lateral transfer 
at some point in the history of these strains. b, Forty-three different strains 
from five Bacteroidetes isolated from animal guts (each indicated with a solid 
circle) were inoculated into minimal media containing S. cerevisiae mannan as 
the sole carbon source. The growth of the cultures was measured over 48h 
by recording the optical density at 600 nm. c, TLC analysis of the products 
generated by incubating BT3774 and BT3792 with «-mannan extracted from 
the distillers grain fed to the pigs from which the B. xylanisolvens were isolated. 
The data are representative of two technical replicates. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | In vivo and in vitro expression of the mannan 
PULs. a, Level of susC-like transcripts derived from MAN-PULI (BT2626), 
MAN-PUL2 (BT3788) and MAN-PUL3 (BT3854) from B. thetaiotaomicron 
in monocolonized gnotobiotic mice fed a glycan-free diet deficient in 

B. thetaiotaomicron-digestible glycans (red), the same diet with added yeast 
mannan (1% w/v in drinking water) as the only usable polysaccharide (green), 
and a diet containing 50% bread (blue). The levels of the susC transcripts were 
quantified relative to the same mRNA species in B. thetaiotaomicron cultured 
in vitro on glucose minimal medium (MM-G). Note that in all cases, expression 
of MAN-PUL genes is equally high in vivo. b, Transcription of the same 
mannan susC-like genes in response to increasing concentrations of yeast 
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mannan in the media after 30 min exposure. The prototypic susC (BT3701) 
involved in starch metabolism is shown for comparison. c, An identical 
exposure experiment to that shown in b, except that glucose-grown 

B. thetaiotaomicron cells were exposed to aqueous extracts of the cereal grain 
diet (natural diet) fed to mice before the experiment, or the digestible glycan- 
free control diet (glycan-free diet) used as a base for all feeding treatments. 
Exposure was conducted for 30 min to determine if any diet extract contained 
contaminating levels of mannan that could be detected by B. thetaiotaomicron 
cells; inclusion of purified mannan (5 mg ml’) in addition to the 
glycan-free diet served as positive controls. In all panels, the results represent 
the mean of 3 biological replicates and error bars represent s.d. 
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Glutathione activates virulence gene 
expression of an intracellular pathogen 


Michelle L. Reniere’, Aaron T. Whiteley’, Keri L. Hamilton’, Sonya M. John', Peter Lauer*, Richard G. Brennan? 


& Daniel A. Portnoy!® 


Intracellular pathogens are responsible for much of the world-wide morbidity and mortality due to infectious diseases. 
To colonize their hosts successfully, pathogens must sense their environment and regulate virulence gene expression 
appropriately. Accordingly, on entry into mammalian cells, the facultative intracellular bacterial pathogen Listeria 
monocytogenes remodels its transcriptional program by activating the master virulence regulator PrfA. Here we show 
that bacterial and host-derived glutathione are required to activate PrfA. In this study a genetic selection led to the 
identification of a bacterial mutant in glutathione synthase that exhibited reduced virulence gene expression and was 
attenuated 150-fold in mice. Genome sequencing of suppressor mutants that arose spontaneously in vivo revealed a single 
nucleotide change in prfA that locks the protein in the active conformation (PrfA*) and completely bypassed the 
requirement for glutathione during infection. Biochemical and genetic studies support a model in which glutathione- 
dependent PrfA activation is mediated by allosteric binding of glutathione to PrfA. Whereas glutathione and other 
low-molecular-weight thiols have important roles in redox homeostasis in all forms of life, here we demonstrate that 
glutathione represents a critical signalling molecule that activates the virulence of an intracellular pathogen. 


Listeria monocytogenes is a Gram-positive pathogen of animals and 
humans that cycles between a saprophytic lifestyle and an intracellular 
pathogen that escapes from a vacuole and grows in the cytosol of host 
cells’. The intracellular lifecycle of L. monocytogenes has been well char- 
acterized and is entirely dependent on the transcription factor PrfA 
(refs 2, 3). PrfA directly regulates the transcription of nine virulence 
factors and is therefore referred to as the master virulence regulator 
in L. monocytogenes*. In keeping with its central role in pathogenesis, 
L. monocytogenes strains lacking prfA are completely avirulent'’. PrfA 
is a member of the cAMP receptor protein (Crp) family of transcrip- 
tion factors, which are characterized by their allosteric regulation via 
small-molecule activators. In L. monocytogenes, PrfA is exclusively acti- 
vated in the cytosol of host cells, leading to the assumption that the 
activating cofactor for PrfA is specific to this compartment. However, 
even after decades of study, the biochemical mechanism by which PrfA 
detects the intracellular environment is not well understood. The goal of 
this study was to identify how L. monocytogenes recognizes and responds 
to its intracellular niche of the mammalian cell cytosol. 


Genetic selection in macrophages 


We devised a genetic selection to isolate bacterial mutants unable to 
activate virulence genes during intracellular growth. Our strategy took 
advantage of a L. monocytogenes vaccine strain designed to die in vivo 
(P.L. et al., manuscript in preparation). Specifically, loxP sites were 
inserted into the L. monocytogenes chromosome flanking the origin of 
replication (ori, Fig. 1a). Into this background a codon-optimized cre 
recombinase gene was inserted under the control of the actA promoter, 
which is the most exquisitely regulated PrfA-dependent virulence gene 
in L. monocytogenes and is specifically activated in the host cytosol’***. 
The resulting strain grew like wild type in vitro (Fig. 1b) where actA 
expression is very low*». However, on cytosolic access, Cre-mediated re- 
combination of the loxP sites resulted in excision of the ori, preventing 


bacterial replication (Fig. 1c). A transposon library was then generated 
in this ‘suicide’ strain background. Bone-marrow-derived macrophages 
(BMDMs) were infected with the library of transposon mutants and the 
surviving bacteria were recovered. 

We identified more than 16 independent insertions in a L. mono- 
cytogenes gene, previously identified as encoding a bifunctional gluta- 
thione synthase (gshF)’, that rescued the death of the ‘suicide’ strain 
in vivo (Fig. 1c, d). Glutathione is a tripeptide low-molecular-weight 
(LMW) thiol present in all eukaryotes that contain mitochondria and 
nearly all Gram-negative bacteria®. L. monocytogenes is one of the few 
Gram-positive bacteria that synthesize glutathione, whereas many utilize 
alternative LMW thiols such as bacillithiol and mycothiol’®. Glutathi- 
one was not required for Cre/lox recombination when cre was expressed 
from a constitutive promoter (data not shown), leading to the hypo- 
thesis that glutathione was required specifically for activation of the 
actA promoter. 


Glutathione is required for virulence 


To determine the role of gshF in L. monocytogenes, an in-frame dele- 
tion strain was generated by allelic exchange (AgshF). Consistent with 
published work’, the gshF-deficient strain was moderately more sens- 
itive to oxidative stress in vitro (Extended Data Fig. 1). However, AgshF 
did not suffer a general loss of fitness, as it exhibited no measurable 
growth defect in vitro (Fig. 2a) or in BMDMs (Fig. 2b). As expected based 
on the criteria of the genetic selection, the AgshF mutant expressed lower 
levels of ActA in cells (Fig. 2c), formed very small plaques in tissue cul- 
ture assays that measure cell-to-cell spread (Fig. 2d), and was greater 
than 2-logs less virulent in mice (Fig. 2e). Complementation of AgshF 
with its native promoter (AgshF + gshF) restored wild-type ActA abun- 
dance, wild-type plaque size, and virulence (Fig. 2c-e). Since all mamma- 
lian cells have high intracellular levels of glutathione”, we assessed the 
potential contribution of host glutathione using buthionine sulfoximine 
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(BSO). BSO depletes total cellular glutathione levels >98%'”, but had 
no effect on bacterial growth during infection (Extended Data Fig. 2). 
Whereas wild-type L. monocytogenes was unaffected, the AgshF mutant 
failed to synthesize detectable ActA in the BSO-treated cells (Fig. 2f). 
These results demonstrated that the remaining ActA expression in the 
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Figure 1 | Forward genetic selection to identify factors required for 
virulence gene activation during infection. a, Schematic of the ‘suicide’ strain 
used for genetic selection. See text for description. b, Broth growth curve. 
Data are representative of three independent experiments. OD¢o9, optical 
density at 600 nm. c, BMDM growth curve. Data are a combination of three 
independent experiments. d, Schematic of transposon insertions identified in 
gshF and the conserved protein domains. 


AgshF mutant was due to imported host glutathione and also estab- 
lished that the phenotypes observed for AgshF were due to a lack of 
glutathione and not absence of the GshF protein. 


Isolation of suppressor mutations in vivo 

To elucidate the role of glutathione during infection we sought to 
isolate suppressor mutations. The selective pressure of the host envir- 
onment was used to select for compensatory mutations in the AgshF 
background that restored virulence to identify functionally interacting 
genes and/or pathways. Since previous work identified gshF::Tn mu- 
tants as hypo-haemolytic’’, we screened for hyper-haemolytic colonies 
from the liver homogenates of infected animals on blood agar plates. 
Two hyper-haemolytic colonies were isolated and genome sequencing 
identified a single nucleotide polymorphism (SNP) common to both 
strains and absent from the AgshF parental strain. The SNP encoded a 
PrfA G145S mutation, which is the most commonly found spontan- 
eous PrfA* allele'*, so called because of its structural similarity to well- 
characterized Crp* mutants that are constitutively active in the absence 
of cofactor’’. The PrfA G145S allele rescued ActA expression and viru- 
lence of AgshF, confirming the function of this mutation identified 
by our in vivo suppressor analysis (Fig. 3a—c). This was not specific to 
actA, as transcript levels of two other PrfA-dependent genes were also 
restored by the PrfA G145S mutation (Extended Data Fig. 3). Further- 
more, two other previously identified PrfA* alleles’® also rescued the 
plaque defect of AgshF (Fig. 3d), indicating that constitutively activating 
PrfA completely bypassed the requirement for glutathione during in- 
fection. Importantly, these data highlighted that AgshF was not atte- 
nuated during infection due to a general loss of fitness, but rather, due 
to a dysregulation of virulence genes. 


PrfA binds glutathione allosterically 


In addition to its role in maintaining redox homeostasis, glutathione can 
be covalently bonded to protein thiols as a post-translational modification, 
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Figure 2 | Listeria monocytogenes AgshF is attenuated in vivo. a, Broth 
growth curve in brain heart infusion (BHI) or tryptic soy broth (TSB). Data are 
representative of three independent experiments. b, BMDM growth curve. 
Mean + standard error of the mean (s.e.m.) for three independent experiments 
is shown. c, Representative immunoblot of infected BMDMs. Numbers are 
the mean of four independent experiments and indicate ActA normalized to 
P60, as a per cent of wild type. d, Plaque size. Mean + s.e.m. for three 


independent experiments is shown. e, CD-1 mice were infected intravenously 
and analysed as described in Methods. Data are a combination of two 
independent experiments, n = 10 mice per strain. The median of each group is 
represented as a horizontal line. f, Representative immunoblot of infected 
BMDMs. Quantification is as described in c. In all panels P values were 
calculated using Student’s t-test; ***P < 0.001; NS denotes P > 0.05. 
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Figure 3 | PrfA* bypasses the requirement for glutathione during infection. 
a, Representative immunoblot of infected BMDMs. Quantification is as 
described in Fig. 2. b, Quantitative reverse transcription polymerase chain 
reaction (RT-PCR) of actA transcript abundance. Mean ~ s.e.m. for three 
independent experiments is shown. ¢c, Mice were infected as described in Fig. 2. 
Data are a combination of two independent experiments, n = 10 per strain. The 
median of each group is represented as a horizontal line. d, Plaque size. 
Mean + s.e.m. for three independent experiments is shown. In all panels 
asterisks denote a significant difference compared to wild type, unless 
otherwise indicated, as determined by Student’s t-test; *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, 
***D < 0.001. 


a process referred to as S-glutathionylation’”. To determine whether 
glutathionylation of PrfA is required for its activation, we engineered a 
PrfA protein in which all four cysteine residues were mutated to ala- 
nine (referred to as PrfA(C38A/C144A/C205A/C229A or PrfA(C/A),). 
Recombinant PrfA(C/A)4 bound DNA with an affinity similar to wild- 
type PrfA in vitro (Table 1 and Extended Data Fig. 4), establishing that 
these mutations do not disturb the overall structural integrity of the pro- 
tein. However, the cysteine residues were found to contribute to DNA 
binding, as demonstrated by the 25-fold lower affinity of oxidized wild- 
type PrfA as compared to reduced PrfA (Table 1). Although PrfA(C/A).4 
bound DNA in vitro, it was less abundant than wild type when ex- 
pressed from the native locus on the chromosome of L. monocytogenes 
(Extended Data Fig. 5). Since PrfA is auto-regulated’*, these data sug- 
gested that PrfA(C/A), was less active in vivo. Indeed, the PrfA(C/A)4 
strain synthesized less ActA than the wild-type strain during BMDM 
infection (Fig. 4a) and was 30-fold less virulent in mice (Fig. 4b). To- 
gether, these results suggested that the cysteine residues of PrfA were 


Table 1 | DNA-binding and glutathione-binding affinities of PrfA 
DNA-binding affinity (Kg + s.e.m.) 


Phly (nM) PactA (nM) 
Wild type (oxidized) 888.5 + 140.3 ND 
Wild type (reduced) 34.2+49 96.4+7.3 
PrfA(C/A)4 32.8+5.5 124.9 + 26.3 
PrfA* 40.8 + 3.3 45.4+3.2 

Glutathione-binding affinity (Ka + s.e.m.) 

GSH (mM) GSSG (mM) 
Wild type 437+ 1.2 NBD 
PrfA(C/A)4 4.74415 NBD 


DNA-binding affinity for the hly promoter (Phily) and the actA promoter (PactA), as measured by 
fluorescence anisotropy, and glutathione-binding affinity, as measured by bio-layer interferometry. The 
affinity of oxidized PrfA to PactA was not determined (ND). DNA-binding affinities of PrfA(C/A)4 and 
PrfA* were unaffected by oxidation. For oxidized glutathione (GSSG) no measurable binding was 
detected (NBD). 
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Figure 4 | Glutathione-dependent PrfA activation is mediated by allosteric 
binding, not glutathionylation. a, Representative immunoblot of infected 
BMDMs. Quantification is as described in Fig. 2. b, Mice were infected as 
described in Fig. 2. Data are a combination of at least two independent 
experiments, n = 10 or 16 per strain. The median of each group is represented 
as a horizontal line. All strains were significantly different from wild type 
(P< 0.001). c, Quantitative RT-PCR of gshF transcript abundance. 

Mean = s.e.m. for three independent experiments are shown. In all panels 
asterisks denote a significant difference compared to wild type, unless otherwise 
indicated, as determined by Student’s t-test; *P < 0.05, ***P < 0.001; 

NS denotes P > 0.05. 


dispensable for DNA binding in vitro—as the mutant lacking all cys- 
teine residues (PrfA(C/A),4) bound DNA with an affinity similar that 
of the wild type (Table 1)—but were required for activity in vivo. If glu- 
tathionylation of PrfA was important for its activity, then deleting gshF 
in the PrfA(C/A),4 background would have no effect. Remarkably, com- 
bining the PrfA(C/A), and gshF::Tn mutations resulted in a strain that 
was defective for intracellular growth (Extended Data Fig. 6) and com- 
pletely avirulent in mice (>4-log attenuation, Fig. 4b). 

Although we cannot definitively exclude a role for glutathionylation 
of PrfA in vivo, covalent modification of the protein thiols was not 
sufficient for PrfA activation, as the PrfA(C/A), mutant was only mod- 
estly attenuated during infection (Fig. 4b). Therefore, we hypothesized 
that glutathione may be allosterically binding PrfA, analogous to the 
interaction of cAMP binding to Crp’. The binding affinity of gluta- 
thione for PrfA was measured via bio-layer interferometry. A direct and 
specific interaction with reduced glutathione (GSH) was detected for 
both recombinant wild-type and PrfA(C/A), with binding affinities of 
4.4 + 1.2 and 4.7 + 1.5 mM, respectively, whereas no measurable inter- 
action was found between either protein and oxidized glutathione (GSSG, 
Table 1). Although the affinity for reduced glutathione appears to be 
relatively low, it is well within biologically relevant concentrations of 
this LMW thiol, as both prokaryotes and eukaryotes have intracellular 
concentrations of 0.1-10 mM glutathione*”. This binding affinity would 
also allow PrfA to be sensitive to varying concentrations of glutathione, 
rather than being a simple ON-OFF switch. In support of the hypothe- 
sis that glutathione may activate PrfA in vivo, gshF was transcriptionally 
upregulated tenfold during infection (Fig. 4c). These data demonstrate 
that reduced glutathione non-covalently binds PrfA and support the 
model that glutathione is the activating cofactor for PrfA. 
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Discussion 


The results of this study clearly demonstrate that both bacterial and 
host-synthesized glutathione contribute to expression of L. monocy- 
togenes virulence factors via allosteric binding of the master virulence 
regulator PrfA. Unlike Crp, PrfA does not require allosteric activation 
to bind DNA in vitro (Table 1). Indeed, the DNA-binding affinity of 
PrfA was unchanged in the presence of glutathione (data not shown). 
In this regard, PrfA is similar to the phylogenetically more closely related 
Crp family member NtcA from cyanobacteria, which also binds DNA 
in the absence of its cofactor”'. Together, our results suggest a model 
whereby PrfA activation is a two-step process requiring reduced pro- 
tein thiols for initial DNA binding and allosteric binding of glutathione 
to PrfA for transcriptional activation (see model in Extended Data Fig. 7). 
Indeed, eliminating both of these steps, as in the PrfA(C/A)4 gshF::Tn 
mutant, results in a strain that is as attenuated as a AprfA mutant 
(Fig. 4b). 

Glutathione is present in the cytosol of all host cells so it is perhaps 
not surprising that intracellular pathogens import it, as is the case with 
Francisella tularensis**. What is surprising is that L. monocytogenes 
imports glutathione from the host and also synthesizes it. The results 
of this study suggest that L. monocytogenes uses glutathione concen- 
tration to regulate its biphasic lifestyle and the switch from saprophyte 
to pathogen. This may be a reflection of the broad host range of this 
pathogen and the fact that glutathione is ubiquitous in host cells, mak- 
ing it a reliable signal of the L. monocytogenes cytosolic niche. Perhaps 
other LMW thiols, such as coenzyme A, mycothiol and bacillithiol have 
similar activating roles in virulence gene expression in other pathogens. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Bacterial strains and cell culture. The L. monocytogenes strains used were all in 
the 10403S background (Extended Data Table 1). Bacteria were cultured in brain 
heart infusion (BHI) or tryptic soy broth (TSB), which contains less than 0.5 uM 
glutathione’. All media were from Becton Dickinson (New Jersey). For broth growth 
curves, overnight cultures were diluted 1:100 and optical density at 600 nm (OD¢o0) 
was measured at each time point using a spectrophotometer. gshF (1mo2770) was 
deleted by allelic exchange using the temperature-sensitive plasmid pKSV7 (refs 23, 24). 
The AgshF complemented strain was generated by inserting a C-terminal 6 x His- 
tagged copy of gshF with its native promoter into the integration vector pPL2 (ref. 25). 

Murine L2 fibroblasts were passaged in Dulbecco modified Eagle medium with 

high glucose (DMEM, Gibco/Invitrogen) supplemented with 1% sodium pyruvate, 
1% L-glutamine, and 10% fetal bovine serum (FBS, GemCell) at 37 °C with 5% COp. 
Bone-marrow-derived macrophages (BMDMs) were cultured in DMEM supple- 
mented with 1% sodium pyruvate, 1% L-glutamine, 20% FBS and 10% 3T3-MCSF 
supernatant at 37 °C with 5% CO>. 
Transposon library generation and genetic selection. A transposon library was 
generated in the ‘suicide’ strain using himar1 mariner transposon mutagenesis, as 
previously described’*. BMDMs were then infected with this library of transposon 
mutants. Cells were collected at various time points after infection, lysed, and sur- 
viving bacteria were plated on BHI agar. Individual colonies were then isolated and 
used to infect BMDMs to confirm the phenotype. To identify the transposon inser- 
tion site, colony PCR was performed using primers listed in Extended Data Table 1. 
A large percentage of the transposon insertion sites were found in the actA promoter, 
cre, and each loxP site. The fact that we identified multiple transposon insertions in 
each loxP site, which are less than 40 nucleotides, indicates that the genetic selec- 
tion approached saturation. 

We next screened these mutants by plaque assay and mutants with a plaque size 

<90% of wild type were included. Finally, intracellular growth curves were per- 
formed to ensure that the mutants had a defect only in actA expression and not in 
intracellular growth. Greater than 16 independent insertions were identified in 
1mo2770 (gshF), making it by far the most over-represented hit in the selection. 
Intracellular growth curves. BMDMs were harvested as previously described” 
and 3 X 10° cells were plated in 60 mm non-TC-treated Petri dishes. Cells were 
infected with a multiplicity of infection (MOI) of 0.1 and growth curves were per- 
formed as described previously”’. 
Quantitative RT-PCR of bacterial transcripts. For transcript analysis in broth, 
bacteria were grown overnight in TSB and subcultured 1:100 into 25 ml TSB. Bac- 
teria were harvested at an OD¢oo = 1.0. For transcript analysis during infection, 
BMDMs were plated at a density of 3 X 10’ cells in 150 mm TC-treated dishes and 
infected with an MOI of 10. One hour post-infection the cells were washed and 
media containing gentamicin (50 pg ml") was added. Four hours post-infection 
the cells were washed and lysed in 0.1% NP-40 containing RNAprotect Bacteria 
Reagent (Qiagen). Bacteria were harvested by centrifugation. 

After harvesting bacteria from either broth or BMDMs they were lysed in 
phenol:chloroform containing 1% SDS by vortexing with 0.1 mm diameter silica/ 
zirconium beads (BioSpec Products Inc.). Nucleic acids were precipitated from 
the aqueous fraction overnight at — 80 °C in ethanol containing 150 mM sodium 
acetate (pH 5.2). Precipitated nucleic acids were washed with ethanol and treated 
with TURBO DNase per manufacturer’s specifications (Life Technologies Corpo- 
ration). RNA was again precipitated overnight and then washed in ethanol. RT-PCR 
was performed with iScript Reverse Transcriptase (Bio-Rad) and quantitative PCR 
(qPCR) of resulting cDNA was performed with KAPA SYBR Fast (Kapa Biosystems). 
Primers used for qPCR are listed in Extended Data Table 1. 

Plaque assay. Plaque assays in L2 murine fibroblasts were performed as previously 
described**. Briefly, bacterial cultures were grown overnight at 30 °C, then washed 
and diluted 1:10 in sterile PBS. Six-well dishes containing 1.2 X 10° L2 cells per well 
were infected with L. monocytogenes for 1h, then washed and overlaid with 3 ml of 
media containing 0.7% agarose and gentamicin (10 1g ml’) to prevent extracel- 
lular growth. After 3 days at 37 °C, an overlay containing gentamicin and neutral 
red dye (Sigma) was added and stained overnight. The plates were then scanned 
and analysed with Image] software”. 

Immunoblots of infected BMDMs. BMDMs were plated in 12-well dishes at a 
density of 10° cells per well and infected with an MOI of 10. One hour post- 
infection the cells were washed and media containing gentamicin (50 1g ml’) 
was added. Where indicated, 2 mM buthionine sulfoximine (Santa Cruz Biotech- 
nology) was added to cells 16 h before infection and included throughout the in- 
fection. Four hours post-infection the cells were washed and harvested in LDS 
buffer containing 5% BME. The samples were then boiled and separated by 10% 
SDS-PAGE. A rabbit polyclonal antibody against the N terminus of ActA” anda 
mouse monoclonal antibody against P60 (Adipogen) were each used at a dilution 
of 1:5,000. P60 is a constitutively expressed bacterial protein®’ used as a loading 
control. 


Virulence experiments. Six-to-eight-week-old female CD-1 mice (The Jackson 
Laboratory) were infected intravenously with 1 X 10° colony-forming units (CFU). 
Forty-eight hours post-infection the mice were euthanized and spleens and livers 
were harvested, homogenized and plated for enumeration of bacterial burdens. 
Sample size was chosen based on standards within the field****. No statistical 
methods were used to predetermine sample size. Samples were not blinded or 
randomized. All statistical tests allowed for unequal variance between groups, 
that is, two-tailed heteroscedastic t-test. All animal work was done in accordance 
with university regulations. Protocols were reviewed and approved by the Ani- 
mal Care and Use Committee at the University of California, Berkeley (MAUP# 
R235-0813B). 

In vivo suppressor analysis. Female CD-1 mice were infected intravenously with 
1 X 10’ CFU of AgshF for 72h and the livers were harvested, homogenized and 
inoculated into broth. New mice were then infected with 1 x 10° CFU of the bac- 
teria from the liver homogenates. Seventy-two hours post-infection the livers were 
harvested, homogenized and plated on blood agar plates. Two hyper-haemolytic 
colonies were observed and were chosen for further analysis. 

Genome sequencing. L. monocytogenes genomic DNA was extracted (MasterPure 
Kit, Epicentre) and sequenced by Illumina 50SR (library preparation and sequen- 
cing performed by UC Berkeley QB3 Genomic Sequencing Laboratory). Sequencing 
data were aligned to the 10403S reference genome and SNP/InDel/structural vari- 
ation was determined (CLC Genomics Workbench, CLC bio) for the AgshF parent 
strain and the two hyper-haemolytic suppressor mutants. 

Protein purification and binding analyses. Recombinant PrfA was purified from 
Escherichia coli BL21(DE3) as previously described**. Glutathione binding to the 
wild-type or PrfA(C/A), protein was measured by bio-layer interferometry on an 
Octet RED 384 instrument (Pall ForteBio). The buffer used was PBS, pH 7.3 con- 
taining 2 mM tris(2-carboxyethyl)phosphine (TCEP) when appropriate. Samples 
or buffer were dispensed into 384-well microtitre plates at a volume of 100 jl per 
well. Operating temperature was maintained at 26 °C with 1,000 rpm rotary agita- 
tion. Ni-NTA biosensor tips (Pall FortéBio) were pre-soaked for 10 min with buffer 
to establish a baseline before protein immobilization. 6 x His-tagged proteins diluted 
in PBS, pH 7.3 were immobilized onto the biosensors for 8 min at a concentration 
of 35 pg ml. The immobilization level attained was 7-8 nm. Binding association 
of the glutathione with biosensor tips was monitored for 30 s, and subsequent dis- 
association in buffer was monitored for 30 s. Glutathione was tested at concentra- 
tions of 0.5, 1, 1.5, 2, 3, 4,5 mM. Reduced glutathione (GSH) was diluted in buffer 
containing TCEP, while oxidized glutathione (GSSG) was diluted in PBS only. To 
control for background, association and dissociation of GSH/GSSG was measured 
with biosensor tips loaded with buffer only and biosensor tips loaded with protein 
were tested for binding in buffer with or without TCEP. The apparent affinities of 
glutathione and PrfA were calculated from equilibrium measurements and, when 
appropriate, global fits of the ko, and kor values, yielding similar values. Data are 
mean and s.e.m. of experiments from four independent protein preparations. 
Fluorescence polarization. A fluorescence-polarization-based DNA-binding assay 
was used to determine the affinities of PrfA, PrfA* and the PrfA(C/A), mutant for 
the Phly and PactA promoters. The sequences of the top strands of Phly and PactA 
used in this study are in Extended Data Table 1. The oligodeoxynucleotides were 
purchased from IDT (Coralville, lowa) with a fluorescein label covalently attached 
to the 5’ end. DNA binding was measured in PBS buffer (11.8 mM Na‘/K* phos- 
phate, 2.7mM KCl, 137mM NaCl) at 25°C using 5nM fluoresceinated target 
dsDNA, and 1 1g poly(dI-dC) as a nonspecific DNA competitor. In some experi- 
ments 1 mM TCEP was included to maintain a reducing environment. PrfA was 
titrated into the DNA until saturation as denoted by no further change in the 
millipolarization (mP = units of polarization X 10~*). The fluoresceinated DNA 
was excited at 490 nm and its parallel and perpendicular emission intensities mea- 
sured at 530 nm and converted to units of mP using a Beacon 2000 Variable Tem- 
perature Fluorescence Polarization System. Data were plotted and analysed with the 
following equation: mP = {(MPyound — MPfee)[protein]/Kg + [protein]} + mPkees 
where mP is the millipolarization measured at a given protein concentration, 
mP fee is the initial millipolarization of free fluorescein-labelled DNA, mPpouna 
is the maximum millipolarization of specifically bound DNA, and [protein] is the 
protein concentration. The generated hyperbolic curves are fit by nonlinear least- 
squares regression analysis, assuming a bimolecular model such that the Ky values 
represent the protein concentration at half-maximal ligand binding and plotted by 
using the graphing program, Kaleidograph. The Kg values are expressed in terms of 
PrfA dimer binding. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Listeria monocytogenes AgshF is sensitive to 
hydrogen peroxide. Bacteria were grown overnight in TSB and then 
inoculated into top agar and spread on tryptic soy agar plates. Sterile disks 
soaked in 10 pil of 15% H2O> (Thermo Fisher Scientific) were placed on the agar 
and incubated overnight. Plates were then scanned and the area of inhibition 
was measured (in arbitrary units) using Image] software (http://rsbweb. 
nih.gov/ij). The mean + s.e.m. of four independent experiments is shown. 

P values were calculated using Student’s t-test; **P < 0.01. a.u., arbitrary units. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | BSO does not affect L. monocytogenes growth. 
BMDM growth curve in which cells were untreated or treated with 2mM BSO 
for 16h before infection and throughout the infection. The mean + s.e.m. 

of three independent experiments is shown. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | The effect of AgshF is not specific to 
actA regulation. Quantitative RT-PCR of hly (a) or hpt (b) transcript levels. 
Bacteria were harvested from TSB at mid-log (grey bars) or 4h post-infection of 


BMDMs (black bars). Mean = s.e.m. of three independent experiments is 
shown. P values were calculated using Student’s t-test. *P < 0.05; ***P < 0.001. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Fluorescence polarization binding isotherms. 

a, Representative binding isotherms of wild-type PrfA plus DTT (circles), 
wild-type PrfA plus TCEP (squares), PrfA* (diamonds), and PrfA(C/A)4 
(crosses), to the PrfA box of Phly. b, Representative binding isotherms of wild- 
type PrfA plus DTT (circles), wild-type PrfA plus TCEP (squares), PrfA* 
(diamonds), PrfA(C/A), (crosses), and oxidized wild-type PrfA (plus symbols), 


to the PrfA box of Phly. This plot underscores the very poor binding of oxidized 
wild-type PrfA to the PrfA box. In both panels the units of millipolarization 
(mP, y axis) have been normalized to allow the presentation of all binding 


isotherms on one graph. The protein concentration is shown in terms of 
protomer on the x axis. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | PrfA(C/A), expression in L. monocytogenes 
grown in broth. Immunoblot of PrfA in L. monocytogenes lysates harvested at 
early exponential phase in BHI. Mean ~ s.e.m. of four independent 


experiments is shown. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | The PrfA(C/A), gshF:/T'n mutant exhibits a 
significant intracellular growth defect. The mean = s.e.m. of four 
independent experiments is shown. P values were calculated using Student’s 
t-test.;*P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Model of glutathione-dependent PrfA activation. environment and upon entry into this compartment, all thiols are expected to 
The process of infection or intercellular spread requires that L. monocytogenes _ be in the reduced form. In the absence of glutathione, it is likely that coenzyme 


inhabit an oxidizing vacuole, which may contain both reactive oxygen and A maintains redox homeostasis in the bacterium, as it is the most abundant 
nitrogen species. Upon oxidation, glutathione dimerizes to GSSG, which we LMW thiol in L. monocytogenes. Reduced glutathione could then bind PrfA and 
have demonstrated does not bind PrfA. In addition, PrfA thiols may be activate transcription of PRG. This two-step activation requirement may 
reversibly oxidized, temporarily inactivating the protein by inhibiting DNA explain why the mechanism of PrfA activation has been a mystery for over 
binding and leading to a downregulation of PrfA-regulated genes (PRG). two decades; the redox changes occurring during transit through a vacuole 

L. monocytogenes could then enter the host cytosol, as PrfA activation is followed by replication in the highly reducing cytosol have yet to be 


dispensable for vacuolar escape in vivo. The host cytosol is a highly reducing _recapitulated in vitro. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Strains and primers 


Strain Escherichia coli Reference 
NF-E1280 BL21(DE3) pET100.prfA 16 
NF-E1281 BL21(DE3) pET100.prfA* (G145S) 16 
DP-E6185 Rosetta pET100.prfA Quad this work 

Strain Listeria monocytogenes Reference 

10403S wt 35 
DP-L3078 AactA 36 
DP-L4317 AprtA 37 
NF-L1177 PrfA* (G145S) 16 
BH-3410 suicide this work 
DP-L6187 suicide gshF::Tn this work 
DP-L6188 AgshF this work 
DP-L6189 AgshF + gshF this work 
DP-L6190 PrfA* (G145S) AgshF this work 
DP-L6191 PrfA* (G145S) gshF::Tn this work 
NF-L1166 PrfA* (L140F) 16 
DP-L6192 PrfA* (L140F) gshF::Tn this work 
NF-L1214 PrfA* (Y63C) 16 
DP-L6194 PrfA* (Y63C) gshF::Tn this work 
DP-L6195 PrfA (C/A), this work 
DP-L6196 PrfA (C/A), gshF::Tn this work 

Primer Oligonucleotide Amplicon 
MLR#123 CGACATAATATT TGCAGCGAC actA for GPCR 
MLR#124 TGCTTTCAACATTGCTATTAGG 
MLR#133 GACCCTAATCTCCGGAAGC shF for dPCR 
MLR#134 TACAGAGTCAATCGAGTCCG g q 
MLR#121 GCGCAACAAACTGAAGCAAAG hly for aPCR 
MLR#122 CATTIGTCACTGCATCTCCGG oa 
MLR#125 CTAACGGTCTATCTTCTAAGG hot for aPCR 
MLR#126 CAATAATAATTGATATAATAGCGG pens 
MLR#150 ACCCTTGATTTTAGTTGCCAG 16S rRNA for 
MLR#151 TGTGTAGCCCAGGTCATAAG qPCR 
MLR#102 GCTTCCAAGGAGCTAAAGAGGTCCCTAGCGCC 

CGGGGAATTTGTATCGATAAGGAATAGATTTAAAAATTTCGCTG Tn PCR Round#1 
MEB0S TTATTTTG 
MLR#104 GGCCACGCGTCGACTAGTACNNNNNNNNNNCTTCT Tn PCR Round#2 
MLR#105 GGCCACGCGTCGACTAGTAC 
MLR#106 ACAATAAGGATAAATTTGAATACTAGTCTCGAGTGGGG Tn Sequencing 

KLH #1 TGAGGCATTAACATTTGTTAACGACGAT pny er DN 

binding assays 

KLH #2 AACTGATTAACAAATGTTAGAGAAAACT pac or Dh 


binding assays 


References 16, 35-37 are cited in this table. 
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The temperature and chronology of heavy-element 
synthesis in low-mass stars 


P: Neyskens', S. Van Eck!, A. Jorissen’, S. Goriely’, L. Siess! & B. Plez? 


Roughly half of the heavy elements (atomic mass greater than that 
of iron) are believed to be synthesized in the late evolutionary stages 
of stars with masses between 0.8 and 8 solar masses. Deep inside the 
star, nuclei (mainly iron) capture neutrons and progressively build 
up (through the slow-neutron-capture process’”, or s-process) heav- 
ier elements that are subsequently brought to the stellar surface by 
convection. Two neutron sources, activated at distinct temperatures, 
have been proposed: °C and ”*Ne, each releasing one neutron per 
a-particle (*He) captured’. To explain the measured stellar abun- 
dances’ ”’, stellar evolution models invoking the 13C neutron source 
(which operates at temperatures of about one hundred million kel- 
vin) are favoured. Isotopic ratios in primitive meteorites, however, 
reflecting nucleosynthesis in the previous generations of stars that 
contributed material to the Solar System, point to higher tempera- 
tures (more than three hundred million kelvin), requiring at least a 
late activation of *”Ne (ref. 1). Here we report a determination of the 
s-process temperature directly in evolved low-mass giant stars, using 
zirconium and niobium abundances, independently of stellar evo- 
lution models. The derived temperature supports '*C as the s-process 
neutron source. The radioactive pair °*Zr-”*Nb used to estimate the 
s-process temperature also provides, together with the pair” Tc-”’Ru, 
chronometric information on the time elapsed since the start of the 
s-process, which we determine to be one million to three million years. 

We obtained high-resolution spectra of 17 S-type stars and 6 M- 
type stars using the high-resolution (resolving power, A/A/ = 85,000) 
HERMES spectrograph* (Extended Data Table 1 and Extended Data 
Fig. 1). S-type stars are s-process-enriched red giants with effective tem- 
peratures in the range 3,000-4,000 K, and M-type stars are similar giant 
stars but show no s-process enhancement. Stellar parameters (effective 
temperature, surface gravity, carbon-to-oxygen ratio, s-process enhance- 
ment and metallicity [Fe/H] = logyo(N(Fe)/N(H)) star — logio(N(Fe)/ 
N(H))o, where N(A) is the number density of element A and © de- 
notes the solar value) are determined by comparing observational data 
with predicted spectra and photometric colours’ computed from a grid 
of dedicated model atmospheres'"'. Abundances of Fe, Zr, Nb and Tc 
are derived, along with the corresponding errors arising from estimated 
uncertainties in the stellar parameters (Extended Data Tables 2-5 and 
Extended Data Fig. 2). 

S-type stars in fact come in two varieties according to the presence 
or absence of Tc, which is an element with no stable isotope. “Extrinsic 
S stars lack Tc and are all binaries'*"*. The atmospheres of these giant 
stars contain s-process material transferred from a companion that has 
completed its path through the asymptotic-giant-branch phase, and the 
measured abundances therefore reflect the entire s-process production 
history. We use the N(Nb)/N(Zr) ratio in these extrinsic S stars to derive 
the s-process temperature. 

Mono-isotopic Nb can be produced only by B-decay of *°Zr. In ex- 
trinsic S stars, the time elapsed since the end of the mass transfer from 
the companion is much longer than the *°Zr half-life (t,/ = 1.53 Myr). 
Consequently, the N(Zr)/N(Nb) abundance measured today in an ex- 
trinsic S star is equal to the N (Zr)/NC?Zr) abundance at the end of the 


s-process in the companion, provided that the s-process contribution 
dominates over the initial heavy-element abundances, which is the case 
in the most enriched extrinsic S stars. 

Aswe show in the Methods (section ‘The **Zr-”*Nb pair used as a ther- 
mometer’, equations (8) and (10)), the N(Zr)/N(°Zr) ratio is directly 
related to the neutron-capture cross-sections of the various Zr isotopes, 
under the approximation of local equilibrium for the s-process flow. 
Because these neutron-capture cross-sections depend on temperature, 
so does the N(Zr)/N(*°Zr) ratio at the s-process site. N(Zr)/N(Nb) is thus 
a measure of the s-process temperature. 

Figure 1 compares the N(Zr)/N(Nb) ratio, as predicted from the 
temperature-dependent neutron-capture cross-sections (squares), with 
those measured in the most enriched extrinsic S stars (dashed line). 
Figure 1 also indicates the temperature ranges for the operation of 
the °C(a,)'°O (compact notation for C+ “Hes 'O+n) and 
2Ne(a, n)°’Mg neutron sources. To reconcile, within the lo uncer- 
tainty, the predicted N(Zr)/N(Nb) ratio with that measured in extrinsic 
S stars, the s-process operation has to take place below ~2.5 X 10°K. 
This is compatible with the operation of the '*C(a, 2)'°O reaction as 
the neutron source but disfavours the "*Ne(o, n)°Mg reaction. This con- 
firms theoretical expectations’ that protons from the outer convect- 
ive envelope diffuse in the C-rich region left after the development of 
the thermal pulse, which is a recurrent convective instability occurring 
in the He-burning shell of asymptotic-giant-branch stars. This mixing 
process still has a debated origin but is necessary to activate the chain of 
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Figure 1 | The Zr-Nb pair as an s-process thermometer. We compare N(Zr)/ 
N(Nb), that is, N (Zr)/N(?°Zr), deduced from experimental, Maxwellian- 
averaged cross-sections at given temperatures (squares; error bars'*’°, 1a) with 
the value measured in the most enriched S stars (dashed line). The grey 

zone indicates the standard error based on orthogonal distance regression 
(equation (9) in the Methods). The respective temperatures above which the 
5C and ”’Ne neutron sources operate are delineated with arrows. 
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Table 1 | Derived timescales and masses for our sample of intrinsic S stars 


Star name log(L/La) C/O [Fe/H] Mass loss tre (Myr) trp,min (Myr) trp,max (Myr) ts (Myr) Mmoa (Ma) 
o! Ori 3.45 0.50 —0.45 Vw 1.3 0.7 2.6 0.6 2 
S 18 0.7 3.9 0.6 3 
AACam 3.91 0.50 —0.40 Vw 14 0.9 23 0.6 3 
s 1.6 0.7 2.7 0.4 3 
KRCMa _— 0.50 -0.34 Vw 16 0.7 2.6 0.8 3 
S 18 0.7 3.9 0.6 3 
CSS 454 = 0.50 —0.40 Vw 1.7 11 2.6 0 2 
S 1.7 1.0 3.9 0 2 
HIP 103476 3.59 0.50 -0.01 Vw 2.2 1.2 a2 A 3 
s 25 15 4.0 a 3 
AD Cyg _— 0.97 =0.05 Vw 2.7 2.1 3.9 9 3 
S 3.0 2.2 4.0 8 3 
NQ Pup 2.95 0.50 =0.31 Vw 2.8 2.1 4.2 20 3 
S 3.1 2.3 4.0 pS] 3 
HR Peg 3.39 0.75 0.00 Vw 3.2 2.4 48 24 3 
§ 3.0 24 oS 8 3 


Mass-loss rates are known to influence the stellar evolution and the minimum initial mass needed to produce intrinsic S stars. Two grids of models were thus computed, corresponding to either the VW? or the S2° 
mass-loss prescription. The impact on the derived ages is rather limited. trp (with associated range trp min-ttp,max) and ts stand for the ages counted from the first thermal pulse and, respectively, from the time at 
which s-process elements enrich the stellar surface. Moa Stands for the stellar mass of the model yielding the best fit to the abundances, and M., is the solar mass. L is the luminosity of the star? and L.. is the solar 
luminosity. The C/O = N(C)/N(O) and [Fe/H] values providing the best agreement with observations are also listed. 


reactions Cp, ¥)°N(BT)°C(a, n)'®O responsible for the large neut- 
ron irradiation required to synthesize s-process elements”. 

The present determination of the s-process temperature relies on a 
single assumption, namely that the equilibrium approximation is valid 
along the Zr isotopic chain, which is known to be true locally’. For this 
reason, the uncertainties in the method are mainly those in the derived 
abundances and in the experimental Zr cross-section’*”’, that is, about 
5% for the stable Zr isotopes and 11% for °Zr. Reducing the *°Zr error 
would constrain the s-process operation temperature even more. 

Our result offers a long-sought confirmation of the expected—albeit 
still uncertain in its detailed modelling—operation of the s-process in- 
side stars on the asymptotic giant branch. However, it contradicts pre- 
viously reported higher s-process temperatures that were determined 
from isotopic abundance patterns in the Solar System”, essentially by 
derivation from primitive carbonaceous chondrite meteorites of type CI. 
In contrast to the N(Zr)/N(Nb) ratio in extrinsic S stars, which probes 
a single s-process site (that is, a specific star), the Solar System isotopic 
abundance ratios represent a mix of diverse nucleosynthetic events that 
took place in stars of different masses and metallicities, integrated over 
the Galactic evolution, until the formation of the protosolar cloud. There- 
fore, their interpretation is less straightforward. They lead to high 
s-process branching temperatures that are difficult to reconcile with 
nucleosynthesis in low-mass stars, where stellar models predict the 
s-process to occur at rather low temperatures during the interpulse phase. 
Instead, previous studies’ inferring high s-process temperatures had to 
invoke a brief (a few years) neutron burst through Ne(a, n)°’Mg ina 
late hot thermal pulse, just sufficient to imprint a specific isotopic sig- 
nature at the s-process branchings but not enough to affect the overall 
abundance distribution. The present method is insensitive to sucha late 
and unrepresentative signature of the s-process. It instead probes the 
interpulse temperature, where the bulk of the s-process nucleosynth- 
esis takes place. 

Abundances in S stars act not only as a thermometer, but also as a 
chronometer, on the basis of the °*Zr-”°Nb and ”’ Tc—”’Ru decays in the 
second variety of S stars, the ‘intrinsic’ ones. These asymptotic-giant- 
branch stars are enriched in Tc (refs 12,16; Extended Data Figs 1 and 3). 
Technetium-99 is the only Tc isotope produced by the s-process, and 
because of its rather short half-life (t,;. = 0.21 Myr), its detection is a 
signature of ongoing s-process nucleosynthesis. However the exploitation 
of Tc abundances has proved difficult’”"*, mainly because it is difficult 
to obtain reliable abundances in cool stars. The Nb and Tc abundances 
derived here for intrinsic S stars (Methods section ‘Abundance deter- 
minations’) now yield timescales with meaningful error bars (Table 1). 
Indeed, obtaining ages with sufficiently small uncertainties is always 
challenging when dealing with radioactive nuclides. 


The derived timescales are counted from the first thermal pulse to the 
present time. This is shown in Fig. 2 and Extended Data Fig. 4, where 
observed N(Tc)/N(Zr) and N(Nb)/N(Zr) abundance ratios (dashed lines, 
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Figure 2 | KR CMa asymptotic-giant-branch timescale determination. 

a, b, We compare the predictions for log(N(Tc)/N(Zr)) (a) and [Nb/Zr] (b) with 
the corresponding measured abundances (dashed lines, with statistical plus 
systematic errors represented as continuous lines), as functions of the time on 
the asymptotic giant branch (fp, counted from the first thermal pulse). c, The 
maximum weight product finax (equation (5) in the Methods) gives the best- 
matching age (vertical grey line); the associated error bar (grey zone) is the age 
range covered by all models whose weight product is larger than 0.6finax (Methods). 
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Figure 3 | Asymptotic-giant-branch timescales and infrared excess. The 
timescales derived from the Tc-Ru and Zr-Nb chronometers correlate well 
with the infrared excesses, measured by the flux ratio R = F(12 m)/F(2.2 um). 
The dashed line marks the R ratio of a star without infrared excess (& Tau). 
Error bars on the ages are computed as explained in Fig. 2; error bars on the 
flux ratios are computed from the statistical error in the flux density”. 


with 1o error bars represented as solid lines) are compared with model 
predictions for stars on the asymptotic giant branch accounting for the 
production and decay of ad We (Fig. 2a) and 75 (Fig. 2b). In each model 
and for each time, a weight is assigned, separately for N(Tc)/N(Zr) and 
N(Nb)/N(Zr), depending on the difference between the observed and 
predicted abundance ratios (Methods section ‘Determination of TPAGB 
timescales’ and equation (3)). It ranges from 0 (infinite difference) to 1 
(no difference). The best simultaneous agreement between measured 
and predicted abundances of Tc and Nb is obtained when the product 
of the weights is maximal; this provides the asymptotic-giant-branch 
evolutionary timescale (Fig. 2c) along with the corresponding model 
parameters (Table 1 and Extended Data Table 6). 

An independent validation of the derived timescales comes from the 
infrared excess. As the star evolves along the asymptotic giant branch, 
pulsations and low surface temperatures allow dust to condense, mani- 
festing itself as infrared excesses’. Therefore, we expect—and see (Fig. 3 
and Extended Data Table 6)—a correlation between the asymptotic- 
giant-branch timescales of intrinsic S stars, counted from the first ther- 
mal pulse, and the infrared excesses R = F(12 tm)/F(2.2 um) probing 
the presence of circumstellar material emitting at 12 {um with respect to 
the stellar photospheric flux at 2.2 um. Although more data points are 
highly desirable, such a time calibration of infrared excesses is precious 
because infrared data are more easily obtained for these cool objects than 
are accurate abundances of radioactive chronometers. In future, this 
relation could be used as an efficient proxy for measuring asymptotic- 
giant-branch timescales for stars covering a limited mass range, as 
appears to be the case (Table 1) for intrinsic S stars. 
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METHODS 


Stellar parameters. Stellar parameters have been derived as follows. Narrow-band, 
low-resolution spectroscopic indices, probing ZrO and TiO molecular bands, are 
computed according to 


(ce — Aci) Jt Fi, dd 
(ng —Api) [io Fi da 


(1) 


where F, is the observed or model flux in the wavelength range (A, A + dA), with the 
continuum window Ac j-/c¢ and band window /,\-/p,¢ listed in Extended Data 
Table 5. 

These indices, along with photometric colours (Geneva UB,B2V, V2 and Johnson 
JHK photometry), are calibrated against a grid of 3,525 dedicated MARCS model 
atmospheres for S stars'®'' covering wide ranges in effective temperature (Tog = 
2,700-4,000 K), surface gravity (loglg (cm s ”)] =0-5), C/O ratio (C/O = N(C)/ 
N(O) = 0.500-0.997), s-process enrichment ([s/Fe] = 0-2, which reflects the zir- 
conium enrichment) and metallicity ([Fe/H] = 0 and -0.5). Detailed synthetic spec- 
tra were calculated with state-of-the-art line lists** (Extended Data Table 5). 

The comparison between synthetic and observed (photometric and band- 
strength) indices makes it possible”"' to estimate T., C/O and [s/Fe] because (i) 
the (V — K)) and (J — K)y colours make T,.¢¢and C/O separable, and (ii) the TiO and 
ZrO band-strength indices make T. and [s/Fe] separable. Surface gravity is con- 
strained by the U — B, and B, — V, colours, which probe bands from CN, CH and 
MgH thatare sensitive to gravity. A ‘best-model-finding’ (BMF) 7’-minimum search 
between the observed and synthetic indices is then performed. A set of atmospheric 
parameters is thus assigned to each target star (Extended Data Table 2). Because of 
the strong blending of atomic lines with molecular lines, it was not possible to use 
standard spectroscopic methods to derive microturbulence, which has been fixed 
at 4, =2km s |, which is a typical value for this kind of giant star. 

The validity of the BMF procedure has been assessed by two consistency checks. 
First, for a sample of six representative S stars, there is a good agreement between 
the C/O ratio, [Fe/H] and [s/Fe] adopted for the model atmosphere and those de- 
rived from abundance determinations performed on high-resolution spectra of the 
same stars’. 

Second, an accuracy test has been performed: we computed test model atmo- 

spheres representative of typical S stars, but with parameters (To log(g), C/O, 
[s/Fe]) falling between the corresponding parameter grid points. The resulting syn- 
thetic spectra were incorporated in the BMF procedure as real observations. Owing 
to the grid discretization, the model with T.., log(g), C/O and [s/Fe] best matching 
the test model parameters is not always the first one selected by the code, but always 
lies within the first three selected models. Quantitatively, if 7’,est represents the 
minimum ’ difference between the photometric and spectroscopic indices com- 
puted on the test model and the grid models, the model selected by the BMF pro- 
cedure is always found with a 7 better than 1.477best- The error in the parameters 
has thus been computed as the range covered by all parameters of all models with 
f falling in the range [ Lest » 1-4 Z’ best |. These parameter ranges are listed in Ex- 
tended Data Table 2. 
Abundance determinations. High-resolution spectra (A/A/ = 85,000) were obtained 
with the HERMES spectrograph mounted on the 1.2 m Mercator telescope at the 
Roque de los Muchachos Observatory (La Palma, Spain). They were reduced using 
the standard HERMES pipeline’. 

Abundances (Extended Data Table 3) are derived by comparing the observed 
spectrum with a synthetic spectrum generated by the Turbospectrum spectral syn- 
thesis code, using the appropriate MARCS model atmosphere and atomic data as 
listed in Extended Data Table 5. Typical synthetic and observed spectra are illu- 
strated in Extended Data Fig. 1. 

The total uncertainty in these abundances can be estimated as 


og, tot (A) =o n rT 4 model 


=o3 + S~[(dlog(N(A)) /P)) 3P,} (2) 


P; 


where N(A) is the number density of element A, o, is the random error (line-to- 
line dispersion) originating from the line properties (blends, continuum location, 
error on oscillator strength, and so on), {P;} are the model parameters, and 6P; are 
the typical uncertainties in the model parameters with the largest impact on the 
abundances: 5T ai = 50 K, dlog[g (cms *)] = 0.5and $y, = 0.4kms~'. The partial 
derivatives dlog(N(A))/0P; may be extracted from Extended Data Table 4, and in- 
sertion into equation (2) thus yield the following typical model errors: 6[71/r¢},model = 
0.18, O|Nb/Fe],model = 0.03, O[Nb/Zr],model = 0.18 and OT c/Zr,model — 0.29. The quad- 
ratic sum of these typical model errors and the random error specific to each star 
then yields the total error bar used in the abundance figures. 
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Extended Data Fig. 2 presents the [Zr/Fe] and [Nb/Fe] abundances measured in 
S and M stars. As expected, M giants display solar abundances, with some disper- 
sion (+0.15 dex in [Zr/Fe] and [Nb/Fe]) that can be ascribed partly to uncertainties 
in the abundance determination (Extended Data Table 3) and partly to variations 
in protostellar cloud composition. S stars, however, segregate along two clearly dis- 
tinct sequences (Extended Data Fig. 2), which represent the extrinsic-intrinsic di- 
chotomy'*”’. On one hand, intrinsic stars have low, close-to-solar [Nb/Fe] ratios, 
because °*Zr only marginally decays during the asymptotic-giant-branch (AGB) 
phase. The same diagnostic applies to those carbon (C) stars (characterized by 
C/O > 1 in their atmospheres) flagged as AGB stars**. On the other hand, extrinsic 
stars have large Nb enhancements originating from the complete decay of °*Zr 
during the time elapsed since the end of the mass-transfer phase responsible for 
their pollution. This segregation in terms of Nb abundance thus represents a pow- 
erful diagnostic to separate the families of intrinsic (AGB) and extrinsic (binary) 
stars, in addition to the original method based on Tc detection’*””. 

A direct confirmation of the presence of ”*Zr has been attempted by searching for 
*°7r lines in the spectra of intrinsic S stars, but without success, probably because 
the °Zr s-process isotopic fraction is so small (NC°Zr)/N(Zr) = 0.466, N?2!Zr)/ 
N(Zr) = 0.099, N?*Zr)/N(Zr) = 0.164, NO*Zr)/N(Zr) = 0.045, NC*Zr)/N(Zr) = 
0.222, N(°°Zr)/N(Zr) = 0.004 fora 2M solar-metallicity model after ten thermal 
pulses) that the atomic isotopic shift does not induce any detectable line asymmet- 
ries. And contrary to a previous claim”*, we could not detect the °*ZrO band heads at 
692.5 nm, 674.2 nm, 681.15 nm, and 639.05 nm in our high-resolution spectra. 
Nucleosynthesis computations. As it ascends the AGB, a star is subject to recur- 
rent convective instabilities that develop in the He-burning shell, the thermal 
pulses. The corresponding AGB part is called the TPAGB. Following these He-shell 
flashes, the convective envelope is able to penetrate the region previously occupied 
by the thermal pulse, bringing to the surface the products ofa rich nucleosynthesis. 
This process is called the third dredge-up. Nucleosynthesis by the s-process occurs 
during the TPAGB phase, when protons from the envelope diffuse downwards into 
the C-rich region of the pulse. The subsequent chain of reactions °C(p, y)PN(B*) 
3C(a, n)'°O leads to the formation of a °C pocket and to the release of neutrons’”’. 

At solar metallicity, the minimum initial mass for the appearance of third 
dredge-ups is M ~ 1.5Mo-1.7Mo, depending on the assumed mass-loss prescrip- 
tion. In this paper, we computed with the STAREVOL code” a grid of models cov- 
ering stellar masses Myod = 1.7Mo; 2.0Mo, 3.0Mo and 4.0M 6, metallicities Z = 
0.008 ([Fe/H] = —0.5) and Z = 0.012 ([Fe/H] = 0.0, that is, solar abundances”*), 
and initial [Nb/Fe] values of —0.15, 0 and 0.15 dex. The Vassiliadis-Wood”? (VW) 
and Schréder” (S) mass-loss prescriptions were both implemented. With increas- 
ing mass, the temperature at the base of the convective envelope rises and hot- 
bottom burning is activated. Under such conditions, corresponding to stars with 
M> ~4Mo at solar metallicity, the efficiency of the s-process nucleosynthesis is 
strongly reduced because the diffusing protons are burnt through '*C(p, y)'*N(B") 
*C(p, y)"“N while travelling into the C-rich region and the °C pocket is contami- 
nated with some '*N. The result is a dramatic reduction in the production of heavy 
elements by the s-process”. Additionally, stars with M > ~4M.j are able to activ- 
ate the 2Ne(a, n) Mg neutron source at the base of the thermal pulse, which re- 
sults in an s-process signature quite different from that of lower-mass stars*’, and 
which, as we checked on our sample, does not agree with the measured distribution 
of abundances in S stars. 

The s-process nucleosynthesis is obtained by post-processing*>”? the stellar mod- 
els with an extended nuclear network using the up-to-date cross-sections available 
from the NETGEN nuclear library (http://www.astro.ulb.ac.be/Netgen/form.html). 
Large uncertainties exist in the formation of the ‘°C pocket, because the efficiency of 
the proton mixing in the '*C layer, which is responsible for the formation of the 
°C pocket, cannot yet be derived from first principles. Therefore, the extent of the 
partial mixing region is described by a free parameter 4,,,, characterizing the ratio 
between the mass of the proton injection region and that of the thermal pulse. In 
our computations, the values Jom = 2%, 3%, 5%, 10% and 30% have been used. These 
values are larger than what would be expected from a standard overshooting pre- 
scription*”’, but are required to match the level of observed s-process enrichments. 

The measured abundances and those predicted by our model (Extended Data 
Fig. 2, shaded areas) are fully consistent with each other, with some sensitivity to 
the s-process modelling, mostly via the mixing parameter 2pm. 

Determination of TPAGB timescales. The decay of °*Zr and ”’Tc is used to 
determine stellar timescales, counted from the beginning of the TPAGB (that is, from 
the first thermal pulse), consistently taking into account the temperature depend- 
ence of the B-decay rates of Tc and **Zr in our nucleosynthesis computations”. 

It is necessary to quantify the agreement between the predicted and measured 
abundances of the two chronometers Tc and Nb. At time f, the predicted Tc abun- 
dance for a star of initial mass Mmoa, metallicity [Fe/H], partial mixing parameter 
Zpm and initial Nb abundance No(Nb), is denoted N,(Tc; t), where i represents the 
set of model parameters {Mods 4pm» No(Nb), [Fe/H]}. For each model i, each time 
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t is assigned a weight W; depending on the difference between N,(Tc; t) and the 
observed Tc abundance. More precisely, this weight follows a Gaussian distri- 
bution that is a function of the abundance x (as illustrated on the right of Extended 
Data Fig. 4a, b): 


2 


Waelx) =e CH) (3) 


Here ju(Tc) and o(Tc) are the measured Tc abundance and its associated uncertainty, 
respectively. A weight function f;,,(f) is computed such that, for each x = N,(Tc; t) 


frei(t) = Wr(x) (4) 


A similar function fxyp,(t) is computed along the same lines as for fy,,(t), and the 
two are plotted in Extended Data Fig. 4c. The weight product function, for the Tc 
and Zr chronometers, is 


Ft) = fre frw.(O) (5) 


The grey curves in Extended Data Fig. 4d show this weight product f(t) for various 
models. The weight product corresponding to the best-fitting model is plotted in 
green. Its maximum corresponds to the stellar age on the TPAGB (finax = forest (tbest)» 
vertical line in Extended Data Fig. 4d). The uncertainty in the TPAGB age (trp min 
and typ max in Table 1 and Extended Data Table 6) is computed as the time interval 
[tmine max] Such that, for all f © [tins tmax|» there exists i such that f(t) > afpest(toest)» 
where « has been set to 0.6 by analogy with the 1o deviation from the maximum of 
a Gaussian (horizontal line in Extended Data Fig. 4d). The typical uncertainty in 
the stellar masses (M,yoq in Table 1 and Extended Data Table 6) is derived ina sim- 
ilar way, by considering all models with a weight product function peaking at values 
larger than ofpest(thest)« 

Asan internal consistency check, we verified that the timescales derived from Tc 
and Nb overabundances were always consistent with the timescales derived from 
the minimum and maximum numbers of thermal pulses required to provide the 
measured overabundances of other s-process elements (Y, Zr, La and Ce). Fur- 
thermore, good agreement is always found between the ”’T'c and Zr chronom- 
eters, thus providing well-defined TPAGB timescales (Table 1 and Extended Data 
Table 6), except for the star NQ Pup, which is abnormal in other respects as well. 
In particular, as illustrated by its location in the Hertzsprung-Russell diagram (Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 3), it is the intrinsic star with the lowest luminosity”! (log(L/Lo) 
= 2.96). Its intrinsic nature is, however, secured from its Tc and Nb content. If 
NQ Pup were removed from our stellar sample, it would not alter the conclusions 
of the present study: TPAGB timescale correlation with infrared excess (and with 
C/O ratio; see Table 1), would even be tighter, and the s-process operation tem- 
perature would remain unchanged. 

We note that AA Cam, with a TPAGB age of 1.4 X 10° yr making it one of the 
least evolved TPAGB stars in our sample, has the smallest mass-loss rate, as derived 
from CO data*® in a sample of ten intrinsic S stars. 

Finally, we note that HR Peg is the only star of our sample displaying a strong Li 
line, and is presumably Li-rich. This is consistent with the fact that it is an intrinsic 
S star; indeed, Li has been shown to be a useful diagnostic in the intrinsic—extrinsic 
classification”. It is believed to be produced in higher-mass stars, but our 4M 
models are never found to be compatible with the measured s-process abundances, 
in contrast to MS 3M. models. 

The *Zr-*?Nb pair used as a thermometer. We first define the s-process dilution 
factor as 


eam (6) 
where M is the amount of mass in which AM is diluted. If applied to the atmosphere 
of an intrinsic star, AM is the mass of matter freshly processed by the s-process and 
dredged up in the stellar envelope of mass M. If applied to the atmosphere of an 
extrinsic star, the dilution factor combines the dilution of s-processed matter in 
the primary (intrinsic) star envelope, the mass-accretion efficiency and the dilu- 
tion of this accreted mass in the secondary (extrinsic) star envelope. 

If Xo(Zr), X,(Zr) and X(Zr) are respectively the initial Zr mass fraction in mass 
M, the Zr mass fraction in the s-processed matter and the final Zr mass fraction in 
mass M + AM, we have 


X(Zr) =(1—f)Xo(Zr) +/Xs(Zt) 


and, in terms of number densities (N = X/A, where A is the mass number) 


N(Zr) =(1—f)No(Zr) +N, (Zr) (7) 


With the usual bracket notation 


=m (0-0 8B 


A similar expression holds for Nb; therefore: 
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Asymptotically, when the abundance of the s-processed material dominates over 
the initial composition (fN, > (1 — f)No in equation (7)) 


Zr Nb 4] 
Fe Fe — 


We define «* as the ratio of the Zr abundance to the *°Zr abundance in the 
s-processed material: 


N,(Zr) 
N,(Nb) 


No (Zr) 
No (Nb) 


log 


* N, (Zr) 
Oo N,(8Zn) (8) 


When all Zr has decayed into mono-isotopic Nb, we have 


or = Nelo) 
N,(Nb) 
and 
a 


The value log(w*) — log(No(Zr)/Na(Nb)) can thus be estimated using equa- 
tion (9) and Extended Data Fig. 2, by fitting a straight line of slope 1 through the 
points for which the approximation fN, >> (1 —f)No is valid. This occurs in ex- 
trinsic S stars where all *°Zr has decayed into mono-isotopic Nb and where strong 
s-process pollution has erased any pristine abundance profile. Therefore, the two 
extrinsic stars richest in Zr provide a measurement of w* because for these stars 
N(Zr)/N(Nb) © N,(Zr)/N,(Nb) = o*. 

Furthermore, nuclear physics provides the temperature dependence of w*: toa 
very good approximation, the s-process flow is in local equilibrium within a given 
isotopic chain. In the case of Zr, this is true at least between °°Zr and **Zr where no 
branching point occurs, such that NAZr)(c,) is constant within the Zr chain 
({a) is the Maxwellian-averaged neutron-capture cross-section'*”° of AZr). Thus 


1 1 1 1 
+ 


ane) (G90) , (91) (452) © (asa) 


(10) 
Because w* is temperature dependent through the temperature dependence of the 
individual cross-sections, it can be used to constrain the temperature at which the 
Zr production took place. 

We find a temperature for the s-process less than ~2.5 X 10°K, favouring the 
Ca, n)'°O neutron source over the ”Ne(a, n)°Mg one. The deduced temperature 
range (Fig. 1) is an upper estimate: if we had considered more stars as being do- 
minated by the s-process pollution, the y intercept of equation (9) (that is, log(w*) — 
log(No(Zr)/Na(Nb))) would have been larger, and the derived temperature even 
lower (Fig. 1), strengthening the case for the 3C(a, n)'°O neutron source. Finally, 
the derived temperature is independent of the solar abundances and their associated 
errors, as can be seen from equation (9), because the square-bracket notation corre- 
sponds to abundance ratios normalized to their solar values, and these cancel out. 

Taking mass loss into account in the dilution factor (equation (6)) will increase 
f, and so the condition fN, >>(1 — f)No will be satisfied even sooner. Because only 
this asymptotic regime is used to constrain the s-process operation temperature, 
our temperature determination is unaffected by a diminution of the envelope mass. 

Previous estimates of the s-process temperature were based on the analysis of 
Solar System abundances'”*. These were derived essentially from primitive carbo- 
naceous chondrite meteorites of type CI, where most s-process branchings lead to 
a high temperature of the order of 3 X 10°K for the s-process operation, thus 
pointing towards the activation of the **Ne(o, 7)”°Mg neutron source. The higher 
temperatures so inferred were ascribed to a short, final neutron burst from the 
2Ne(a, n)”°Mg neutron source operating in a late, hot thermal pulse. However, 
these meteoritic abundances are notoriously difficult to interpret’, for the follow- 
ing reasons. First, they are a mix of diverse nucleosynthetic events taking place in 
stars of different masses and metallicities. Second, they are potentially sensitive to 
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differential depletion effects during grain condensation and contamination with 
Solar System material”*. Third, the temperatures are deduced from branchings (that 
is, unstable nuclei for which there is competition between neutron capture and 
B-decay) along the s-process path; however, some branchings are sensitive not only 
to temperature, but also to poorly known neutron and electron densities. Finally, 
the branching neutron-capture cross-sections and the temperature dependence of 
the B-decays are not always well constrained experimentally. 

Our work shows that the event associated with 22Ne(o, n) Mg, despite imprint- 
ing its signature in the material incorporated in the Solar System carbonaceous chon- 
drites, is not representative of the s-process in low-mass stars, which is instead 
powered by the '?C(«, n)'°O neutron source. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Observed and synthetic spectra around the TcI 
426.227 nm line. a, Observed spectrum of the intrinsic, Tc-rich star 

NQ Pup (dots) along with spectral syntheses with log(é7,) = log(N(Tc)/ 
N(H)) + 12.0 = —0.20 (continuous line; see Extended Data Table 3) and no Tc 
(dashed line). b, Same as a, but for the extrinsic, Tc-poor star V613 Mon; 
spectral syntheses correspond to log(¢;.) = —0.30 (continuous line) and no Tc 
(dashed line). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Predicted versus measured abundances. We show 
that Nb and Zr abundances for intrinsic S stars and carbon stars (with only 
upper limits on the Nb abundance”’) are consistent with nucleosynthesis 
predictions (shaded areas) for a 2.0M model with a solar initial Nb abundance 
(+0.15 dex) and different 2), values” (as labelled). Once all °°7r has decayed 
to °°Nb, the models (dotted lines) reproduce the extrinsic S stars. The error 
bars represent the line-to-line dispersion and the systematic uncertainty from 
the models. The dashed line is a fit of equation (9) through the two most 
enriched extrinsic stars. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Location of intrinsic S stars in the Hertzsprung- 
Russell diagram. We show the location of intrinsic (that is, Tc-rich) S stars 
(triangles) from our sample in the stellar luminosity/effective temperature 
diagram’, along with low-mass evolutionary tracks (starting at the zero-age 
main sequence). The main sequence (MS) is indicated. The black diamond on 
each evolutionary track indicates where the third dredge-up event starts. 
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[Nb/Zr] log(N(Tc)/N(Zr)) 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Timescale determination for HIP 103476. 

a, b, N(Tc)/N(Zr) (a) and [Nb/Zr] (b) predictions from the best-matching 
model (as judged from panel d, with the same meaning as in Fig. 2). For reasons 
of clarity we plot only these predictions. c, The deviation between predicted 
(solid line) and observed (dashed line) abundances in a and b, converted 
into weight functions fr. i(f) (blue) and fxp,:(f) (red) (equation (4)). d, The 
maximum value reached by their product (green) (equation (5)) provides the 
best age estimate (vertical line). Weight product functions corresponding to less 
satisfactory models are plotted as grey lines. 
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Extended Data Table 1 


Summary of observations 


Star name Date Obs. T(s) S/N 
CSS 454 2011, Feb 17 ~~. 2800 40 
ot Ori 2011, Apr 10 60 74 
KR CMa 2011, Apr 6 1200 50 
NQ Pup 2010, Feb 20. 800 100 
AD Cyg 2009, May 19 2000 78 
HR Peg 2009, Jul 18 420 44 
AA Cam 2010, Apr 3 600 39 
HIP 103476 2009, Jun 20 1500 130 
BD Cam 2009, Sep 17 120 109 
HD 119667 2011, Apr 10 995 57 
V613 Mon 2009, Sep 24 800 50 
HD 191226 2009, May 19 500 78 
HD 191589 2011, Apr 7 533 55 
V530 Lyr 2011, Apr 2 647 39 
CPD -19°1672 2011, Jan 11 2600 50 
HR 363 2009, Jul 27 200 84 
V1261 Ori 2009, Nov 29 500 55 
RR UMi 2010, Feb 7 300 78 
V 762 Cas 2011, Aug 11 400 110 
V 465 Cas 2010, Aug 23 400 100 
je Gem 2012, Mar 9 900 212 
p Per 2012, Jul 8 60 141 
RZ Ari 2013, Feb 9 100 39 
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The wavelength range of the HERMES spectrograph? is 380-900 nm. Tis the exposure time; the signal- 
to-noise ratio (S/N) is estimated at around 500 nm. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Adopted atmospheric parameters for the S and M stars of the present study 


Star Teg (K) log(g/em s 7) [Fe/H] C/O [s/Fe] Mises 
min max min max min max min max min max 
CSS 454 3500 3500 3500 0. 0. 0. 0.5 -0.5 -05 0.50 0.50 0.50 1. 1. 1. 0.0278 
ot Ori 3600 3500 3600 0. 0. 1. 0.0 -0.5 0.0 0.50 0.50 92 0. 0. 1. 0.0911 
KR CMa 3400 3300 3400 0. 0. 1. 0.0 -0.5 0.0 0.50 0.50 75 0. 0. 0. 0.0392 
NQ Pup 3500 «3500 3500 1. 0. 1-05 -0.5 -0.5 0.50 0.50 0.75 1. I. 1. 0.0193 
AD Cyg 3300 3100 3300 0. 0. 1. 0.0 -0.5 0.0 0.97 0.97 0.99 1. 1. 0.1450 
HR Peg 3500 3500 3500 1. 1. 2. 0.5 -0.5 -0.5 0.75 0.50 751. 1. 1. 0.0187 
AA Cam 3400 3300 3400 1. Ls 2: 0.0 -0.5 0.0 050 050 0.75 0. 0. 0. 0.0233 
HIP 103476 3400 3400 3500 1. 0. 1. -0.5 -0.5 -0.5 0.50 0.50 75 1. 1. 1. 0.0628 
BD Cam 3600 3600 3600 1. 0. 1; 00 OO O00 050 050 050 1. 1. 1. 0.0216 
HD 119667 3700 3700 3700 1. iN 2. -0.5 -0.5 -0.5 0.50 0.50 0.50 1. 1. 0.0200 
V613 Mon 3500 3500 3500 0. 0. 1. -0.5 -0.5 -0.5 0.75 0.75 0.95 : 1. 1. 0.0987 
HD 191226 3600 3500 3700 1. 0. 1. 0.5 -0.5 0.0 0.75 050 0.99 0. 0. 1. 0.2941 
HD 191589 3700 3600 3800 1. 0. 1. 00 -0.5 00 050 050 097 0. 0. 0. 0.0462 
V530 Lyr 3500 3500 3600 0. 0. 0. -0.5 -0.5 0.0 0.50 0.50 75 0. 0. 0. 0.0510 
CPD -19°1672 3600 3600 3700 1. 0. 1. 6 --0.5 -0.5 0.0 0.75 0.50 0.95 0. 0. 0. 0.0404 
HR. 363 3600 3600 3600 1. 0. 1. -0.56 -0.5 -0.5 0.50 0.50 0.50 1. 1. 1. 0.0351 
V1261 Ori 3600 3600 3700 1. 1s 2. -0.5 -0.5 0.0 00 0.50 0.75 1. 1. Ti 0.0558 
RR UMi 3500 3400 3500 1. 1. 3. 0.0 0.0 0.0 50 0.50 50 0. 0. 0. 0.0154 
V762 Cas 3800 3700 3800 0. 0. 0. 0.0 -0.5 0.0 50 0.50 0.95 0. 0. 0. 0.0199 
V465 Cas 3400 3300 3400 1. 2. 2. -0.5 -0.5 -0.5 0.50 0.50 0.50 0. 0. 0. 0.0146 
p Gem 3600 3600 3600 1. 0. 1. 0.0 0.00 0.0 0.50 0.50 0.75 0. 0. 0. 0.0807 
p Per 3500 3500 3500 1. 0. 1. 0.5 -0.5  -0.5 00 -0.50 00 0. 0. 0. 0.0365 
RZ Ari 3400 3300 3500 0. 0. 2. 0.5 -0.5 0.0 0.50 0.50 0.75 0. 0. 0. 0.1212 
The ‘min’ and ‘max’ columns list the extremes of the parameter ranges covered by the various best-fitting model atmospheres (see text). The last column lists 77pest that is, the minimum 7? difference between 
spectral and photometric indices computed from the observed spectrum and from a synthetic spectrum corresponding to the listed parameters. 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Derived abundances for S, M and C stars 


Star Spec. Typ. e/i [Fe/H] oppesny [Nb/Fe] opnnsr [Zr/Fe] oO jze/pj logere a (log ere) 
CSS 454 S i -0.40 0.12 -0.07 0.24 0.80 0.21 0.20 0.20 
o! Ori M3S i -0.45 0.07 -0.04 0.17 0.45 0.20 -0.05 0.20 
KR CMa M4S i -0.34 0.11 0.02 0.23 0.44 0.27 10 0.20 
NQ Pup 35/2 i -0.31 0.13 -0.11 0.16 0.76 0.21 -0.20 0.20 
AD Cyg 85/5 i -0.05 0.14 0.05 0.24 0.90 0.20 0.30 0.20 
HR Peg $4/1 i 0.00 0.06 0.06 0.08 0.55 0.18 -0.10 0.10 
AA Cam M5S i -0.04 0.05 0.02 0.24 0.15 0.25 -10 0.20 
HIP 103476 MS i -0.01 0.06 -0.03 0.16 0.61 0.18 30 0.20 
BD Cam $4/2 e -0.03 0.06 0.58 0.16 0.78 0.18 - - 
HD 119667 Miwks ec 0.01 0.07 0.46 0.17 0.59 0.18 - - 
V613 Mon $3/2 e -0.26 0.15 0.42 0.22 0.66 0.21 - - 
HD 191226 M1-35 e -0.28 0.10 0.31 0.19 0.35 0.16 - - 
HD 191589 S e 0.01 0.06 0.29 0.17 0.29 0.15 - - 
V530 Lyr $3/1 e -0.16 0.09 0.19 0.23 0.29 0.20 - - 
CPD -19°1672 S83 e -0.01 0.06 0.37 0.19 0.41 0.21 - - 
HR 363 $3/2 e -0.38 0.12 0.77 0.19 0.83 0.22 - - 
V1261 Ori $4,1 e -0.22 0.15 0.81 0.23 0.85 0.22 - - 
RR UMi MBIII -0.06 0.06 -0.01 0.13 -0.04 0.22 - - 
V762 Cas M3 -0.06 0.09 -0.04 0.17 -0.01 0.14 - - 
V465 Cas M3 0.03 0.05 0.03 0.27 -0.13 0.21 - - 
pp Gem MSIII -0.15 0.06 0.18 0.18 0.05 0.20 - - 

p Per M4II -0.06 0.09 0.10 0.17 -0.09 0.23 - - 
RZ Ari M6III -0.22 0.20 -0.15 0.27 0.02 0.25 - - 
[IGI95] C1 C -0.8 0.3 <0.10 — 0.50 0.30 - - 
[IGI95] C3 C -0.5 0.3 <0.30 —- 1.20 0.30 - - 
BMB-B 30 C -1.0 0.3 <0.00 — 0.40 0.30 - - 


The Sstar spectral types are from ref. 35 and the Cstar data are from ref. 25. The usual spectroscopic notation is adopted: for elements A and B, log(ea) = log(N(A)/N(H)) + 12.0 and [A/B] = log(N(A)/ 
N(B)) — log(N(A)/N(B)) a. The e/i column indicates whether the star abundance peculiarities are of extrinsic (e) or intrinsic (i) origin. 
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Extended Data Table 4 | Sensitivity of Fe, Nb, Zr and Tc abundances to model atmosphere parameter variations (effective temperature, 


gravity and microturbulence 7) 


Element. A Teg =+100K Alog(g/ems-2) = +0.5 Ay, = —0.4 (km s~1) 
A log N(Ee) -0.10 +0.14 +0.07 
A log N(Nb) -0.15 +0.15 +0.07 
A log N(Zr) -0.13 +0.04 -0.08 
A log N(Tc) +0.10 +0.30 +0.00 
A [Zr/Fe| -0.03 -0.10 0.15 
A [Nb/Fe] 0.05 40.01 +0.00 
A [Nb/Zr| -0.02 40.11 40.15 
A log(N(Tc)/N (Zr) 40.23 40.26 4.0.08 


The nominal model atmosphere has Tet = 3,500K, logig(cms~*)] = 1, 7% =2kms-?, [Fe/H] = —0.5 dex, C/O = 0.752 and [s/Fe] = 1.00 dex. 
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Extended Data Table 5 | Molecular and atomic lines used for computation of the stellar parameters, and atomic lines used for the abundance 
determinations 


b 

Element A (nm)  Yeac(eV) log(gf) Element A (nm) Yezc(eV) log(gf) 

Fe | 872.914 3.41 -2.87 Tcl 426.2297 0.00 -1.297 

871.039 4.91 -0.54 426.2320 0.00 -1.297 

869.870 2.99 -3.45 426.2324 0.00 -2.654 

833.191 4.38 -0.54 426.2327 0.00 -1.353 

810.832 2.72 -3.89 426.2346 0.00 -1.353 

792.414 4.76 -1.68 426.2348 0.00 -2.541 

a 748.174 2.75 -4.10 426.2350 0.00 -1.549 

Bad Seq. uy ae Sey 746.152 2.55 -3.58 426.2364 0.00 -1.549 
TQ BTL BTR 7 580.0 581.0 eal? 4.18 -1.82 426.2366 0.00 “ned 
743.053 2.58 -3.86 Ce II 876.991 0.55 -2.37 

ZrO 634.2 637.3 646.2 647.2 
735.350 = 4.73 -1.57 875.799 0.59 -2.29 
ZrO 637.8 638.2 646.2 647.2 

ZrO 650.5 653.0 646.2 6472 YI 880.059 0.00 -2.24 872.131 0.38 -2.48 
734.646 = 2.01 -0.82 870.237 0.47 -1.46 

TiO 544.8 545.4 541.6 544.7 YI 788.188 1.84 -0.57 870.075 0.46 -2.77 
TiO 559.1 560.0 541.6 544.7 745.028 1.75 -1.59 840.525 0.30 -2.10 
TiO 561.5 562.0 580.0 581.0 Zr I 784.937 0.69 -1.30 840.413 0.70 -1.67 
TiO 668.1 670.6 646.2 647.2 781.937 1.82 -0.38 839.451 0.27 -2.59 
TiO 671.4 673.5 646.2 647.2 NbI 411.689 0.00 -1.18 826.405 0.00 -2.56 
TiO 705.4 706.9 703.0 705.0 419.509 0.02 -0.91 826.342 0.33 -2.24 
TiO 712.5 714.4 703.0 705.0 434.531 0.00 -1.36 824.047 0.32 -2.21 
: P 424.946 0.00 -1.47 790.926 0.32 -2.43 
—— Ee 426.205 0.13 — -0.56 789.897 0.90 1.12 
535.072 0.27 -0.86 751.876 0.46 -2.94 

Tc I 426.2215 0.00 -0.879 = Lall 480.900 0.24 -1.40 

426.2219 0.00 -1.527 480.404 0.24 -1.49 

426.2252 0.00 -1.527 474.873 0.93 -0.54 

426.2257 0.00 -1.191 466.249 0.00 -2.25 

426.2261 0.00 -1.337 455.846 0.32 -0.97 

426.2290 0.00 -1.337 433.375 0.17 -0.06 

426.2293 0.00 -1.655 432.246 0.17 -2.38 


a, Boundaries (expressed in nm) of the continuum (A¢,, 4c) and band (Ag;, 484) windows used in the computation of the band indices (equation (1)). b, Atomic line data (wavelength, excitation potential and 
oscillator strength?) for the elements with abundances derived in the present study. For Zr, lines were restricted to those two lines having laboratory oscillator strengths*°. The hyperfine structure of Tc is included. 
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Extended Data Table 6 | Derived s-process timescales, counted from the first thermal pulse, and masses for the intrinsic S stars of our sample 


Starname Myr log(L/Lo) C/O R Mass trp trpmin trP,max TP WP Mimod Apm Apm Apm* 
Mo) loss (Myr) (Myr) (Myr) (Mo) 
o! Ori 2.5 3.45 0.50 0.049 VW 1.3 0.7 2.6 9 1.00 2 10% 2% 30% 
S 1.8 0.7 3.9 9 1.00 3 5% 2% 30% 
AA Cam 3.0 3.91 0.50 0.055 VW) 1.4 0.9 2.3 8 0.99 3 5% 22% 10% 
S 1.6 0.7 2.7 8 1.00 3 5% 2% 10% 
KR CMa - - 0.50 0.052 VW 1.6 0.7 2.6 101.00 3 10% 2% 30% 
S 1.8 0.7 3.9 1.00 3 10% 2% 30% 
CSS 454 - - 0.50 0.055 VW 1.7 1.1 2.6 12 0.88 2 10% 5% 10% 
S 1.7 1.0 3.9 12 0.88 2 10% 5% 30% 
HIP 103476 2.0 3.59 0.50 — VW 2.2 1.2 3.2 14 1.00 3 10% 5% 10% 
S 2.5 1.5 4.0 13 «1.00 3 10% 5% 10% 
AD Cyg - - 0.97 0.072 VW 2.7 2.1 3.9 18 0.57 3 10% 3% 10% 
S 3.0 22 4.0 17 (0.53 3 10% 3% 10% 
NQ Pup 1.5 2.95 0.50 0.062 VW 2.8 2.1 4.2 19 0.28 3 3% 2% 3% 
S 3.1 2.3 4.0 18 0.33 3 10% 3% 10% 
HR Peg 2.0 3.39 0.75 0.076 VW 3.2 2.4 4.8 23 «0.94 3 3% 2% 5% 
S 3.0 2.4 3.7 17 (0.73 3 3% 3% 10% 


The adopted mass-loss prescription is indicated by VW?? or S?°. The TP column indicates the number of thermal pulses that took place in the star, up to the present time. The WP column lists the maximum of the 
weight product function (computed from equation (5)). Mmoa and Myr stand for the masses derived from nucleosynthesis models and stellar-evolution models (that is, location in the Hertzsprung—Russell 

diagram; Extended Data Fig. 3), respectively. The partial mixing parameter Jpm expresses the ratio between the mass of the proton injection region and that of the thermal pulse. The C/O column provides an 
estimate of the C/O ratio (selected among the grid points C/O = 0.5, 0.75, 0.9, 0.92, 0.97, 0.99) best matching the spectroscopic and photometric data. The infrared excess R = F(12 wm)/F(2.2 um) is listed in the 


last column. 
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Space-like separation of entangled quantum states is a central con- 
cept in fundamental investigations of quantum mechanics and in 
quantum communication applications. Optical approaches are ubiq- 
uitous in the distribution of entanglement because entangled photons 
are easy to generate and transmit. However, extending this direct 
distribution beyond a range of a few hundred kilometres’ to a world- 
wide network is prohibited by losses associated with scattering, dif- 
fraction and absorption during transmission. A proposal to overcome 
this range limitation is the quantum repeater protocol**, which 
involves the distribution of entangled pairs of optical modes among 
many quantum memories stationed along the transmission chan- 
nel. To be effective, the memories must store the quantum informa- 
tion encoded on the optical modes for times that are long compared 
to the direct optical transmission time of the channel*. Here we mea- 
sure a decoherence rate of 8 X 107° per second over 100 milliseconds, 
which is the time required for light transmission on a global scale. 
The measurements were performed on a ground-state hyperfine tran- 
sition of europium ion dopants in yttrium orthosilicate (‘°'Eu**: 
Y2SiO;) using optically detected nuclear magnetic resonance tech- 
niques. The observed decoherence rate is at least an order of mag- 
nitude lower than that of any other system suitable for an optical 
quantum memory. Furthermore, by employing dynamic decoupl- 
ing, a coherence time of 370 + 60 minutes was achieved at 2 kelvin. 
It has been almost universally assumed that light is the best long- 
distance carrier for quantum information. However, the coherence 
time observed here is long enough that nuclear spins travelling at 
9 kilometres per hour in a crystal would have a lower decoherence with 
distance than light in an optical fibre. This enables some very early 
approaches*”’ to entanglement distribution to be revisited, in parti- 
cular those in which the spins are transported rather than the light. 

Mapping optical quantum states onto the hyperfine states of rare- 
earth optical centres in crystals*"“ is an exciting avenue for ensemble- 
based quantum memories for light. Rare-earth-doped crystals possess 
optical transitions with homogeneous linewidths close to the lifetime 
limit’*, high optical depths"°, long-lived hyperfine states accessible via 
optical excitation’® and no spatial diffusion’’. There have been major 
advances in developing quantum memories based on rare-earth ions, 
including the demonstration of a gradient echo memory operating beyond 
the no-cloning limit’®, and atomic frequency comb storage of single 
photons and quantum entanglement’*”’. 

Recently, the reversible mapping of light onto the hyperfine states of 
europium-ion dopants in yttrium orthosilicate (Eu**:Y,SiO;) was dem- 
onstrated with sufficiently high efficiency and low enough noise floor 
for quantum memory applications’”"*. Nuclear spin states of Eu’*:Y,SiOs 
are particularly attractive for quantum protocols using spin-wave stor- 
age and manipulation due to their extremely long observed lifetime 
of 23 days and their optical accessibility'®. Here we report a dramatic 
reduction in the decoherence of hyperfine transitions in SlBur*:Y2SiOs 


towards the lifetime limit, as well as a characterization of the remaining 
decoherence mechanisms. 

The electronic ground-state (Fo) hyperfine structure of S1Eu>* ions 
occupying site 1 yttrium positions in Y,SiOs (ref. 19) is shown in Fig. 1. 
At liquid helium temperatures, the dominant perturbation contribut- 
ing to decoherence between these levels is the flipping of nearby yttrium 
(spin-1/2) nuclei causing a randomly fluctuating magnetic field at the 
Eu’ site®. Using the yttrium’s gyromagnetic moment of 2.09 MHzT ' 
and the procedure described in ref. 21, the degree of field fluctuation 
AB (full-width at half-maximum, FWHM) was calculated to be 8.0 1'T. 
Assuming that the fluctuations occur faster than the coherence time T>, 


of the Eu°* transition, T> can be estimated according to: 
1 
UT, 


where S, and S, are the gradient (first-order term) and curvature (second- 
order term) of the transition frequency with respect to magnetic field”. 

As shown in Fig. 1, level anti-crossings occur when the linear Zeeman 
splitting approaches the magnitude of the zero-field splitting due to the 
quadrupole interaction. In this regime, S$, and S, are strongly depen- 
dent on the magnitude and direction of the applied field. By applying a 
particular field such that the transition frequency is at a critical point 
(S, = 0), the sensitivity of the hyperfine transition to AB can be reduced. 
This zero first-order Zeeman (ZEFOZ) method is analogous to a clock 
transition in atomic spectroscopy”. At the ZEFOZ field, T, can be 


= S,;eAB+ ABeS)*AB (1) 
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Figure 1 | Illustration of the ZEFOZ transition. Shown are the calculated 
hyperfine ground-state energy levels of '*'Eu’*:Y,SiO; as the applied magnetic 
field is increased from zero in the direction of the targeted zero first-order 
Zeeman (ZEFOZ) transition. This calculation used the reduced spin 
Hamiltonian in ref. 24. The doubly degenerate hyperfine states (I = +1/2, 
+3/2, +5/2) are split by the applied field. At a field magnitude of 1.35 T in the 
appropriate direction, the marked transition experiences a critical point. At this 
ZEFOZ point, the transition is, to first order, insensitive to small field 
perturbations in any direction (although only one direction is shown). 
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extended because only the second-order Zeeman coefficient S», that is, 
the curvature at the critical point, couples the transition to magnetic 
fluctuations. 

Previous studies of hyperfine transition decoherence in Pr?” :Y,SiO; 
indicate that the storage times achieved in this material are reaching the 
limit imposed by S$, (refs 9, 11). Although a significant increase in cur- 
rent coherence times is unlikely in Pr°*”:Y,SiOs, it was predicted that 
much longer coherence times should be achievable in Eu*” :Y,SiO; using 
the ZEFOZ technique™. This is because the second-order Zeeman coef- 
ficient is two orders of magnitude smaller in Eu**:Y,SiO; than in 
Pr**:Y2SiOs. 

We calculated the ZEFOZ magnetic fields for '°'Eu’ *:Y SiO; using 
the reduced spin Hamiltonian determined in ref. 24. The investigation 
here focused on an easily accessible critical point of the +3/2 <9 —3/2 
transition that is predicted to occur at an applied field of 1.35 £0.07 T. 
At this field, the transition frequency is 12.45 MHz and the maximum 
curvature | $,| = 21.7 MHzT ~. From equation (1), the expected deco- 
herence rate is 4.4 X 10° *s- * fora perfectly aligned magnetic field. Using 
an iterative field optimization process (see ‘Magnetic field alignment’ 
in Methods), the first-order Zeeman coefficient | S| was reduced below 
1X 10 * MHzT" ’, corresponding to a misalignment of less than 0.004° 
from the ideal critical point field orientation. This field alignment is 
labelled as Be for which a decoherence rate of 2.9 X 10 7s Vis expected 
according to equation (1). 

Figure 2a illustrates the experimental set-up used to measure the deco- 
herence rate of the +3/2 <> —3/2 transition. The measured decay of the 
two-pulse spin echo asa function of the delay t is shown in Fig. 3a. Three 
data sets are presented, corresponding to the fields | B,,|, (|B-p| + 0.005 T) 
and (|B.p| + 0.05 T). These show a dramatic decrease in the echo decay 
rate as the field alignment brings the transition closer to the critical point. 
The echo attenuation envelope at B., has a non-exponential form and 
cannot be properly described by a standard relaxation time T, because 
the decoherence rate changes with delay time t. The decay is accurately 
described by the expression developed in ref. 25, which incorporates 
decoherence due to spectral diffusion: 


E(t)ce- (—) (2) 


where E is the echo amplitude as a function of t. The phase memory 
time T), is used to describe the coherence decay of the system. This was 
determined to be 47s at Boy. 


For t<T'y the decoherence rate, given by 2t/Ty’ (the gradient of the 
echo decay), was extremely slow. For example, at t = 100 ms, the fit to 
the model of ref. 25 predicts the decoherence rate to be 9.1 X 10 °s ty 
which is significantly slower than the rate of 4.4 X 10 *s | fora per- 
fect field alignment predicted by equation (1). This is attributed to the 
reduced local spin-reconfiguring rate due to the ‘frozen core’ effect*® 
(see Fig. 3b). When a strong magnetic field is applied, a large magnetic 
moment is induced on each Eu ion’s electronic ground state, which is 
independent of the nuclear spin state. This creates a region (‘core’) around 
the Eu in which the mutual spin flips are suppressed because the Larmor 
frequencies of the Y spins are detuned from the bulk Y spins and from 
each other. For the experimentally determined ZEFOZ field of 1.29 T 
(see “Magnetic field alignment’ in Methods), and using the quadratic 
Zeeman parameters from ref. 27, we calculate the induced moment to 
be of the order of 100 MHz T” '. The dipole-dipole interaction between 
the Eu’* electronic state and the nearest neighbour Y spins is calculated 
to be 2 kHz, significantly larger than the 10 Hz interactions between the 
Y spins. This detuning reduces the spin flipping rate of these nearest 
neighbour Y spins. Hence, the spins in the frozen core that induce the 
largest field on the Eu site reconfigure at a suppressed rate, leading to a 
slow decoherence rate at short timescales. 

We investigated the effect of the frozen core Y spins by intentionally 
‘thawing’ the core during the echo using pulse sequence RF (see Fig. 2 
and ‘Investigation of the frozen core’ in Methods). The observed increase 
in decoherence rate is shown in Fig. 3a. For t > 10s, the frozen core has 
completely thawed and the Hahn echo decay is exponential. The deco- 
herence rate of the exponential decay is 5.3 X 10 “s~ 1 which is within 
a factor of two of the predicted decoherence rate from the directly mea- 
sured transition sensitivity (2.9 x 10 *s 1). This confirms that the deco- 
herence at B,, is still dominated by the interaction between the Eu** 
ions and the Y spin bath. Hence, the model of ref. 25 allows Ty, to be 
related to the flipping rate R of the local Y spins and A@,,, the half- 
width of the spectral broadening on the Eu hyperfine transition due to 
the distribution of the static local field: 


Ty =1.41(RA@2)/” (3) 


When the frozen core has been removed, the decoherence rate 
(5.310 *s ') isa measure of Aw). Therefore, from equation (3), 
the spin flip rate of the frozen core Y spins is R = 1.7 X 10 *s_', which 
is four orders of magnitude slower than the zero-field value measured 
in ref. 20. 
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Figure 2 | Experimental set-up and pulse sequences. a, The Eu’ :Y2SiOs @, = [(@p - 45 MHz) > wp], scanning over 45 MHz, is used to pump ions back 
sample (3 X 3 X 5 mm) is oriented within a superconducting magnet contained __ to the +3/2 state. Sequence RF, shows the RF pulses for phase sensitive 


in a liquid helium cryostat. The RF (radio frequency) coil is aligned 
perpendicular to the magnet. The light from a highly stabilized dye laser 
(sub-kHz linewidth) is directed at the sample from below the magnet, reflected 
by a mirror and finally detected by a 125 MHz bandwidth Si photo-receiver 
(‘Detector’). b, The optical burn frequency «, is used to prepare a population 
difference between the +3/2 and —3/2 states before the application of RF 
pulses and optically detect the spin echo signal. The re-pump frequency 
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detection with the polarity of a perturbing magnetic field reversed before the 
echo detection period; RF, is for measuring the frozen core Y°* dynamics 
where a perturbing ty-pulse is applied just before the europium 1-pulse; RF; is 
the CPMG pulse sequence; RF, is the KDD, pulse sequence. c, The optical and 
RF frequencies used in b. The hyperfine transition frequencies as labelled are 
the theoretical values at the ZEFOZ field investigated. 
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Figure 3 | Two-pulse spin echo decay and illustration of frozen core. a, Two- 
pulse spin echo decay with the echo amplitude E plotted against the total delay 
t. Open circles show echo decays at magnetic fields | B,,| T (blue), 

(|B.p| + 0.005 T; orange) and (|B.)| + 0.05 T; green) as labelled. Each set is 
fitted using equation (2) with phase memory times T), equal to 47s, 3.5s and 
0.8 s respectively. ‘Plus’ symbols show the two-pulse spin echo decay with 

the perturbing my-pulse (sequence RF; in Fig. 2b). At t > 10s, the decoherence 
rate is 5.3 X 10 *s | from an exponential fit (that is, E(t) o exp(—t/T>)). 

b, Illustration of the ‘frozen core’ effect. A large dipole moment (red arrow) is 
induced on the Eu ion due to the large external field. The field due to the 
induced moment then alters the Larmor frequency and the quantization axis of 
nearby Y nuclei to create a ‘frozen core’ of yttriums that cannot readily 
exchange spin with the bulk Y nuclei. See key at bottom for details. 
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Owing to the very small amount of decoherence, the signal to noise 
ratio of the two-pulse spin echo measurements shown in Fig. 3a were 
not sufficient to accurately measure the decoherence rate for TT y. 
Therefore, a CPMG (Carr—Purcell-Meiboom-Gill) pulse sequence (RF3 
in Fig. 2) was used as a simple and effective method to measure the 
decoherence rate for 100 ms < t < 10,000 ms. The results of the CPMG 
measurement are shown in Fig. 4. The echo decays exponentially as a 
function of the total evolution time, and the coherence time was increased 
as the time t, between the m-pulses was decreased. The decoherence 
rates measured by the CPMG pulse sequence are in good agreement 
with the gradient of the Hahn echo decay curve. For instance, the deco- 
herence rate for CPMG at t, = 100 msis 8 X 10 °s ' (T> = 200 min), 
which is consistent with the gradient of the Hahn echo decay at 
t = 100 ms in Fig. 3a (9.1 X10 *s '). 

Although the CPMG sequence is commonly used to extend coherence, 
the method is only effective in preserving quantum states that possess a 
particular phase. Hence, it is not suitable for use in a practical quantum 
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Figure 4 | Measured coherence times with CPMG and KDD, pulse 
sequences. a, b, Echo decay at B,, corresponding to CPMG pulse 

sequences (a) and KDD, pulse sequences (b). The error bars in b correspond 
to the shot-to-shot variations in the echo amplitude due to the preparation 
sequence that were observed at short delays. The uncertainty in the calculated 
T> is obtained from the uncertainty in the linear fit. 


memory, which is required to store arbitrary quantum states. As an exam- 
ple, the coherence time of 200 min achieved with CPMG was observed 
to decrease to less than 10s when the phase of the initial m/2-pulse was 
rotated by 90°. To test the suitability of the Eu**:Y,SiO; system for 
arbitrary quantum state storage, a further experiment was performed 
using a dynamic decoupling (DD) sequence known as KDD,. The KDD, 
sequence (RF, in Fig. 2) is effective in preserving arbitrary states, and is 
robust against errors due to pulse area and off-resonant excitation”®. 
As shown in Fig. 4, a coherence time of 370 + 60 min (6 + 1 hours) 
was observed for a decoupling period t, of 100 ms. This slightly longer 
coherence time compared to the result of the CPMG experiment is 
attributed to the day-to-day alignment variation of the magnetic field 
on the order of 0.001°. 

Equation (1) predicts that the coherence time could be improved by 
an order of magnitude by improving the alignment of the applied field 
such that |$,| = 0. However, the current alignment is already close to 
the limit imposed by the ensemble inhomogeneity. Each ion possesses 
a slightly different critical point magnetic field due to inhomogeneity 
in the quadrupole interaction throughout the crystal. Thus, every ion 
cannot be maximally decoupled from magnetic interactions simulta- 
neously. Despite this limitation, even with the current alignment pre- 
cision, the coherence time could be extended by moving to a critical point 
with a lower | S2|. There are many critical points that occur for ground- 
state transitions in ‘Eu’ *:Y,SiO;, and a number of these have slightly 
smaller values of | S| than the point studied in this Letter. In addition, 
the | $,| values for critical points in '*Eu” * :Y,SiOs, the other naturally 
occurring Eu isotope, are smaller still by approximately a factor of two. 
Furthermore, many of these critical points occur at magnetic field values 
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up to five times larger than the field applied in this work. By increasing 
the magnetic field, the increased magnetic moment induced on the 
europium ion would extend the volume of the frozen core. The direct 
benefit would be a reduction of the Y spin flip rate R, which signifi- 
cantly reduces the rate at which DD rephasing pulses would need to be 
applied. While the bulk Y spin flips remain the dominant decoherence 
mechanism, these refinements of the ZEFOZ technique would allow 
advances towards the lifetime limit (see “Hyperfine state lifetime at the 
ZEFOZ field’ in Methods). 

The preservation of quantum coherence on an hour-long timescale 
achieved via the KDD,, sequence demonstrates that it is possible to extend 
Eu’ ’:Y,SiO; quantum memories to long-term storage of arbitrary quan- 
tum states. Similar storage times have recently been observed”? for the 
nuclear spin transition of ionized *'P dopants in isotopically pure **Si. 
However, there are important distinctions between the 3Ipt28¢i system 
and the rare-earth-ion-doped crystal investigated in this Letter. The first 
is the ability to optically address the storage transition. The mapping of 
optical quantum states onto the hyperfine transitions of 'Eu* :Y,SiOs 
has been previously demonstrated", whereas a transition suitable for 
mapping light onto the spin transition of interest in *'P*:7*Si has not 
been identified. The second distinction is the method used to decouple 
the storage transition from environmental perturbations. The long coher- 
ence times achieved in ref. 29 were possible because the dominant source 
of magnetic perturbations, the 298i spins, were removed. By contrast, 
in the current work the ZEFOZ technique was used to dramatically 
reduce the transition’s sensitivity to magnetic field fluctuations. As a 
result, long coherence times were achieved despite the crystal being 
stoichiometric in perturbing spins and the cryostat being without any 
additional magnetic shielding. 

The extension of this work to storage and retrieval of optical states 
would open up the possibility of remote entanglement distribution via 
the physical transport of memory crystals. A particularly attractive aspect 
of this idea is that it would allow entanglement distribution between 
remote locations with minimal permanent infrastructure. The insensi- 
tivity of the transition to external magnetic fields indicates that straight- 
forward magnetic shielding should allow these properties to be preserved 
in transit. Rare-earth-ion quantum memories already boast high recall 
efficiencies’ and large data storage capacity*®. Incorporating such prop- 
erties with long-term storage has the potential for a more efficient method 
of transporting quantum information. Ata transport speed of 9 kmh! 
the losses during transportation would be 0.16 + 0.03 dB km ~ | which 
is lower than photon transmission losses in optical fibres. Even at the 
moderate transport speed of 100 kmh_’, storage in a memory could 
preserve ~ 14% of the input photons over a distance of 600 km, whereas 
the fraction of photons transmitted through this length of fibre is of the 
order of 10 '*. The scale of entanglement separation that should be 
possible with this approach presents a new regime for both quantum 
communication and fundamental tests of quantum mechanics. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Experimental set-up. As shown in Fig. 2a, a 0.01% doped Eu’*:Y,SiO; crystal 
from Scientific Materials Corp. (Bozeman, Montana) was maintained at 2 K ina 
bath cryostat that incorporates a superconducting magnet. The hyperfine transition 
was excited by a six turn RF coil with a diameter of 6 mm. The RF coil was driven 
bya 40 dBm RF source, which resulted in a Rabi frequency Qrr = 7.9 kHz. Raman 
heterodyne detection was used to observe spin coherence optically via the "Fy <> °Dy 
transition at 579.87985 nm (air)’’. The laser power incident on the crystal was 30 mW 
and was gated by an 80 MHz acousto-optic modulator (AOM). 

The optical and RF pulse sequences used in the spin echo experiments are shown 
in Fig. 2b. The system was prepared with an optical re-pump and burn scheme to 
initialize the transition of interest. First, the laser frequency was swept over 45 MHz 
on the low frequency side of the —3/2 ("Fo) > +3/2 (°Dp) transition for 2 s (@,). 
The effect of the sweep was to optically re-pump ions in this subgroup to the +3/2 
ground state, while ions in other subgroups were shelved to the + 1/2 ground states. 
A further pulse resonant with the —3/2 (Fo) <9 +3/2 (Dy) transition (~,) ensured 
that the —3/2 ground state was emptied. Both the re-pump (c,) and burn (wp) were 
repeated a second time to achieve the desired population distribution amongst the 
ground-state hyperfine levels. 

Once the ensemble was prepared in the +3/2 ground state, an RF pulse sequence 
(RF, ,,3,4) was applied depending on the measurement of interest. In all cases the 
resultant spin coherence was read out with Raman heterodyne detection by apply- 
ing a further optical pulse at a, at the time of rephasing. 

This preparation scheme was used because it allowed the transition of interest to 
be initialized independent of the magnitude and direction of the applied magnetic 
field close to the ZEFOZ field. For quantum memory applications where the mag- 
netic field is fixed an optical pumping scheme tailored to specific optical transition 
frequencies, similar to those used in ref. 10 would be equally suitable. 

Magnetic field alignment. The alignment of the sample with respect to the mag- 
netic field direction was achieved by minimising the sensitivity (that is, $,) of the 
+3/2 < —3/2 hyperfine transition to externally applied magnetic perturbations 
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SB. These perturbations, of the order of 1 mT, were applied along three orthogonal 
directions. The transition sensitivity was measured by observing the phase shift of 
a two-pulse Hahn echo that occurred when the perturbation field was reversed after 
the rephasing 7-pulse (see sequence RF, in Fig. 2b). This phase shift is observed by 
mixing the beat signal of the Hahn echo with two separate local oscillator channels 
separated in phase by 90°. The crystal was orientated relative to a large static field 
using two piezo-driven goniometers and the magnitude of the static field was also 
adjusted. By iteratively minimizing the phase shift the optimum alignment was 
achieved at a field magnitude of 1.29 + 0.01 T within 3° of the direction [—0.535, 
—0.634, 0.558] in the [D,, D, b] coordinate frame of the crystal (where the b axis is 
the twofold symmetry axis of the crystal and the D, and D, axes are the other two 
principle axes of polarization). 

Investigation of the frozen core. To intentionally thaw the frozen core, a 1-pulse 
resonant with the Y Zeeman splitting at 2.70 MHz (ry-pulse) was applied just before 
the Eu 1-pulse (pulse sequence RF, in Fig. 2b). The ty-pulse aims to invert the Y 
spins to maximize their contribution to the decoherence rate. If the inversion of the 
frozen core was complete, the echo decay should become exponential. The non- 
exponential decay observed in Fig. 3a for t < 10s is attributed to the fact that the ny- 
pulse possessed an insufficient bandwidth (200 Hz) to achieve total inversion and 
hence, could not maximally perturb the Eu** ions. Rather, the perturbing pulses 
were tuned to be resonant with the frozen core Y spins with the lowest flipping rate. 
Hyperfine state lifetime at the ZEFOZ field. An initial investigation into the 
hyperfine state lifetime at the ZEFOZ field was performed by writing a spectral 
grating using repeated m/2-pulse pairs then probing the grating with a third 1/2- 
pulse after a long delay. The decay of the resultant output echo amplitude as the 
delay between writing and probing the grating is increased provided a measure of 
the spin state lifetime. The results of the measurement confirmed that the coherence 
time was far from being limited by lifetime relaxation. Due to a large uncertainty 
because of short delay times (<1 hour) arising from experimental limitations, such 
as the cryostat hold time, it was difficult to determine an accurate lifetime value. 
However, a minimum bound on the lifetime was determined to be 15h. 
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High-value alcohols and higher-oxidation-state 
compounds by catalytic Z-selective cross-metathesis 


Ming Joo Koh!, R. Kashif M. Khan!, Sebastian Torker!, Miao Yu', Malte S. Mikus' & Amir H. Hoveyda!' 


Olefin metathesis catalysts provide access to molecules that are in- 
dispensable to physicians and researchers in the life sciences’”. A 
persisting problem, however, is the dearth of chemical transforma- 
tions that directly generate acyclic Zallylic alcohols, including pro- 
ducts that contain a hindered neighbouring substituent or reactive 
functional units such as a phenol, an aldehyde, or a carboxylic acid. 
Here we present an electronically modified ruthenium-disulfide 
catalyst that is effective in generating such high-value compounds 
by cross-metathesis. The ruthenium complex is prepared from a 
commercially available precursor and an easily generated air-stable 
zinc catechothiolate. Transformations typically proceed with 5.0 mole 
per cent of the complex and an inexpensive reaction partner in 
4-8 hours under ambient conditions; products are obtained in up 
to 80 per cent yield and 98:2 Z:E diastereoselectivity. The use of this 
catalyst is demonstrated in the synthesis of the naturally occurring 
anti-tumour agent neopeltolide and in a single-step stereoselective 
gram-scale conversion of a renewable feedstock (oleic acid) to an 
anti-fungal agent. In this conversion, the new catalyst promotes 
cross-metathesis more efficiently than the commonly used dichloro- 
ruthenium complexes, indicating that its utility may extend beyond 
Z-selective processes. 

In 2009, it was demonstrated that a molybdenum (Mo) monopyr- 
rolide aryloxide complex can promote ring-opening/cross-metathesis 
with high Z selectivity’. This initial discovery and the attendant stereo- 
chemical model paved the way for development of other Mo and tung- 
sten (W) alkylidenes that facilitate Z-selective cross-metathesis* and 
macrocyclic ring-closing metathesis”. It was later shown that olefin me- 
tathesis can be promoted Z selectively by ruthenium (Ru) complexes 
containing a bidentate N-heterocyclic carbene (NHC) with a carbanio- 
nic arm (such as Ru-2, Fig. 1a)**. Monosulfide/monochloride Ru car- 
benes have also been used for Z-selective homocoupling of unhindered 
terminal alkenes, but Z:E ratios (where E is the other isomer) generally 
plummet at later stages of the transformation owing to post-olefin 
metathesis isomerization’. The most recently developed Ru complexes 
for Z-selective olefin metathesis, represented by Ru-3a, feature a cate- 
chothiolate ligand”; the utility of these carbenes has been confined to 
ring-opening metathesis polymerization’® and ring-opening/cross- 
metathesis'', processes that benefit from the driving force of strain 
release. 

That different families of complexes have been introduced for 
Z-selective catalysts is not surprising, since the range of functional 
group compatibility offered by Mo-, W- and Ru-based catalysts is a 
key reason for the rapid rise of olefin metathesis’’*. Ru dichloride spe- 
cies (such as Ru-1) retain their structural integrity in the presence of a 
hydroxyl, an aldehyde and a carboxylic acid group, but Mo and W 
alkylidenes are rendered inactive under such circumstances, necessita- 
ting protection/deprotection schemes’’. Unlike high-oxidation-state 
alkylidenes, Ru complexes are often deactivated in the presence of amines” 
or enol ethers*. An NHC-Mo complex with a triflate ligand has been 
shown to tolerate alcohol, aldehyde and carboxylic acid functions, but 
only for extraordinarily facile ring-opening metathesis polymerization 
and ring-closing metathesis reactions”. 


A readily accessible and easy-to-use Ru-based cross-metathesis cat- 
alyst that generates linear molecules containing an allylic alcohol’*, a 
phenol, an aldehyde or a carboxylic acid (compare i-iii, Fig. 1b) would 
have a substantial impact on our ability to access a large assortment of 
important molecules; these functional units commonly occur in nature 
and are widely employed in chemistry. It is, however, not a given that 
the Z-selective carbene derivatives would exhibit the same degree of 
robustness and chemoselectivity as the dichloro-Ru systems. This is 
because the development of Z-selective Ru catalysts has been achieved 
through substitution of the halogens with other anionic ligands (Fig. 1a). 
In Ru-2, the chlorine atoms in a species such as Ru-1 are replaced by an 
alkyl and a nitrato group, and in Ru-3a we have two Ru-S bonds instead. 
Anionic ligands in a Ru carbene catalyst certainly have a strong influ- 
ence on its performance’®. For example, although allylic alcohols are 
prone to competitive olefin isomerization”, they can undergo unusu- 
ally efficient and selective olefin metathesis with Ru-dichloride com- 
plexes (such as Ru-1) partly owing to H-bonding with the chloride 
ligands'’; such a feature could be lost as a result of alterations imple- 
mented in the design of Z-selective catalysts. Carbenes derived from 
Ru-2 catalyse olefin metathesis in the presence of a remote alcohol but 
yields are at times diminished”’’, and the related Z-selective ring- 
opening/cross-metathesis with allylic alcohols has involved only highly 
strained cyclobutene”’. Similarly, ring-opening/cross-metathesis with 
dithiolate Ru-3a and an allylic alcohol is limited to strained cyclic 
olefins". In the latter cases, as with the NHC-containing Mo alkylidenes™, 
rapid transformation with an exceedingly reactive cyclic alkene allows 
productive olefin metathesis to compete effectively with catalyst 
decomposition. 

A pressing question then is whether any existing Ru catalyst can effi- 
ciently promote cross-metathesis reactions that generate the types of Z 
alkenes represented by i-iii in Fig. 1b. Z-selective cross-metathesis 
transformations that directly afford allylic alcohols are yet to be dis- 
closed. Catalytic Z-selective olefin metathesis involving an aldehyde- 
containing or a carboxylic-acid-containing substrate is unknown (see 
Ru-2 are generally used with linear, unhindered aliphatic alkenes; with 
sterically hindered reaction partners, olefin metathesis is substantially 
less efficient® (such as with a styrene; see i). 

We selected Z-2-butene-1,4-diol (1; Fig. 1c) as the cross partner for 
two reasons: stereoisomerically pure 1 is commercially and inexpensively 
available, and use of 1,2-disubstituted olefin diminishes the amount of 
ethylene formation, discouraging the generation of unstable methyli- 
denes that are adept at promoting post-cross-metathesis isomerization’. 
In the event, cross-metathesis of 1 and allylbenzene (2) with 3.0 mol% 
Ru-2 gave a Z:E = 91:9 diastereoisomeric mixture for product 3 in 50% 
yield (22 °C, 9 h); reaction with dithiolate Ru-3a was less efficient (42% 
yield) but more stereoselective (98:2 Z:E). Longer reaction times did 
not lead to further conversion, pointing to catalyst instability as a cul- 
prit. We surmised that a decomposition pathway could involve a sulfide 
shift (A — B, Fig. 1d), leading to generation of a catalytically inactive 
Ru-alkyl species. Catechothiolate complexes (such as Ru-3a) contain a 
sulfide oriented opposite to the NHC, a disposition designed to promote 
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Z selectivity’®. It is therefore likely that the anionic ligand is especially 
enriched in electron density (trans influence'®) and prone to isomeriza- 
tion (compare A). The latter hypothesis gained credence when we iso- 
lated Ru-4 (Fig. 1d), which contains the aforementioned C-S bond in B. 


a Selected types of Ru complexes used in olefin metathesis 


/\ [\ 
MesNy7ZNMes Widely used in all types MesN ~7N 
Cl, of olefin metathesis, ea y 

—Ru including those involving O-Ne&” "Ru" 
A Nol allylic alcohols, styrenes, i hal AN 
Oj-Pr carboxylic acids and i-PrO 

aldehydes 

Ru-1 (non-stereoselective or Ru-2 

E-selective) 


Effect 


b Issues unaddressed by state-of-the-art catalytic olefin metathesis regard 


ie) 


OH \ 


Efficient synthesis of Z-allylic 
VA | \ alcohols by cross-metathesis? 
sail Cross-metathesis with hindered 


HO alkenes and/or phenols? 


i 
¢C Initial observations 


HO OH 
a 


1 
HO Ph 
Commercially available 3.0 mol% Ru complex a ome 
pare ee 
. THF, 22°C, 9h 3 
Oe 


with Ru-2: 70% conv., 50% yield, 91:9 Z:E 


2 with Ru-3a: 50% conv., 42% yield, 98:2 Z:E 
d Possible pathway for catalyst decomposition 
ArNx_NAr 1,2-shift of ArN —ZNAr 
anti-to-NHC R! y 
Probabl 
af Ne sulfide \ Rum oe 
H Ru XY Sg 0 catalytically 
V/s S \ inactive 


Ru-4 


X-ray of Ru-4 


f Effective protocol for synthesis of modified Ru catechothiolates 


Cc Cl 
NH 
SH HN ~~? S Ru-1 
WHT Zn —_> 
SH ZH ORS FEIN ROH, Ss 
Cc 4 Cl 5 
Commercially 95% yield 
available (stable white solid) 
Figure 1 | Unaddressed issues in Z-selective olefin metathesis. a, Ru 


carbenes such as Ru-1 are widely used in olefin metathesis but products are 
generated either non-stereoselectively or as thermodynamic mixtures. 
Complexes Ru-2 and Ru-3a have recently been developed for Z-selective olefin 
metathesis, but neither has been used in reactions with an aldehyde, a phenol 
or a carboxylic acid. b, Critical shortcomings remain in the state-of-the-art 
olefin metathesis. Among them is the lack of efficient catalytic cross-metathesis 
reactions that afford the products represented by i-iii. c, Cross-metathesis with 
Ru-2 and Ru-3a are Z-selective but moderately efficient. d, X-ray structure 
of byproduct Ru-4 indicates that the sulfide ligands might participate in a 
1,2-shift (A — B). e, Density functional theory calculations indicate that the 
dichlorocatecholate complex is less prone to decomposition by a 1,2-sulfide 
shift. Energy values correspond to the free energy AG calculated with the 
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We pondered whether placement of electronegative atoms (X = Cl, 
Fig. le) within the catechothiolate ligand (versus X = H) might dimin- 
ish the rate of the proposed isomerization. We chose to assess the plau- 
sibility of such an approach by computationally (using density functional 
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©B97XD/6-311+ G(2d£2p)rH2¢smpy//@B97XD/6-31+ G(d,p) gas-phase level of 
theory. f, Ru-3b was prepared in 81% overall yield with air-stable zinc 
dithiolate 5, dichloro-dithiocatechol 4, ethylene diamine, zinc acetate and 
Rw-1, all of which are commercially available. Conversions (conv.) and 
stereoselectivities were determined by analysis of 'H NMR (nuclear magnetic 
resonance) spectra of the unpurified mixtures; yields correspond to purified 
compounds; see the Supplementary Information for details. Ar, aryl; mcb, 
metallacyclobutane; ts, transition state; pc, m complex; 14e, 14-electron active 
complex; shift ts, transition state for 1,2,-shift process; shift prod, product 
resulting from 1,2-shift; ROMP, ring-opening metathesis polymerization; 
ROCM, ring-opening/cross-metathesis; RCM, ring-closing metathesis; Mes, 
2,4,6-(Me)3C.H.; DFT, density functional theory; THF, tetrahydrofuran. 
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Table 1 | Cross-metathesis of 1 and 2 with modified complexes 


MesN ~__» NMes MesN ~_»% NMes MesN ~~ NMes MesN ~~ NMes MesN ~~ NMes 


Cl Br Br Me 


a 


Ru-3b Ru-3c Ru-3d* Ru-3e Ru-3f 
Entry Ru complex Reaction duration (h) Conversion (%) Yield of 3 (%) ZE 
1 Ru-3b; 3.0 mol% 9 7 61 96:4 
2 Ru-3c; 3.0 mol% 9 75 60 94:6 
3 Ru-3d*; 3.0 mol% 9 76 57 95:5 
4 Ru-3e; 3.0 mol% 9 15 58 96:4 
5 Ru-3f; 3.0 mol% 9 56 47 96:4 
6 Ru-3b; 5.0 mol% 4 84 71 96:4 


*|nseparable mixture of Ru complex isomers. 
Reactions were carried out under a Nz atmosphere. The percentage conversion was determined by analysis of the 400 MHz +H NMR spectra of the unpurified mixtures and the variance of the conversion values is 
estimated to be less than +2%. The variance of the yield for the isolated and purified product 3 (Z/E mixture) is estimated to be less than +5%.Z/E ratios were determined by 'H NMR analysis of unpurified mixtures 
and the variance of the ratios is estimated to be less than +2%. See Supplementary Information for all details. 


theory) investigating the following processes (Fig. le): nonproductive 
olefin metathesis involving Z-2-butene (Bu), and competitive decom- 
position that entails the 1,2-shift of the more electron-rich trans-to- 
NHC sulfide ligand to the electrophilic ethylidene (compare Figure 1d; 
for details see Supplementary Information). The turnover-limiting bar- 
rier (transition state derived from Z-2-butene and the chloro complex 
Ru-3b tsgu,c)) for the olefin metathesis reaction of the active 14-electron 


dichlorocatechothiolate species (14e¢)) with Z-2-butene to generate 
the metallacyclobutane structure (labelled as mcbgu.c; Fig. le, right) 
was calculated to be 2.1 kcal mol” ' lower in energy compared to tspu,n 
(14.2 kcal mol” ' versus 12.1 kcal mol’; red versus blue curve); this points 
to increased Ru Lewis acidity in 14eq and a less endergonic olefin coor- 
dination (6.9 kcal mol! versus 8.8 kcal mol ' for the t complexes pcgu,ci 
versus pCguy)- Additionally, the more stabilized metallacyclobutane 


a6 a Figure 2 | The range of Z allylic alcohols made 
“\/- a iris ie on és available through catalytic stereoselective 
or Ru-: . . 
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Ru-3b. Transformations afford the desired 
= as - daa ono, Be sas products in 53%-80% yield and 87:13-98:2 Z:E. 
N-Bu : 
a = ee ed a Cross-metathesis can occur between 1 and 
6 7 8 9 terminal alkenes that contain another hydroxyl 
with Ru-3b with Ru-3b with Ru-3b with Ru-3b group (13), a ketone (14), an aldehyde (15), or a 
81% conv. (4 h), 72% yield, 76% conv. (4 h), 65% yield, 82% conv. (4 h), 74% yield, 65% conv. (12 h), 57% yield, carboxylic acid (16 and 17). Sterically hindered 
96:4 ZE 93:7 ZE 96:4 ZE 91:9 ZE ‘ : : 
alkenes (18-21), Z- or E-1,3-dienes including those 
a6 POIBN Ho _-/ N 2 CO.Bn ee OH that bear an electron-releasing (23) or an electron- 
= = rat HO = 2 withdrawing (24) substituent can be used as well. 
~— NHFmoc For synthesis of Z-alkenes 20 and 21 the use of 
a " "1 12 13 complex Ru-3d led to higher yields (44% yield 
with Ru-: with Ru-3b with Ru-3b with Ru-3b Kv} a 
88% conv. (4 h), 80% yield, 73% conv. (4 h), 64% yield, 83% conv. (4 h), 73% yield, 72% conv. (4 h), 64% yield, for 20 and 55% yield for 21 with Ru-3b, and 
98:2 ZE 98:2 ZE 98:2 ZE 96:4 ZE identical Z:E ratios (93:7-94:6 Z:E) in all cases). 
(gram-scale) Conversions and stereoselectivities were 
HO, a Pe a determined by analysis of 'H NMR spectra of 
HO OH the unpurified mixtures; yields correspond to 
— HO HO OF HO Me isolated and purified products; 5.0 equivalents 
7 2 me of 1 was used for 18-21. See the Supplementary 
14 le 15 16 17 : : a 
ean RGab Peete oath Rucab ithiRicab Information for reaction conditions and 
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derived from the dichlorocatechothiolate species hints at a weakened 
trans influence (10.0 kcal mol‘ versus 12.1 kcal mol’ for mebguci 
versus mcbgy34). Equally noteworthy is that, whereas generation of the 
propene-bound product resulting from a 1,2-shift within the modified 
complex (labelled as shift prodp,.c;) from the corresponding propene- 
bound m complex (pcp,,c)) is endergonic by 0.5 kcal mol ’, the same 
process in the parent system (that is, pep,47 > shift prodp,,y) is appre- 
ciably exergonic (-2.5 kcal mol’). We attribute the latter discrepancy 
to the alleviation of a stronger electronic repulsion between the Lewis 
basic NHC and non-chlorinated sulfide ligands upon cleavage of the 
Ru-S bond; Ru complexes shift prodp, are then generated that can 
further react through as yet unidentified mechanisms. The appreciably 
lower barrier (9.5 kcal mol‘) for the 1,2-shift induced by the m-acidic 
ethylene (structure of the complex not shown) suggests a detrimental 
effect in cross-metathesis between two terminal olefins versus when 
diol 1 is used. Overall, comparison of the energy barriers for the model 
olefin metathesis process involving Ru-ethylidene and Z-2-butene (pro- 
ceeding through a transition state labelled as tsg,) versus the 1,2-shift 
induced by the propene (via a transition state labelled as shift tsp,) 
implies a favourable partitioning between productive and decomposi- 
tion pathways in the case of Ru-3b (12.1 kcal mol” ' and 13.4 kcal mol 
for the transition states derived from olefin metathesis with Z-2-butene 
(tsgu,c)) versus the 1,2-shift in the presence of bound propene (shift 
tsp;,ci), respectively); for Ru-3a, the alternatives are equally preferred 
(14.2 kcal mol~' for tsguy and shift tsp,.4;). The halogen substituents 
thus lower for the 7 complex formed between Z-2-butene and the 
dichlorocatechothiolate system (pcgu,ci) versus that which is derived 
from the catechothiolate species (pcgu,y). 


Efforts to prepare Ru-3b (Fig. 1f) via sodium dithiolate precursors’® 
initially proved unsatisfactory, as the desired Ru catechothiolate was 
inseparable from unidentified side products (>98% conv.; <10% yield). 
We subsequently established that reaction of 3,6-dichloro-catechothiol 
4 with ethylenediamine and Zn(OAc)2*2H,O—all of which are com- 
mercially available—at room temperature for one hour affords the air- 
stable white solid Zn-dithiolate 5 (95% yield). Treatment of 5 with 
purchasable Ru-1 gave Ru-3b in 85% yield with little or no byproduct 
formation, rendering purification of the derived Ru complex straight- 
forward. Carbenes Ru-3c to Ru-3f (Table 1) were synthesized similarly. 
In support of the suggested effect of electronically altered catechotiolate 
ligands, the X-ray structure of Ru-3b (Fig. 1f) shows a wider Coyricy-Ru-S 
angle of 148.0° (versus 143.4° for Ru-3a"°); this indicates a lowering of 
trans influence between the NHC and the anionic ligand, presumably 
due to diminished electron density at the sulfide site. 

Efficiency of the cross-metathesis to generate Z allylic alcohol 3 im- 
proved noticeably when the dichloro complex Ru-3b was used (77% 
versus 50% with Ru-3a; entry 1 of Table 1), and the desired product 
was obtained in 61% yield with minimal decrease in Z selectivity (96:4 
versus 98:2 Z:E with Ru-3a). Dibromo (entry 2 of Table 1), chloro- 
bromo (entry 3 of Table 1) and tetrafluoro (entry 4 of Table 1) com- 
plexes Ru-3c to Ru-3e were equally effective and stereoselectivities 
were high across the board (94:6-96:4 Z:E). However, Ru-3b has a prac- 
tical advantage: unlike the other halogenated catechothiols, dichloro- 
catechothiol 4 (Fig. 1f) is commercially available. The lower efficiency 
of 2,5-dimethylcatechothiolate Ru-3f (entry 5 of Table 1; 56% conver- 
sion, 47% yield) is consistent with the positive electronic effect of the 
halogen substituents in Ru-3b to Ru-3e. The use of 5.0 mol% Ru-3b 


@ Comparison of the activity of Ru-2 and Ru-3b complexes in Z-selective cross-metathesis b Application to stereoselective synthesis of neopeltolide and leucascandrolide A 
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94:6 Z:E 


Figure 3 | Assessing the performance of different Z-selective catalysts. 

a, A representative set of products that allow comparison of the two Ru-based 
carbene systems. Reactions with Ru-2 can be more sensitive to the size of 
the substituent on the reaction partner (see 14 and 21), and cross-metathesis 
with dienes can be more efficient with Ru-3b (see 22). Unlike Ru-3b, when 
Ru-2 is employed, the presence of an aldehyde (see 15) lowers reaction rates 
and carboxylic acids (see 16) completely shut down reactivity. All processes 
were performed (in duplicate or triplicate) with 5.0 mol% of the Ru complex at 
22°C for four hours; see the Supplementary Information for details. b, A key 
step in the stereoselective synthesis of the side chains of the anti-tumour and 
cytotoxic natural products neopeltolide and leucascandrolide entails a site- and 
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LeucascandrolideA 
(cytotoxic) 


Neopeltolide 
(anti-tumour) 


ws 


HN 10 mol% 
W or Ru A BUcOmplens 


Conditions A: 

W-1, 5.0 equiv. (pinacolato)allylboron, 
100 torr, CgHg, 22 °C, 3h; 
NaBO3, THF, 3h: 

60% conv., 51% yield, 91:9 Z:E 


Conditions D: 
Ru-3b, 3.0 equiv. 1, 
THF, 22 °C, 12 h: 
85% conv., 70% yield, 
98:2 Z:E 


Conditions B: 
Ru-2, 3.0 equiv. 1, 
THF, 22 °C, 12 h: 

25% conv., yield ND, 
61:39 ZE 


Conditions C: 
Ru-3a, 3.0 equiv. 1, 
THF, 22 °C, 12 h: 
61% conv., 55% yield, 
97:3 ZE 


Z-selective cross-metathesis between the terminal alkene in 26 and an 
appropriate cross partner. The optimal high-oxidation-state W-based 
alkylidene (10 mol%) requires the two-step process involving cross-metathesis 
with (pinacolato)allylboron followed by C-B bond oxidation to afford 27 in 
51% yield and a 91:9 Z:E mixture of difficult-to-separate alkene isomers. 
With Ru-2 and 3.0 equivalents of Z-2-butene-1,4-diol 1 there is only 25% 
conversion to the desired product, which is formed in low stereoselectivity 
(61:39 Z:E). Reaction with Ru-3a is highly Z-selective but proceeds to ~60% 
conversion. In contrast, when Ru-3b was used, Z allylic alcohol 27 is obtained 
in 70% yield and 98:2 Z:E ratio. ND, not determined. See the Supplementary 
Information and ref. 25 for details of conditions A to D. 
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led to 84% conversion within four hours, delivering 3 in 71% yield and 
96:4 Z:E selectivity (entry 6 of Table 1). 

The catalytic protocol exhibits considerable scope (Fig. 2). Reactions 
with various terminal alkenes, including those with heterocyclic and/ 
or Lewis basic functional groups, afforded Z allylic alcohols 6-12 in 
57-80% yield and 91:9-98:2 Z:E selectivity. Z allylic alcohol 6 has been 
used to prepare (+)-disparlure, a female sex pheromone of the gypsy 
moth Porthertria dispar (L.)’'. To demonstrate practicality, the trans- 
formation leading to the formation of phthalamide 11 was successfully 
performed on the gram scale. The Z-selective cross-metathesis leading 
to diol 13 took place with useful efficiency and stereoselectivity levels 
(64% yield, 96:4 Z:E). The transformation that delivered 14 (68% yield, 
98:2 Z:E) involves a substrate with a particularly acidic phenolic unit 
(owing to a para ketone). Synthesis of aldehyde-substituted Z allylic 
alcohol 15 was efficient (80% yield) and similarly selective (94:6 Z:E), as 
were the processes that generated carboxylic acid 16 (70% yield, 96:4 
Z:E) or 17 (61% yield, 98:2 Z:E). The method is applicable to reactions 
with sizeable o-branched substrates (see 18-21); alkyl- and aryl- 
substituted olefins participated in cross-metathesis reactions that 
afforded the desired products in 53-63% yield and 93:7-98:2 Z:E selec- 
tivity. Prolonged reaction times (that is, exceeding four hours) did not 
improve conversion. In the case of 20 and 21 slightly higher yields were 
obtained with Ru-3d. Stereochemically defined 1,3-Z,E-dienes 22-24 
were generated with high stereoselectivity (92:8-96:4 Z:E); formation 
of the more sterically congested (Z,Z)-1,3-diene 25 proceeded in 87% Z 
selectivity. The only other examples of Z-selective cross-metathesis involv- 
ing 1,3-dienes correspond to processes catalysed by Mo- or W-based 
alkylidenes with allyl- or alkenyl(pinacolato)boron compounds”, where 
pinacolato is (CH3)4C2O>. 

The above findings illustrate that replacing the chloride ligands of a 
Ru complex with an aryl disulfide unit does not alter the ability of the 
catalyst to promote cross-metathesis with sizeable substrates and/or those 
with a carbonyl or a Bronsted acid group. For comparison, we per- 
formed a number of the reactions with Ru-2 (Fig. 3a). Allylic alcohol 
14 was obtained in 50% yield and 82:18 Z:E selectivity when Ru-2 was 
used (versus 68% yield and 98:2 Z:E with Ru-3b). There is a larger gap in 
efficiency with a sterically demanding aryl alkene, where 19% conversion 


A Different strategies for catalytic Z-selective cross-metathesis 
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to 21 was observed after four hours in the case of Ru-2 (55% yield and 
93:7 Z:E with Ru-3b). Synthesis of 1,3-diene 22 proved to be somewhat 
more efficient with Ru-3b (66% versus 53% yield with Ru-2). Catalytic 
cross-metathesis affording aldehyde-containing allylic alcohol 15 pro- 
ceeded in 30% yield and 87:13 Z:E selectivity with Ru-2 (versus 86% 
conversion, 80% yield and 94:6 Z:E with Ru-3b). Carboxylic acids are 
detrimental to the catalytic activity of complexes represented by Ru-2 
(ref. 6): we were unable to observe any transformation in our attempts 
to prepare 16 or 17 (<2% conversion versus 70% and 61% yield, respec- 
tively, and =96:4 Z:E with Ru-3b). It appears that the highly polarized 
and nucleophilic Ru—alkyl bond in Ru-2 gives rise to complications 
with aldehyde- or carboxylic-acid-containing substrates, reminiscent 
of Mo- or W-based alkylidenes. All processes shown in Fig. 2 were 
performed under a N, atmosphere in a typical fume hood at ambient 
temperature (22 °C). 

An occasion to challenge the utility of the cross-metathesis strategy 
presented itself in the course of the total synthesis of the anti-tumour 
agent neopeltolide”’; the same acyclic (Z,Z)-diene appendage is found 
in the cytotoxic natural product leucascandrolide A (ref. 24; Fig. 3b). 
We required the conversion of diene 26 to Z-allylic alcohol 27; the 
optimal conditions involved a stereoselective cross-metathesis with (pina- 
colato)allylboron in the presence of 10 mol% W-1 (ref. 22), followed by 
oxidation of the resulting Z-(pinacolato)allylboron product to deliver 
27 in 51% overall yield and 91:9 Z:E selectivity. We sought a more effi- 
cient and selective process, particularly since the alkene isomers proved 
to be inseparable. With 10 mol% Ru-2 and diol 1, there was 25% con- 
version to 27 (12h), which was formed with 61% Z selectivity. When 
catechothiolate Ru-3a was employed, 27 was isolated in 55% yield and 
97% Z selectivity. In contrast, with Ru-3b there was 85% conversion to 
the desired product, which was isolated in 70% yield and 98:2 Z:E selec- 
tivity. Oxidation of the alcohol delivered the neopeltolide side chain, 
allowing for the completion of the total synthesis”. 

Another compelling area of application relates to transformations 
involving animal fats and vegetable oils, readily accessible and inex- 
pensive compounds that represent viable substitutes for the dwindling 
petrochemicals”*. Such starting materials, most of which consist of car- 
boxylic acids and alcohols (~80%), are being employed with increasing 


Figure 4 | Transformation of renewable raw 
materials to two different Z allylic alcohols by 
stereoselective cross-metathesis. a, Catalytic 
cross-metathesis of monosubstituted alkenes 
generates ethylene as a byproduct, which can 

lead to the formation of unstable methylidene 
complexes (reduced catalyst lifetime) with the 
ability to facilitate Z-to-E isomerization. In 
contrast, a catalyst may facilitate cross-metathesis 
between two Z-disubstituted olefins—one of which 
is structurally symmetric and both are easily 
accessible and inexpensive—to produce two new 
Z alkenes of higher value without homocoupling or 
detrimental effects of ethylene formation. b, Easily 
accessible and highly abundant plant oils (oleyl 
alcohol and oleic acid) can be converted to two 
high-value and readily separable Z-alkene products 
efficiently and stereoselectively. Transformations 
proceed readily at ambient temperature and 
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regularity’’. Olefin metathesis catalysts that directly convert renewable 
natural resources to higher-value products efficiently and stereoselec- 
tively are expected to play a central role in the long-term future of diverse 
industries”’. Additionally, the combined use of two different 1,2- 
disubstituted alkene substrates offer definite advantages (over terminal 
alkenes; Fig. 4a). Yet, previous attempts at catalysing cross-metathesis 
with plentiful raw materials have led to inefficient and non-stereoselective 
transformations”*. Despite the use of dichloro—Ru complexes, reactions 
largely involved protected oleic acid derivatives. In a recent effort, cross- 
metathesis of oleic acid or methyl oleate with 1 or its bis-acetate deriv- 
ative with a Ru-based complex at 50 °C afforded products as equilibrium 
mixtures of difficult-to-separate stereoisomers (70%-85% E)**. More- 
over, to ensure high activity, 100 equivalents (versus the Ru complex) 
of toxic PhSiC1, had to be present, and self-metathesis byproducts were 
formed (~20%)**. In contrast, treatment of one gram of oleyl alcohol 
and 1 with 5.0 mol% Ru-3b for six hours at ambient temperature led to 
the formation of diol 28 (0.43 g, 62% yield) and allylic alcohol 29 (0.37 g, 
59% yield); these easily separable products were formed in 96:4 and 
94:6 Z:E selectivity, respectively (Fig. 4b). In the same fashion, a gram 
of oleic acid was converted to 0.46 g of acid-alcohol 30 (65% yield) with 
94:6 Z:E selectivity and 0.36 g of 29 (94:6 Z:E). Carboxylic acid 30 is an 
anti-fungal agent”’, and allylic alcohol 29 is a substrate for stereose- 
lective organic synthesis (see the Supplementary Information for fur- 
ther references). 

Several additional points regarding the data in Fig. 4b are noteworthy. 
(1) Substrates were used as received from commercial vendors without 
purification; there was no need for rigorous removal of water or oxy- 
gen. (2) Cross-metathesis with the parent complex Ru-3a was mark- 
edly less efficient and stereoselective; for example, in the reaction with 
oleic acid, 30 and 29 were obtained in ~ 18-20% yield and ~86:14 Z:E 
ratio. (3) Side products from self-metathesis of oleyl alcohol or oleic acid 
were not detected. It is possible that formation of the hydroxymethylene- 
substituted carbene is strongly favoured (due in part to an internal 
H-bond"’); reaction of the latter species with 1 is degenerate and its 
transformation with the oleyl alcohol and oleic acid would result in the 
re-formation of the desired cross-metathesis products. However, such 
processes are no longer degenerate if they lead to generation of the E 
product isomer; the high Z selectivity even at advanced stages of the 
process underscores the fidelity of stereoselective cross-metathesis with 
Ru catechothiolate complexes. 

The above attributes distinguish the present class of olefin metathesis 
catalysts not only from Mo- and W-based alkylidenes but from other 
types of Ru complexes as well. That is, the advantage of the Ru cate- 
chothiolate system extends beyond promoting olefin metathesis with 
stereochemical control, as the previous studies show that dichloro- 
Ru complexes (for example, Ru-1) cannot efficiently promote cross- 
metathesis of common disubstituted alkene feedstocks such as oleic 
acid (considerable substrate self-metathesis is observed)”*”°. 
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when limiting global warming to 2 °C 
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Policy makers have generally agreed that the average global temper- 
ature rise caused by greenhouse gas emissions should not exceed 
2 °C above the average global temperature of pre-industrial times'. 
It has been estimated that to have at least a 50 per cent chance of 
keeping warming below 2 °C throughout the twenty-first century, 
the cumulative carbon emissions between 2011 and 2050 need to be 
limited to around 1,100 gigatonnes of carbon dioxide (Gt CO)’. 
However, the greenhouse gas emissions contained in present esti- 
mates of global fossil fuel reserves are around three times higher 
than this”*, and so the unabated use of all current fossil fuel reserves 
is incompatible with a warming limit of 2 °C. Here we use a single 
integrated assessment model that contains estimates of the quanti- 
ties, locations and nature of the world’s oil, gas and coal reserves and 
resources, and which is shown to be consistent with a wide variety 
of modelling approaches with different assumptions’, to explore the 
implications of this emissions limit for fossil fuel production in dif- 
ferent regions. Our results suggest that, globally, a third of oil reserves, 
half of gas reserves and over 80 per cent of current coal reserves should 
remain unused from 2010 to 2050 in order to meet the target of 
2. °C. We show that development of resources in the Arctic and any 


= Conventional 2P reserves in production 
or scheduled b 


increase in unconventional oil production are incommensurate with 
efforts to limit average global warming to 2 °C. Our results show that 
policy makers’ instincts to exploit rapidly and completely their ter- 
ritorial fossil fuels are, in aggregate, inconsistent with their com- 
mitments to this temperature limit. Implementation of this policy 
commitment would also render unnecessary continued substantial 
expenditure on fossil fuel exploration, because any new discoveries 
could not lead to increased aggregate production. 

Recent climate studies have demonstrated that average global temper- 
ature rises are closely related to cumulative emissions of greenhouse 
gases emitted over a given timeframe’. This has resulted in the con- 
cept of the remaining global ‘carbon budget’ associated with the prob- 
ability of successfully keeping the global temperature rise belowa certain 
level**”. The Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC)’ 
recently suggested that to have a better-than-even chance of avoiding 
more than a 2 °C temperature rise, the carbon budget between 2011 
and 2050 is around 870-1,240 Gt CO;. 

Such a carbon budget will have profound implications for the future 
utilization of oil, gas and coal. However, to understand the quantities 
that are required, and are not required, under different scenarios, we first 
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need to establish the quantities and location of those currently esti- 
mated to exist. A variety of metrics with disparate nomenclature are 
relied upon to report the availability of fossil fuels'*"’, but the two most 
common are ‘resources’ and ‘reserves’. In this work ‘resources’ are taken 
to be the remaining ultimately recoverable resources (RURR)—the 
quantity of oil, gas or coal remaining that is recoverable over all time 
with both current and future technology, irrespective of current eco- 
nomic conditions. ‘Reserves’ are a subset of resources that are defined 
to be recoverable under current economic conditions and have a specific 
probability of being produced". Our best estimates of the reserves and 
resources are presented in Fig. 1 and, at the regional level, in Extended 
Data Table 1. 

Figure 1 also compares the above carbon budget with the CO, emis- 
sions that would result from the combustion of our estimate of remain- 
ing fossil fuel resources (nearly 11,000 Gt CO2). With the combustion 
emissions of the remaining reserves alone totalling nearly 2,900 Gt CO, 
the disparity between what resources and reserves exist and what can 
be emitted while avoiding a temperature rise greater than the agreed 
2 °C limit is therefore stark. 

Although previous research” has examined the implications that emis- 
sions mitigation might have on the rents collected by fossil fuel resource 
owners, more pertinent to policy and industry are the quantities of fossil 
fuel that are not used before 2050 in scenarios that limit the average global 
surface temperature rise to 2 °C. Such geographically disaggregated esti- 
mates of ‘unburnable’ reserves and resources are provided here using 
the linear optimization, integrated assessment model TIAM-UCL”. 

To provide context to the issue of unburnable fossil fuels and our 
results, it is useful to examine scenarios provided by other models that 
quantify separately the volumes of oil, gas and coal produced globally 
under a range of future emissions trajectories*. Cumulative production 
between 2010 and 2050 from these are presented in Fig. 2. Since they 
have very different future greenhouse gas emissions profiles, we have 
converted them to approximate temperature rise trajectories. These have 
been calculated using the climate model MAGICC”, which generates 
a probability distribution over temperature rise trajectories for a given 
emissions profile. We use the 60th percentile temperature trajectory 
(to correspond with assumptions within TIAM-UCL) and then group 
the scenarios by the final temperature rise in 2100: below 2 °C, between 
2 °C and 3 °C, or exceeding 3 °C. 

In this work we have constructed three core scenarios that are con- 
strained to limit the average surface temperature rise in all time periods 
to 2 °C, to 3 °C, and to 5 °C. Cumulative production of each fossil fuel 
between 2010 and 2050 in each of these scenarios can be identified within 
each of the three temperature groupings in Fig. 2. 

The global reserves of oil, gas and coal included in Fig. 1 total approx- 
imately 7.4 ZJ, 7.1 ZJ and 20 ZJ, respectively. With narrow inter-quartile 
ranges, relative to the level of reserves available, Fig. 2 shows good 
agreement on the levels of fossil fuels produced within the temperature 
groups, despite the range of modelling methodologies and assump- 
tions included. 

Since assumptions in modelling the energy system are subject to wide 
bands of uncertainty’*, we further constructed a number of sensitivity 
scenarios using TIAM-UCL that remain within a 2 °C temperature rise. 
These span a broad range of assumptions on production costs, the avail- 
ability of bio-energy, oil and gas, demand projections, and technology 
availability (one with no negative emissions technologies, and one with 
no carbon capture and storage (CCS)) (Extended Data Table 2). The 
availability of CCS has the largest effect on cumulative production levels 
(Extended Data Fig. 1); however, there is little variability in the total 
production of fossil fuels if the world is to have a good chance of staying 
within the agreed 2 °C limit. 

Global production of oil, gas and coal over time in our main 2 °C 
scenario is given in Fig. 3. This separates production by category, that 
is, by the individual kinds of oil and gas that make up the global resource 
base, and compares total production with the projections from the 2 °C 
scenarios in Fig. 2. The results generated using TIAM-UCL area product 
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Figure 2 | Cumulative production between 2010 and 2050 from a range of 
long-term energy scenarios. Panels refer to coal and gas (a), coal and oil (b), 
and gas and oil (c). Scenarios” are coloured according to their approximate 
resultant 2100 temperature rise above pre-industrial levels. 379 individual 
scenarios result in a temperature rise of less than 2 °C (green), 366 of between 
2°C and 3 °C (orange), and 284 of more than 3 °C (red). Triangles are the 
values from the 2 °C (with CCS), 3 °C and 5 °C TIAM-UCL scenarios. Ranges 
and symbols are as shown in the key in c. 


of the economically-optimal solution, and other regional distributions 
of unburnable reserves are possible while still remaining within the 2 °C 
limit (even though these would have a lower social welfare). A future 
multi-model analysis could therefore usefully build on and extend the 
work that is presented here, but results at the aggregate level can be seen 
to lie within range of the ensemble of models and scenarios that also 
give no more than a 2 °C temperature rise. 

In the TIAM-UCL scenarios, production of reserves and non-reserve 
resources occurs contemporaneously. It is therefore important to rec- 
ognize that it would be inappropriate simply to compare the cumulative 
production figures in Fig. 2 with the reserve estimates from Fig. 1 and 
declare any reserves not used as ‘unburnable’. Although there may be 
sufficient reserves to cover cumulative production between 2010 and 
2050, it does not follow that only reserves should be developed and all 
other resources should remain unused. For oil and gas, resources that 
are not currently reserves may turn out to be cheaper to produce than 
some reserves, while new resources will also be developed to maintain 
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the flow rates demanded by end-use sectors. However, if resources that 
are currently non-reserves are produced, a greater proportion of reserves 
must not be produced to stay within the carbon budget. 

The reserves of oil, gas and coal that should be classified as unburnable 
within each region, and the percentage of current reserves that remain 
unused, are set out in Table 1. Since total production is most sensitive 
to assumptions on CCS, and since it has been suggested that the deploy- 
ment of CCS will permit wider exploitation of the fossil fuel resource 
base’, Table 1 includes the unburnable reserves from two alternative 
2°C scenarios. One scenario permits the widespread deployment of 
CCS from 2025 onwards, and the other assumes that CCS is unavail- 
able in any time period. 

Globally, when CCS is permitted, over 430 billion barrels of oil and 
95 trillion cubic metres of gas currently classified as reserves should remain 
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Figure 3 | Oil, gas and coal production in the 
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unburned by 2050. The Middle East, although using over 60% of its oil 
reserves, carries over half of the unburnable oil globally, leaving over 
260 billions of barrels in the ground. Canada has the lowest utilization 
of its oil reserves (25%), as its natural bitumen” deposits remain largely 
undeveloped (see below) while the United States has the highest, given 
the proximity of supply and demand centres. The Middle East also 
holds half of unburnable global gas reserves, with Former Soviet Union 
countries accounting for another third, meaning that they can use only 
half their current reserves. 

Coal reserves are by far the least-used fossil fuel, with a global total 
of 82% remaining unburned before 2050. The United States and the 
Former Soviet Union countries each use less than 10% of their current 
reserves, meaning that they should leave over 200 billion tonnes (Gt) 
coal (both hard and lignite) reserves unburned. Coal reserve utilization 


Table 1 | Regional distribution of reserves unburnable before 2050 for the 2 °C scenarios with and without CCS 


2°C with CCS 2°C without CCS 

Oil Gas Coal Oil Gas Coal 
Country or region Billions of %% Trillions of % Gt % Billions of V/A Trillions of %G Gt % 

barrels cubic metres barrels cubic metres 
Africa 23 21% 44 33% 28 85% 28 26% 44 34% 30 90% 
Canada 39 74% 0.3 24% 5.0 75% 40 75% 0.3 24% 54 82% 
China and India 5 25% 29) 63% 180 66% 5 25% 2:5 53% 207 77% 
FSU 27 18% 31 50% 203 94% 28 19% 36 59% 209 97% 
CSA 58 39% 48 53% 8 51% 63 42% 5.0 56% 11 73% 
Europe 5.0 20% 0.6 11% 65 78% §.3 21% 0.3 6% 74 89% 
Middle East 263 38% 46 61% 3.4 99% 264 38% 47 61% 3.4 99% 
OECD Pacific 2.1 37% 2.2 56% 83 93% 2.7 46% 20 51% 85 95% 
ODA 2.0 9% 2.2 24% 10 34% 28 12% 21 22% 17 60% 
United States of America 2.8 6% 0.3 4% 235 92% 4.6 9% 0.5 6% 245 95% 
Global 431 33% 95 49% 819 82% 449 35% 100 52% 887 88% 


FSU, the former Soviet Union countries; CSA, Central and South America; ODA, Other developing Asian countries; OECD, the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development. A barrel of oil is 0.159 m3; 


%, Reserves unburnable before 2050 as a percentage of current reserves. 
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is twenty-five percentage points higher in China and India, but still they 
should also leave nearly 200 Gt of their current coal reserves unburned. 

The utilization of current reserves is lower in nearly all regions for all 
of the fossil fuels when CCS is not available, although there is a slight 
increase in gas production in some regions to offset some of the larger 
drop in coal production. Nevertheless, Table 1 demonstrates that the 
reserves of coal that can be burned are only six percentage points higher 
when CCS is allowed, with the utilization of gas and oil increasing by an 
even smaller fraction (around two percentage points). Because of the 
expense of CCS, its relatively late date of introduction (2025), and the 
assumed maximum rate at which it can be built, CCS has a relatively 
modest effect on the overall levels of fossil fuel that can be produced 
before 2050 in a 2 °C scenario. 

As shown in Fig. 3, there is substantial production of many of the 
non-reserve resource categories of oil and gas. Extended Data Table 3 
sets out the regional unburnable resources of all coal, gas and oil in the 
scenario that allows CCS by comparing cumulative production of all 
fossil fuel resources with the resource estimates in Fig. 1. 

The RURR of both types of coal and unconventional oil vastly exceed 
cumulative production between 2010 and 2050, with the overwhelm- 
ing majority remaining unburned. Resources of conventional oil are 
used to the greatest extent, with just under 350 billion barrels of non- 
reserve resources produced over the model timeframe. The Middle East 
again holds the largest share of the unburnable resources of conven- 
tional oil, but there is a much wider geographical distribution of these 
unburnable resources than was the case for oil reserves. 

Regarding the production of unconventional oil, open-pit mining of 
natural bitumen in Canada soon drops to negligible levels after 2020 in 
all scenarios because it is considerably less economic than other methods 
of production. Production by in situ technologies continues in the 2 °C 
scenario that allows CCS, but this is accompanied by a rapid and total 
decarbonization of the auxiliary energy inputs required (Extended Data 
Fig. 2). Although such a decarbonization would be extremely challeng- 
ing in reality, cumulative production of Canadian bitumen between 2010 
and 2050 is still only 7.5 billion barrels. 85% of its 48 billion of barrels 
of bitumen reserves thus remain unburnable if the 2 °C limit is not to 
be exceeded. When CCS is not available, all bitumen production ceases 
by 2040. In both cases, the RURR of Canadian bitumen dwarfs cumu- 
lative production, so that around 99% of our estimate of its resources 
(640 billion barrels), remains unburnable. Similar results are seen for 
extra-heavy oil in Venezuela. Cumulative production is 3 billion bar- 
rels, meaning that almost 95% of its extra-heavy reserves and 99% of 
the RURR are unburnable, even when CCS is available. 

The utilization of unconventional gas resources is considerably higher 
than unconventional oil. Under the 2 °C scenario, gas plays an impor- 
tant part in displacing coal from the electrical and industrial sectors and 
so there is over 50 trillion cubic metres unconventional gas production 
globally, over half of which occurs in North America. Nevertheless, 
there is a low level of utilization of the large potential unconventional 
gas resources held by China and India, Africa and the Middle East, and 
so over 80% of unconventional gas resources (247 trillion cubic metres) 
are unburnable before 2050. Production of these unconventional gas 
resources is, however, only possible if the levels of coal reserves iden- 
tified in Table 1 are not developed: that is, it is not possible for uncon- 
ventional gas to be additional to current levels of coal production. 

Finally, we estimate there to be 100 billion barrels of oil (including 
natural gas liquids) and 35 trillion cubic metres of gas in fields within 
the Arctic Circle that are not being produced as of 2010. However, none 
is produced in any region in either of the 2 °C scenarios before 2050. 
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These results indicate to us that all Arctic resources should be classified 
as unburnable. 

To conclude, these results demonstrate that a stark transformation 
in our understanding of fossil fuel availability is necessary. Although 
there have previously been fears over the scarcity of fossil fuels'’, in a 
climate-constrained world this is no longer a relevant concern: large por- 
tions of the reserve base and an even greater proportion of the resource 
base should not be produced if the temperature rise is to remain below 
2°C. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Fossil fuel definitions. A ‘McKelvey’ box’? is often used to provide an overview of 
the relationship between different resource and reserve estimates”. The best esti- 
mates of current oil and gas reserves in Extended Data Table 1 were of the ‘proved 
plus probable’ or ‘2P’ quantities. Since 2P reserve estimates are rare for coal and 
none are in the public domain, the best estimates shown for coal were of the ‘proved’ 
or ‘1P’ reserves. Broadly speaking, 1P estimates are more conservative, often corre- 
sponding to an estimate with a 90% probability of being exceeded, while 2P estimates 
are the median estimate of the reserves for a given field or region". 

Oil and gas can be further separated into ‘conventional’ and ‘unconventional’ 
reserves and resources. Again, there is no single definition of these terms, but here 
we define oil with density greater than water (often standardized as ‘10°APT’) to be 
unconventional and all other quantities as conventional. We therefore categorize 
the ‘light tight oil’ extracted from impermeable shale formations using hydraulic 
fracturing as conventional oil. 

For gas, tight gas (gas trapped in relatively impermeable hard rock, limestone or 
sandstone), coal-bed methane (gas trapped in coal seams that is adsorbed in the 
solid matrix of the coal), and shale gas (gas trapped in fine-grained shale) are con- 
sidered as the three ‘unconventional gases’; all other quantities are considered to be 
conventional. 

Coal is distinguished by its energy density following the definitions used by the 
Federal Institute for Geosciences and Natural Resources (BGR)*’. Hard coal has an 
energy density greater than 16.5 MJkg_'; any quantities with energy density less 
than this are classified as lignite. 

Derivation of reserve and resource estimates. The estimated oil and gas reserves 
and resources shown in Extended Data Table 1 were derived in the following manner”. 
We first identified the individual elements or categories of oil and gas that make up 
the global resource base. For oil these are: current conventional 2P reserves in fields 
that are in production or are scheduled to be developed, reserve growth, undiscov- 
ered oil, Arctic oil, light tight oil, natural gas liquids, natural bitumen, extra-heavy 
oil, and kerogen oil. The latter three of these are the unconventional oil categories. 

Reserve growth is defined to be ‘the commonly observed increase in recoverable 
resources in previously discovered fields through time”. Quantities in this category 
here include any contributions from reserves in fields that have been discovered 
but are not scheduled to be developed (‘fallow fields’), the new implementation of 
advanced production technologies such as enhanced oil recovery, changes in geo- 
logical understanding, and changes in regional definitions. 

There are eight categories of conventional and unconventional gas: current con- 
ventional 2P reserves that are in fields in production or are scheduled to be developed, 
reserve growth, undiscovered gas, Arctic gas, associated gas, tight gas, coal-bed meth- 
ane, and shale gas. As noted above, the latter three of these are collectively referred 
to as unconventional gas. 

We then selected the most robust data sources that provide estimates of the 
resource potential of each individual category within each country; these sources are 
set out in Extended Data Table 4. Taken together, differences between these sources 
provide a spread of discrete quantitative resource estimates for each category within 
each country. We also differentiated between the quantities of conventional oil that 
are natural gas liquids, and the quantities of natural gas that are associated with oil 
fields; these distinctions are important for modelling purposes but are rarely made 
in the literature. 

For unconventional oil, we first generated a range of estimates for the in-place 
resources of natural bitumen, extra-heavy oil, and kerogen oil, and a range of poten- 
tial recovery factors for different extraction technologies. We separately character- 
ized the natural bitumen and kerogen oil resources that are extractable using mining 
technologies and those resources that are extractable using in situ technologies 
because the resource potential, costs, and energy requirements of these technolo- 
gies are very different. 

Continuous distributions were next constructed across these data ranges. Since 
there is no empirical basis for the choice of a suitable shape or form for such dis- 
tributions, we used both the triangular and the beta distributions, chosen because 
they can be skewed both positively and negatively, and because they allow identical 
distributions to be used across all of the ranges derived. With equal weighting for 
each distribution, we combined these into a single individual resource distribution 
for each category within each country. 

We then estimated the production costs of each of the oil and gas resource cate- 
gories. Taking account of the resource uncertainty, these were used to develop supply 
cost curves for each category of oil and gas within each country. 

We finally used a Monte Carlo selection process to combine these country-level 
supply cost curves. Regional supply cost curves were thus formed from aggregated 
supply cost curves for individual countries, and similarly supply cost curves formed 
for multiple categories of oil or gas within one or more countries. Data in Fig. 1 are 
the median values from these aggregate distributions with Extended Data Table 4 
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giving high (95th percentile), median, and low (5th percentile) estimates for each 
category at the global level. 

In most industry databases of oil and gas reserves (for example, the database 
produced by the consultancy IHS CERA***), some of the quantities classified as 
reserves lie in fields that were discovered over ten years ago, yet these fields have 
not been developed and there are no plans at present to do so. These are sometimes 
referred to as ‘fallow fields’. For gas these quantities can also be called ‘stranded 
gas’, and they can be quite substantial; for example ref. 24 suggests that 50% gas 
reserves outside of North America are in stranded fields. Strictly, oil and gas in such 
fields should not be classified as reserves (for example, ref. 11 states that reserve 
quantities must have a ‘reasonable timetable for development’). However, in this 
work, to ensure that the reserve estimates provided in Table 1 are not substantially 
different from the global totals provided by these industry databases, we follow 
their convention of classifying these quantities as reserves. 

There are fewer independent estimates of reserves for coal and so we simply relied 
upon the estimates provided by the BGR” for the reserve figures in Extended Data 
Table 1. The RURR of coal are more problematic to characterize, however. The 
‘resource’ estimates provided by the BGR are not estimates of the quantities that 
can actually be extracted but are the in-place quantities; large portions of these are 
unlikely ever to be technically recoverable. 

We therefore used the proved, probable and possible reserve estimates for hard 
coal and lignite provided by the World Energy Council’® for a selection of coun- 
tries. The sum of these three figures gives an estimate of the ‘tonnage within the 
estimated additional amount in place that geological and engineering information 
indicates with reasonable certainty might be recovered in the future’ (the definition 
provided by the World Energy Council). Since the sum of these three figures takes 
account of technical recoverability, we consider that, while imperfect, they provide 
a better estimate of the ultimately recoverable resources of coal than either the 
(narrower) proved reserve or the (broader) in-place resource estimates. 

There are a number of countries that are estimated by the BGR to hold large 
quantities of coal in place but for which no probable and possible reserve estimates 
are provided by the World Energy Council. The ratio of the World Energy Council 
resource estimate to the BGR in-place estimate in countries that have estimates 
provided by both sources can vary substantially, but the average ratio is 16% for 
hard coal and 31% for lignite. We therefore assumed this ratio to generate resource 
estimates for all countries for which only BGR in-place estimates are provided. The 
proved reserve estimates of coal are so large themselves that the resource estimates 
are less important than is the case for oil and gas resource estimates. 

There are few other sources providing a comprehensive overview of fossil fuel 
availability. Further, these often do not provide their sources or the methods used 
to generate estimates, do not define fully what categories or elements are included or 
excluded, and do not indicate sufficient conversion factors that would allow a like- 
with-like comparison. Some exceptions, however, are the IEA”’”*, the ILASA Global 
Energy Assessment (GEA), and the BGR”. Their estimates are shown together 
with our aggregated reserve and resource estimates in Extended Data Table 5. 

A number of factors contribute to the large variation between these estimates. A 
key reason is that the definitions of ‘reserves’ and ‘resources’ differ among sources, 
and so it is problematic to seek to compare them directly. For example, as noted 
above, the BGR, whose estimates are followed closely by the other sources, gives 
the total coal in place rather than an estimate of the resources that can be recovered, 
as in our study. Other reasons for the differences seen include: (1) the exclusion or 
inclusion of certain categories of fossil fuels such as light tight oil, aquifer gas, and 
methane hydrates; (2) whether proved (1P) or proved plus probable (2P) reserves 
are reported, and the methods used to generate the 1P reserve estimates; (3) the 
potential inflation of reserve estimates for political reasons, and whether they should 
consequently be increased or reduced”; (4) the inclusion of stranded gas volumes 
in gas reserve estimates; (5) differences in the functional form used to estimate 
volumes of reserve growth (if reserve growth is included at all); (6) the difficulty in 
estimating current recovery factors (the ratio of recoverable resources to total resources 
in place), and how these may increase in the future; (7) differences between the 
methods used to estimate undiscovered oil and gas volumes; (8) the scarcity of 
reports providing reliable estimates of the potential resources of Arctic oil and gas, 
light tight oil, tight gas and coal bed methane, and the frequent consequent reliance 
upon expert judgement; (9) variation in what unconventional oil production tech- 
nologies, which vary considerably in their recovery factors, will be used in the future; 
and (10) the chosen cut-off ‘yield’ (the volume of synthetic oil produced from a 
given weight of shale rock) for kerogen oil. 

The estimates considered in our model are the result of careful and explicit con- 
sideration of all these issues, with our choices justified in the light of available knowl- 
edge. It can be seen in Extended Data Table 5, however, that our median figures are 
generally lower than the estimates provided by the other sources shown there. There- 
fore, although we consider our median resource estimates to be more robust than 
the figures used by these other sources, if in fact these other estimates were found 
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to be closer to being correct, then the unburnable resources given in Extended 
Data Table 3 would also be larger. For example, if total gas resources are actually at 
the GEA high estimate, then the percentage that should be classified as unburn- 
able before 2050 under the 2 °C scenario would increase to 99% rather than our 
estimate of 75%. 

The cut-off date after which quantities that have not been produced should be 

considered ‘unburnable’ is also an important assumption. While there are no spe- 
cific timeframes attached to the definition of reserves, quantities are usually required 
to be developed within, for example, a ‘reasonable timeframe’'’. It is doubtful 
whether any reserves not produced by 2050 would fulfil this criterion. We therefore 
take cumulative production of reserves between 2010 and 2050 as the reserve 
‘utilization’, and classify any quantities not used within this time as those that should 
be ‘unburnable’ if a certain temperature rise is not to be exceeded. Similarly, if 
none, or only a minor proportion, of a certain non-reserve resource is produced 
before 2050, then any current interest in developing it would be questionable. We 
thus also rely on 2050 as the cut-off date for classifying resources that should be 
considered as unburnable. 
Description and key assumptions in TIAM-UCL. The TIMES Integrated Assess- 
ment Model in University College London (“TIAM-UCL)) is a technology-rich, 
bottom-up, whole-system model that maximizes social welfare under a number of 
imposed constraints. It models all primary energy sources (oil, gas, coal, nuclear, 
biomass, and renewables) from resource production through to their conversion, 
infrastructure requirements, and finally to sectoral end-use. An extended explana- 
tion of input assumptions, approaches and data sources can be found in ref. 13. The 
base year of TIAM-UCL is 2005, the model is run in full to 2100, and thereafter the 
climate module is run to 2200. Results are presented here only between 2010 and 
2050 (and are reported in five-year increments). All scenarios in this paper are run 
with the assumption of perfect foresight. 

Resources and costs of all primary energy production are specified separately 
within 16 regions covering the world, and separately within the regions that con- 
tain members of the Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC); the 
names of these are presented in Extended Data Table 6. For clarity in the main text, 
we have aggregated some of these regions into ten more-encompassing groups. 

The climate module of TIAM-UCL is calibrated to the MAGICC model”. This 
module can be used to project the effects of greenhouse gas emissions on: atmo- 
spheric concentrations of greenhouse gas, radiative forcing, and average global tem- 
perature rises. It can also be used to constrain the model to certain bounds on these 
variables. In this work, the climate module is used to restrict the temperature rise 
to certain levels (as explained below). For the calibration to MAGICC, values from 
the probability distributions of climate parameters in MAGICC were selected so 
that there is a 60% chance that the temperature rise will remain below any level 
reported. Any constraints imposed using the TIAM-UCL climate module thus 
also correspond to this probability. 

The emissions profiles’ used in Fig. 2 were converted to temperature rises using 
MAGICC. To ensure consistency with TIAM-UCL, we use the 60th percentile 
temperature trajectory from MAGICC and then group by the final temperature 
rise in 2100; there is therefore also a 60% chance that the temperature rise will be 
below the level indicated. 

For each of the scenarios run in this paper using TIAM-UCL, a ‘base case’ is first 
formed that incorporates no greenhouse gas abatement policies. This base case 
uses the standard version of the model that relies upon minimizing the discounted 
system cost. This is used to generate base prices for each commodity in the model. 
TIAM-UCL is then re-run using the elastic-demand version with the greenhouse 
gas abatement policies introduced. This version of the model maximizes social wel- 
fare (the sum of consumer and producer surplus) and allows the energy-service 
demands to respond to changes in the endogenously determined prices resulting 
from these new constraints. 

Fossil fuel modelling in TIAM-UCL. Oil and gas are both modelled in a similar 
manner in TIAM-UCL. The nine categories of conventional and unconventional 
oil and eight categories of conventional and unconventional gas identified above 
are all modelled separately. Coal production in TIAM-UCL is modelled more col- 
lectively, with only two categories, reserves and resources, for hard coal and lignite. 

Natural bitumen and kerogen oil resources can be produced using either mining 
or in situ means, the technologies for which have different costs, efficiencies, and 
energy inputs. Although natural gas is predominantly used at present for the energy 
inputs to these unconventional resources, the model is free to choose any source of 
heat, electricity and hydrogen to allow greater flexibility. The costs of the auxiliary 
energy inputs required to extract and upgrade the native unconventional oils are 
determined endogenously by the model. 

Each of the coal, gas and oil categories are modelled separately within the regions 
listed in Extended Data Table 6, with each resource category within each region split 
into three cost steps. As discussed above, the supply cost curves given in Fig. 1 com- 
prise the data input to TIAM-UCL. 


After processing, oil is next refined into products (gasoline, diesel, naphtha and 
so on), whereas processed gas and coal can be used directly. Fuel switching to and 
from all of the fossil fuels is possible. Trade of hard coal, crude oil, refined products, 
natural gas, both in pipelines and as liquefied natural gas, is allowed. Lignite cannot 
be traded between the regions. 

Refined oil products can also be produced directly using Fischer-Tropsch pro- 
cesses with possible feedstocks of coal, gas, or biomass; these technologies can also 
be employed either with or without carbon capture and storage. Regional coal, oil 
and gas prices are generated endogenously within the model. These incorporate 
the marginal cost of production, scarcity rents, rents arising from other imposed 
constraints, and transportation costs. 

Anew key aspect of TIAM-UCL is the imposition of asymmetric constraints on 
the rate of production of oil and gas given a certain resource availability; these are 
intended to represent ‘depletion rate constraints’. In TTAM-UCL, these constraints 
are modelled through introducing maximum annual production growth and maxi- 
mum “decline rate’ restrictions. These are imposed on each cost step of each cate- 
gory of both oil and gas in each region, and ensure that the production follows a 
more realistic profile over time. 

Data for these constraints are available at the field level from the bottom-up 
economic and geological oil field production model (‘BUEGO’)*'. BUEGO con- 
tains a data-rich representation of 7,000 producing ‘undiscovered’ and discovered 
but undeveloped oil fields. These data include each field’s 2P reserves, potential 
production capacity increases, water depth, capital and operating costs, and nat- 
ural decline rate (the rate at which production would decline in the absence of any 
additional capital investment). 

We used production-weighted averages (as of 2010) of the individual fields within 
each region to give average regional natural decline rates, which were imposed as 
maximum decline constraints in TIAM-UCL in the form of equal maximum annual 
percentage reductions. Although data on gas natural decline rates are much more 
sparse, some are available at a regional level’, which can be compared with similar 
results for oil natural decline rates**. This comparison suggests that gas natural 
decline rates are on average 1% per year greater than for oil, with similar distribu- 
tions for location (onshore/offshore) and size. The constraints placed on the max- 
imum annual reductions in natural gas production were thus assumed to be 1% 
higher than those derived for oil. 

As identified in the main text, to understand the quantities of reserves of oil and 
gas that are unburnable, production of reserve sources only should be compared 
with reserve estimates, while cumulative production of all sources should be com- 
pared with the resource estimates. For coal, the reserves are so much greater than 
cumulative production under any scenario that this distinction is not as important. 

The base year of TIAM-UCL is 2005, but the base year of this study is 2010. Since 

reserves have grown, and oil and gas have been discovered in the intervening five 
years, some quantities that were classified as reserve growth and undiscovered oil 
and gas in 2005 should be classified as reserves in 2010. Within each region, the 
cumulative production figures to which the reserve estimates in Extended Data Table 1 
are compared therefore contain production from the conventional 2P reserves in 
the ‘fields in production or scheduled to be developed’ category, as well as some 
portions of production from the ‘reserve growth’ and ‘undiscovered’ categories. In 
addition, since, for example, reserves of natural bitumen are included in the reserves 
figures of Canada and unconventional gas reserves are included in the reserves 
figures of the United States, production of some of the unconventional categories 
are also included in these cumulative production figures. To ensure consistency 
within each region, the maximum production potentials over the modelling period 
from the categories included in the cumulative production figures are equal to the 
reserve estimates given in Extended Data Table 1. 
Overview of scenarios implemented. A brief overview of the main assumptions 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Cumulative fossil fuel production under a range of sensitivity scenarios run using TIAM-UCL. Scenario names and characteristics 
are given in Extended Data Table 2. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | The auxiliary energy inputs for natural bitumen production in Canada by in situ technologies in the 2 °C scenario and the CO, 
intensity of these. bbl SCO, a barrel of synthetic crude oil, the oil that results after upgrading the natural bitumen. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Best estimates of remaining reserves and remaining ultimately recoverable resources from 2010 


Oil (Gb) Gas (Tcm) Hard coal (Gt) —__Lignite (Gt) 
Country or Con Uncon Con Uncon 
region Res RURR RURR Res RURR RURR_ Res RURR_ Res RURR 
Africa 111 280 70 13 45 35 31 45 2 5 
Canada 53 60 640 1 5 25 4 35 2 40 
China and India 38 90 110 5 10 40 255 1,080 16 120 
FSU 152 370 360 61 95 30 123 580 94 490 
CSA 148 360 450 9 30 55 10 25 5 10 
Europe 25 110 30 6 25 20 17 70 66 160 
Middle East 689 1,050 10 76 105 20 2 10 2 5 
OECD Pacific 6 30 130 4 10 20 45 120 44 200 
ODA 23 75 5 9 25 15 15 40 14 155 
United States 50 190 650 8 25 40 226 560 31 335 
Global 1,294 2615 2,455 192 375 300 728 2,565 276 1,520 


‘Con’ and ‘Uncon’ stand for conventional and unconventional sources, respectively. Coal is specified in billions of tonnes (Gt), gas in trillions of cubic metres (Tcm) and oil in billions of barrels (Gb). Res, reserves. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Labels and description of the sensitivity scenarios modelled in this project 


Sensitivity Name Description 


Production costs of all fossil fuel technologies are 50% larger in 2015 and 
100% larger in 2020 than in 2DS, with equal annual percentage changes 
2DS_FFCHIGH between these dates and remaining at this level for the model horizon 


Production costs of all fossil fuel technologies are 33% lower in 2015 and 
50% lower in 2020 than in 2DS, with equal annual percentage changes 
2DS_FFCLOW between these dates and remaining at this level for the model horizon 


The maximum annual production of solid biomass and bio-crops in 2050 is 

assumed to be 350 Eu. This is close to the highest level of production of 

bio-energy in any of the scenarios from the AR5 scenario database? and is 
2DS_BIOHIGH around three times the equivalent figure in 2DS (119 EJ). 


The maximum annual production of solid biomass and bio-crop in 2050 is 

assumed to be 38 Eu. This is similar to the figure given in the central 

scenario from °° and is around a third of the equivalent figure in 2DS (119 
2DS_BIOLOW EJ). 


Uses the high values of each category of oil in each region from the 
aggregate resource distributions described in the methods section 


2DS_OILHIGH (Extended Data Table 4) 

Uses the low values of each category of oil in each region (Extended Data 
2DS_OILLOW Table 4) 

Uses the high values of each category of gas in each region (Extended Data 
2DS_GASHIGH Table 4) 

Uses the low values of each category of gas in each region (Extended Data 
2DS_GASLOW Table 4) 


The major drivers of energy service demands in TIAM-UCL are growth in 
GDP, population, and GDP/capita. Future regional growth in GDP and 
population are therefore modified to the values given in Shared 
Socioeconomic Pathway (SSP) number 5*4 the SSP with the highest GDP 
and GDP/capita growth by 2050 (a 240% increase in the global average; 
cf. a 120% increase in 2DS). All other energy service demands (not relying 
2DS_DEMHIGH on GDP or population) are also modified commensurately. 


Future regional growth in GDP and population are modified to the values 

given in Shared Socioeconomic Pathway (SSP) number 3:94 the SSP with 

the lowest GDP and GDP/capita growth by 2050 (a 50% increase in the 
2DS_DEMLOW global average). 


No negative emissions technologies are permitted i.e. carbon capture and 
storage (CCS) cannot be applied to any electrical or industrial process that 
2DS_NOBIOCCS uses biomass or bio-energy as feedstock in any period. 


CCS is not permitted to be applied to any electrical or industrial process in 
2DS_NOCCS any period. 


Data for bio-energy sensitivities from refs 5 and 33, and for demand sensitivities from ref. 34. 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Regional distribution of resources unburnable before 2050 in absolute terms and as a percentage of current 
resources under the 2 °C scenario that allows CCS 


Unconven 
Conven oil Unconven oil ConvenGas Gas Hard Coal Lignite 
Country or 
region Gb % Gb % Tom % Tom % Gt % Gt % 
Africa 141 50% 70 100% 28 61% 35 100% 42 94% 2.8 56% 
Canada 43 72% 633 99% 3.6 73% 18 71% 34 98% 39 97% 


China and India 54 60% 110 100% 8.0 80% 35 88% 1,003 938% 106 88% 


FSU 201 54% 360 100% 63 67% 27 89% 576 99% 480 98% 
CSA 198 55% 447 99% 23 76% 51 92% 21 85% 6.3 63% 
Europe 64 58% 30 100% 18 72% 16 78% 69 99% 142 89% 
Middle East 554. 538% 10 100% 72 68% 20 100% 10 100% 5.0 99% 


OECD Pacific 23 77% ~~ =130 100% 9.0 90% 15 74% $116 97% 198 99% 
ODA 38 51% 5.0 100% 14 55% 12 78% 34 84% 142 92% 
United States 99 52% 650 100% 19 75% 20 50% 556 99% 317 95% 


Global 1,417 54% 2,445 100% 257 69% 247 82% 2,462 96% 1,438 95% 


‘Conven’ and ‘Unconven’ stand for conventional and unconventional resources, respectively. 
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Extended Data Table 4 | Principal data sources used to derive reserve and resource estimates and estimates at the global level for each 


category of production 


Data sources used to Aggregated Aggregated Aggregated 
Category provide country-level high estimate median low estimate 
estimates of resources estimate 
Oil (in Gb) (in Gb) (in Gb) 
Current conventional 2P 
reserves in fields in production —21:31.35,36 950 820 620 
or scheduled to be developed 
Reserve growth 37,38 1,200 850 610 
Undiscovered oil Fact sheets since USGS 
World Petroleum 580 300 180 
Assessment °° and 35.40.41 
Arctic oil 42,43 80 65 40 
Light tight oil 19 470 300 150 
Natural gas liquids (NGL) - 
Ancillary data associated 380 280 170 
with °° 
Natural bitumen Oil in place estimates Mined RURR Mined RURR Mined RURR 
Ttg26 130 100 70 
Extraction technologies In situRURR- /nsituRURR_ /n situ RURR 
ae 1290 840 520 
Extra-heavy oil Oil in place estimates 
47,48 
Extraction technologies = — =) 
47 and refs for bitumen 
Kerogen oil Oil in place estimates Mined RURR' Mined RURR Mined RURR 
49,50 740 485 270 
Extraction technologies In situRURR- /nsitu RURR_ /n situ RURR 
eZ 1,080 590 190 
Total 7,650 5,070 3,050 
Gas (in tem) (in tem) (in tem) 
Current conventional 2P 35,52 
reserves in fields in production 140 130 110 
or scheduled to be developed 
Reserve growth 24,37,38 125 90 60 
Undiscovered gas Fact sheets since USGS 
World Petroleum 180 120 80 
Assessment °° and 35:41 
Arctic gas 42,03 40 35 25 
Tight gas a 60 60 60 
Coal-bed methane - 45 40 20 
Shale gas a 310 200 120 
Associated gas 36,37,44 Included in the above 
Total 900 675 475 
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High and low values are the aggregated 95th and 5th percentile estimates, respectively. ‘tcm’, trillions of cubic metres. Data are from references 10, 17, 20, 21,31, 35, 36,37,38, 39,40, 41,42,43, 44, 45,46, 47,48, 
49,50 and 51. 
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Extended Data Table 5 | Global aggregated oil, gas and coal reserve and resource estimates from a selection of data sources 


Oil (Gb) Gas (Tcm) Coal (Gt) 
Organisation Reserves Resources Reserves Resources Reserves Resources 
BGR 1,600 4,750 195 825 1,000 23,500 
IEA 1,700 5,950 190 810 1,000 21,000 
1,500 - 4,200 - 2,000 - 14,000 - 
cen 2,300 6,000 B12 000 42500 Bod 7,000. 20,000 
ans swucys 1,300 5,070 190 675 1,000 4,085 


median figures 


BGR, Federal Institute for Geosciences and Natural Resources??; IEA, International Energy Agency?’?8; GEA, Global Energy Assessment??. 
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Extended Data Table 6 | Regions included in TIAM-UCL and their aggregation to the regions given in the main text 
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Region 


Aggregated region in main text 


Non-OPEC Africa 

OPEC Africa 

Australia 

Canada 

Non-OPEC Central and South America 
OPEC Central and South America 
China 

Eastern Europe 

Former Soviet Union 

India 

Japan 

Non-OPEC Middle 

OPEC Middle East 

Mexico 

Other Developing Asia 

South Korea 

United Kingdom 

United States 


Western Europe 


Africa 

Africa 

OECD Pacific 

Canada 

Central and South America (CSA) 
Central and South America (CSA) 
China and India 

Europe 

Former Soviet Union (FSU) 
China and India 

OECD Pacific 

Middle East 

Middle East 

Central and South America (CSA) 
Other Developing Asia (ODA) 
OECD Pacific 

Europe 

United States 


Europe 
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Extended Data Table 7 | Labels and description of the four core scenarios modelled in this project 


Scenario Name 


Description 


5DS 


3DS 


2DS 


2DS-noCCS 


The model is constrained to keep the average global surface temperature 
rise to less than 5°C in all years to 2200. 

No other emissions constraints are imposed, and since allowed emissions 
under this scenario are so high (i.e. the constraint is very lax), no real 
emissions mitigation is required. 

These constraints result in 2050 GHG emissions of 71 Gt CO2-eq (up from 
around 48 Gt CO2-eq in 2010). 


From 2005 to 2010, the model is fixed to the solution given in the 5°C 
temperature i.e. we assume that no emissions reductions are required. 
From 2010-2015, it is assumed that the model must be on track to achieve 
the emissions reduction pledges set out in the Copenhagen Accord", but 
no other emissions reductions are required. 

From 2015 onwards the model must meet the Copenhagen Accord 
emissions reductions in 2020, and emissions must be such as to keep the 
average global surface temperature rise below 3°C in all years to 2200. 


These constraints result in 2050 GHG emissions of 54 Gt CO2-eq 


The constraints between 2005 and 2015 in this scenario are identical to 
the 3DS. 


From 2015 onwards the model must meet the Copenhagen Accord 
emissions reductions in 2020, and emissions must be such as to keep the 
average global surface temperature rise below 2°C in all years to 2200. 


These constraints result in 2050 GHG emissions of 21 Gt CO2-eq 


Emissions reduction requirements are identical to 2DS. 


Carbon capture and storage (CCS) is not permitted to be applied to any 
electricity or industrial process in any period. 


GHG, greenhouse gas measured in tonnes of COz equivalent (CO2-eq). Data from ref. 1. 
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Crust at many divergent plate boundaries forms primarily by the 
injection of vertical sheet-like dykes, some tens of kilometres long’. 
Previous models of rifting events indicate either lateral dyke growth 
away from a feeding source, with propagation rates decreasing as 
the dyke lengthens” *, or magma flowing vertically into dykes from 
an underlying source”, with the role of topography on the evolution 
of lateral dykes not clear. Here we show howa recent segmented dyke 
intrusion in the Bardarbunga volcanic system grew laterally for more 
than 45 kilometres at a variable rate, with topography influencing 
the direction of propagation. Barriers at the ends of each segment 
were overcome by the build-up of pressure in the dyke end; then a 
new segment formed and dyke lengthening temporarily peaked. The 
dyke evolution, which occurred primarily over 14 days, was revealed 
by propagating seismicity, ground deformation mapped by Global 
Positioning System (GPS), interferometric analysis of satellite radar 
images (InSAR), and graben formation. The strike of the dyke segments 
varies from an initially radial direction away from the Bardéarbunga 
caldera, towards alignment with that expected from regional stress 
at the distal end. A model minimizing the combined strain and grav- 
itational potential energy explains the propagation path. Dyke open- 
ing and seismicity focused at the most distal segment at any given 
time, and were simultaneous with magma source deflation and slow 
collapse at the Bardarbunga caldera, accompanied by a series of mag- 
nitude M> 5 earthquakes. Dyke growth was slowed down by an ef- 
fusive fissure eruption near the end of the dyke. Lateral dyke growth 
with segment barrier breaking by pressure build-up in the dyke dis- 
tal end explains how focused upwelling of magma under central vol- 
canoes is effectively redistributed over long distances to create new 
upper crust at divergent plate boundaries. 

The formation of dykes is favourable at divergent plate boundaries, 
because plate movements stretch the crust and reduce the normal stress 
on potential dyke planes. Rifting events at divergent plate boundaries 
typically occur in episodes separated by hundreds of years of quiescence. 
Only a few such episodes have been monitored, as most divergent plate 
boundaries form mid-ocean ridges. In 1975-84 a rifting episode took 
place at Krafla volcanic system, Iceland, and from 2005 to 2010 in the 
Afar region of Ethiopia’. Limited geodetic and seismic data have been 
interpreted in terms of lateral flow of magma, with dyke propagation 
rates of up to 2-3 km per hour initially and then at a declining rate as 
magma propagates away from a central feeding source**. The pro- 
pagation of such dykes has been modelled as inflation of magma filled 
cracks with uniform excess pressure”*. The formation of regional dykes 


in Iceland has alternatively been attributed to the vertical rise of magma 
from major magma reservoirs underlying dyke swarms”® 
Bardarbunga is a subglacial basaltic central volcano with a 70 km? 
caldera at the northwestern corner of Vatnajékull ice cap in Iceland”"® 
(Fig. 1, Extended Data Fig. 1). It has an associated fissure swarm" ex- 
tending 115 km to the southwest and 55 km to the north-northeast. Ac- 
tivity in the last 2,000 years includes both subglacial eruptions and 
major effusive fissure eruptions, with 23 verified eruptions in the last 
1,100 years’*. Timings of the most recent effusive eruptions north of 
the Vatnajokull ice cap, originating from the Bardarbunga system, are 
not well known, but they are inferred to have produced the Holuhraun 
lava field sometime in the period from AD 1794 to 1864°. The Holuhraun 
eruptive fissure was reactivated in 2014. In 1996, the Gjalp subglacial 
eruption was likely to have been triggered by the Bardarbunga volcanic 
system’*"*, Seismic activity at Bardarbunga has been steadily increas- 
ing since 2005, mostly confined to the area northeast of its caldera. 
On 16 August 2014 at 03:00 UTC, an intense seismic swarm began at 
Bardarbunga. Initial seismic activity occurred in several clusters. One 
cluster was consistent with the formation ofa radial dyke segment aligned 
in direction N127°E, outward from the Bardarbunga caldera. Other clus- 
ters to the northeast of the caldera may also signify magma movements, 
or stress induced seismicity. GPS observations show simultaneous defla- 
tion of the caldera and displacements consistent with widening across 
the N127°E radial dyke, although deformation due to magma move- 
ments in the other clusters may also contribute. The seismic activity 
then focused on a lineament in direction N55°E, extending from the 
southern tip of the initial N127°E dyke segment (Extended Data Fig. 2). 
Lateral growth of this dyke is reflected in the migration of seismicity, 
along segments of variable strike; maximum widening of 1.3 m occurred 
between stations URHC and KVER spaced 25 km apart (Supplementary 
Fig. 1). Displacements of continuous GPS stations indicate the fastest 
rate of widening at any time in the most distal segment of the dyke 
throughout its evolution. The rate of dyke propagation varied consid- 
erably. A long halt in propagation, for 80h, began on 19 August. Pro- 
pagation rate exceeded 1 kmh ‘ on 23 August when a new segment 
initiated with a 90° left turn and advanced 4 km north-northwest over 
two short segments. Following this the dyke took a right turn onto a new 
lineament striking N47°E, and then onto a N25°E striking segment. 
The lengthening of the dyke ended on 27 August, around 10 km north 
of Vatnajokull, and a minor fissure erupted in Holuhraun for about 4h 
on 29 August. On 31 August, a new eruption began from the same fis- 
sure and is still ongoing at the time of writing. After 4 September the 


1Nordic Volcanological Center, Institute of Earth Sciences, University of Iceland, IS-101 Reykjavik, Iceland. “Centre for the Observation and Modelling of Earthquakes and Tectonics (COMET), School of Earth 
and Environment, University of Leeds, Leeds LS2 9JT, UK. 3GNS Science, PO Box 30368, Lower Hutt 5040, New Zealand. “Icelandic Meteorological Office, IS-150 Reykjavik, Iceland. °Canada Centre for 
Mapping and Earth Observation, Natural Resources Canada, 560 Rochester Street, Ottawa, Ontario K1A OE4, Canada. Department of Earth Sciences, University of Cambridge, Madingley Road, Cambridge 
CB3 OEZ, UK. Department of Geosciences, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 85721, USA. 8Department of Geosciences, The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania 16802, USA. 
°Department of Earth Sciences, University of Gothenburg, SE-405 30 Gothenburg, Sweden. !°Seismology Laboratory, School of Geological Sciences, University College Dublin, Belfield, Dublin 4, Ireland. 
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Figure 1 | Overview of data. 

a, Earthquakes 16 August to 6 
September 2014 (dots) and 
horizontal ground displacements 
measured by GPS (arrows) on a map 
with central volcanoes (oval 
outlines), calderas (hatched), and 
northern Vatnajokull. Relatively 
relocated epicentres and 
displacements are colour coded 
according to time of occurrence (key 
at top left), other single earthquake 
locations are in grey. Rectangles 
show areas displayed in Fig. 2; 

thin lines within them show inferred 
dyke segments. The red shading at 
Bardarbunga caldera shows 
subsidence up to 16 m inferred from 
radar profiling on 5 September. 

The star marks the location of the 
magma source inferred from 
modelling. Also shown are ice 


cauldrons formed (circles), outline 
of lava flow mapped from radar 
image on 6 September, and eruptive 


fissures (white). b, Wrapped 
RADARSAT-2 interferogram 
spanning 8 August to 1 September 
2014. Shading at Bardarbunga 
caldera shows unwrapped one day 
(27-28 August) COSMO-SkyMed 
interferogram with maximum LOS 
(line of sight) increase of 57 cm. 
Also shown are earthquakes (grey 
dots), boundaries of graben activated 
in the dyke distal area (hatched lines), 
and location of interferograms 

in c and d (boxes). c, Unwrapped 
Cosmo-SkyMed interferogram 


Vatnajokull 
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to 4 September 2014. Satellite 
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respectively. LOS displacement is 
positive away from the satellite for 
all interferograms shown. 


movement associated with the dyke was minor, suggesting an approx- 
imate equilibrium between inflow of magma into the dyke and magma 
flowing out of it feeding the eruption. Minor eruptions may have oc- 
curred under Vatnajékull; shallow ice depressions marked by circular 
crevasses (ice cauldrons) were discovered in the period 27 August to 
7 September, indicating leakage of magma or magmatic heat to the gla- 
cier causing basal melting (Figs 1 and 2b). On 5 September, aircraft radar 
profiling showed that the ice surface in the centre of the Bardarbunga 
caldera had subsided 16 m relative to the surroundings, resulting in a 
0.32 + 0.08 km’ subsidence bowl (Fig. 1, Extended Data Fig. 3). No evi- 
dence for basal melting was observed inside the caldera, suggesting sub- 
sidence of the caldera floor. This slow collapse of the caldera floor is 
considered to have started between 16 August (start of unrest) and 24 
August (beginning ofa series of M = 5 earthquakes in the caldera), with 
an average rate of subsidence in this period of up to 0.8-1.2md_'. It 
can be compared to a 1 day interferogram over the ice surface spanning 
27-28 August (Fig. 1), which has a maximum line-of-sight (LOS) increase 
of 57 cm, indicating 55-70 cm of subsidence, over 24 h. From 24 August 


More than 22,000 earthquakes were automatically detected between 
16 August and 6 September 2014, 5,000 of which have been manually 
checked. Four thousand of these have been relatively relocated, defining 
the dyke segments. Ground deformation in areas outside the Vatnajokull 
ice cap and on nunataks within the ice cap, is well mapped by a com- 
bination of InSAR, continuously recording GPS sites, and campaign GPS 
measurements. The GPS observations and analysis give the temporal 
evolution of the three-dimensional displacements used in the modelling 
(Fig. 1). Interferometric analysis of synthetic aperture radar images from 
the COSMO-SkyMed, RADARSAT-2, and TerraSAR-X satellites was 
used to form 11 interferograms showing LOS change spanning differ- 
ent time intervals (Supplementary Fig. 2). The analyses of seismic and 
geodetic data are described in Methods. 

Initial modelling of the dyke, with no a priori constraints on position, 
strike or dip, shows that the deformation data require the dyke to be 
approximately vertical and line up with the seismicity (Extended Data 
Fig. 4). We therefore fixed the dip to be vertical and the lateral position 
of the dyke to coincide with the earthquake locations. We modelled the 


to 6 September, 16 M = 5 earthquakes occurred on the calderaboundary. dyke as a series of rectangular patches and estimated the opening and 
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Figure 2 | Seismicity and magma 
volume along the dyke, 16 August 
to 6 September 2014. Relocated 
earthquakes shown in Fig. 1 are 
indicated, with same colour coding. 
a, Daily cumulative seismic moment 
at 0.5 km intervals along the dyke. 
b, Plan-view of four rotated areas 
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slip on each patch (Fig. 3a; see Supplementary Figs 3 and 4 for slip and 
standard deviations of opening). We used a Markov-chain Monte Carlo 
approach to estimate the multivariate probability distribution for all 
model parameters (Methods) on each day from 16 August to 6 Sep- 
tember 2014 (Fig. 2d). The results suggest that most of the magma in- 
jected into the dyke is shallower than the seismicity, which mostly spans 
the depth range from 5 to 8 km below sea level (see Fig. 2c and Methods). 
While magma may extend to depths greater than 9 km near the centre 
of Bardarbunga, towards the edge of the ice cap—where constraints 
from InSAR and GPS are much better—significant opening is all shal- 
lower than 5 km (Fig. 3a). The total volume intruded into the dyke by 
28 August was 0.48-0.51 km’. 

We took two approaches to deflation models: (1) by combining GPS 
displacements on 4 September, interferograms ending on 3 and 4 Sep- 
tember, respectively, and the caldera subsidence measured on 5 Sep- 
tember; and (2) by combining all data except the caldera subsidence in 
a time dependent model. Our approximate model has two dip-slip faults 
at the boundary of the caldera and an underlying magma source; either a 
spherical or a flat top chamber. In approach (1), the best-fit models have 
a spherical chamber centred at 1.3-1.5 km depth below sea level and a 
volume change of 0.26-0.29 km’, or a flat-topped chamber stretching 
from 3.4-3.6 km downwards and a volume change of 0.24-0.31 km” 
(Extended Data Figs 5 and 6, Supplementary Figs 5 and 6). We con- 
sider the actual volume loss at depth to be at least equal to the volume 
of the caldera subsidence on 5 September (0.32 + 0.08 km); the vol- 
umes predicted by our simple models are marginally smaller. The time 
dependent models not using the caldera subsidence result in under- 
prediction of the volume change. Inverting the GPS and InSAR data 
from 3 and 4 September, but neglecting the caldera subsidence mea- 
surements, results in a volume change that is smaller by a factor of 2.0. 
We therefore scale the estimated volumes in our time dependent mod- 
els by this factor to give more reliable estimate (Fig. 4). The volume de- 
crease beneath the caldera tracks the volume increase of the dyke for the 
first week of the activity. The volume decrease then decelerates to less 
than half the previous rate, although the dyke volume increase contin- 
ues at the same rate. This suggests inflow of magma from an underlying 


deeper source after the first week, which is not visible in the geodetic 
data. Full details of the results are given in Methods and Supplementary 
Information. 

Lateral growth of a dyke is expected to follow the minimum poten- 
tial energy principle. Assuming a closed system, a dyke will tend to be 
emplaced such that it minimizes the total potential energy’*’”, O, 
given by: 


Or=0,+ O, (1) 


where @, is the strain potential and O, the gravitational energy poten- 
tial. Evaluation of the strain energy requires knowledge of the prior stress 
and strain field in the crust. We consider here the role of plate move- 
ments and topography in steering the propagation path of a dyke once 
it is initiated; its onset point will depend on other factors, such as details 
of the magma plumbing system feeding it and the path of previous dykes. 
We approximate strain and stress due to plate movements as described 
in Methods, and then consider strain changes induced by the dyke for- 
mation. Opening of a dyke is energetically favourable when it releases 
strain energy built up at a divergent plate boundary, but once devia- 
toric stress in the crust adjacent to a segment is released it becomes 
favourable to propagate laterally. We estimate the total strain energy 
before and after advance of a dyke segment by numerically integrating 
the strain energy density over a large volume: 


(2) 


where og &; and dV are respectively the components of the stress tensor, 
strain tensor, and the volume element of integration’®. We approximate 
the change in gravitational energy in surrounding crust, for each dyke 
segment, by integrating the predicted vertical displacements multiplied 
by the local topographic load density (ice and crust) above a reference 
surface and the acceleration of gravity (Methods). Dyke formation is 
associated with uplift on their flanks; the lower the topographic load over 
the flanks, the less energy it costs. For any given location on a volcano, 
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Figure 3 | Dyke model. a, Median of the posterior probability of opening for 
dyke patches inferred from modelling (key at right), and relocated earthquake 
hypocentres (black and grey dots, in front of and behind the dyke plane, 
respectively) relative to sea level. Red stars mark the eruption sites. b, Preferred 
direction of dyking for different segments based on a model of combined 
strain and gravitational potential energy release. Blue lines represent dyke 
segments and grey dots earthquake epicentres. Black dots indicate the 
beginning of each segment and surrounding arc of coloured points represent 
possible end points for different strikes of propagation. Their colour (key at 
right) indicates (E — Ewin)/(Emax — Emin)» Where E is the energy state for a 
particular strike, and E,,;, and E,,,x are the respective minimum and maximum 
energy state for that segment. Background shows bedrock topography 

with calderas outlined (in black). Grey thick line shows the edge of the 
Vatnajékull ice cap. 


the strike of a new dyke segment will influence the strain and gravita- 
tional potential energy change in a different way. The direction that 
minimizes the combined energy should be favoured (Methods and Ex- 
tended Data Figs 7 and 8). For the Bardarbunga 2014 rifting event, the 
actual propagation path closely follows that predicted by our model 
(Fig. 3b) and can in particular explain why the dyke propagation chan- 
ged to a northerly direction after initially propagating to the southeast. 
The influence of topography is large during the first segments but de- 
creases as the dyke propagates towards more level topography and the 
tectonic stress becomes dominant in determining the direction of the 
dyke propagation. In essence, the dyke is captured by the plate spread- 
ing field once it is sufficiently far from the Bardarbunga central volcano, 
which is located to the west of the central axis of the plate spreading 
model invoked (Methods). We have assumed in our model that the dyke 
remains at a fixed depth with respect to sea level, as it propagates. If in 
fact the dyke maintains a level of neutral buoyancy, the influence of 
topography will be about one-third greater (Methods), changing the 
predicted path slightly. 

Our results show the dyke is heterogeneous in terms of seismic mo- 
ment release and vertically integrated magma volume, peaking on the 
segments where the dyke halted, at 20-28 km and 33-39 km along the 
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Figure 4 | Seismicity and volume change. Dots indicate earthquakes along 
the length of the dyke (left-hand y axis) as a function of time; stars, volume 
change (right-hand y axis) of the dyke (blue) and of the magma source (red). 
Earthquakes are colour coded by time (key along bottom), with dot radius 
proportional to earthquake magnitude. The volumes (error bars show 95% 
confidence intervals) are estimated from available geodetic data for each day 
using a model of a point pressure source and two dip-slip faults beneath the 
caldera. The magma source volumes are scaled by a factor of two, such that 
the value estimated for 5 September from GPS and InSAR data alone becomes 
equal to that estimated when the caldera subsidence is added to the inversion. 
Shading indicates the Holuhraun eruptions (see main text). 


dyke (Fig. 2a). These are also locations where magma possibly reached 
the bedrock surface, as revealed by the ice cauldrons formed (Fig. 2b). 
The longest halt in the dyke propagation on 19-23 August correlates 
with increased lithostatic pressure, for any given depth, in the direction 
of propagation (Extended Data Fig. 8). Lateral dyke propagation is fa- 
cilitated ifa dyke advances into an area with falling lithostatic pressure, 
as the level of neutral buoyancy drops'’. Such a process can be driven 
by gravity alone, but farther propagation when the lithostatic pressure 
increases requires the dyke to propagate upwards. Several days of mag- 
ma flow to the Bardarbunga dyke tip were required to increase the in- 
ternal pressure sufficiently and drive propagation past the largest barrier 
along its path. Our seismic and geodetic observations provide details of 
a lateral dyke advance in segments, which can be related to the effects of 
the plate boundary stress field and topography on dyke steering and 
segmentation, with flow influenced by along-dyke variation in the litho- 
static pressure profile. Similar studies, which may in future be carried 
out in near real-time, can lead to improved understanding of the evo- 
lution and forecasting of the behaviour of lateral dykes in various tec- 
tonic settings’?”°. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Seismic analysis. Seismicity was recorded by the Icelandic national seismic net- 
work (SIL) complemented with seismometer installations from the University of 
Cambridge and University College Dublin. Events attributed to the laterally grow- 
ing dyke are volcano tectonic events. Initial single earthquake locations are per- 
formed by minimizing the square sum of both P- and S-wave arrival time residuals 
in the SIL analysis software’’. Relative relocations are obtained by iterative inver- 
sion of the weighted square sums of: absolute P- and S-arrival time differences, as 
well as the double differences of (1) absolute arrival times of P and S waves, (2) rel- 
ative arrival times of P and S waves and (3) relative S—P arrival times”*. Each event 
is inverted in a group with over 40 of its nearest neighbours. Overlap of groups is 
enough to ensure that most events are located in at least five groups. The solutions 
shown are obtained using the SIL velocity model, which is the standard one- 
dimensional (1D) reference velocity model of the SIL analysis system”. In the rel- 
ative earthquake locations, the different elevations of seismic stations are not taken 
into consideration, except through the relative importance of the stations in the in- 
version for best locations (that is, the number of phases used). The average elevation 
of the dominant stations (0.9 km) is therefore taken as the initial reference elevation 
of the relative location results. To reference the location results to sea level, the 
depths were therefore shifted upwards by 0.9 km. To estimate the dependence of 
the location results on velocity model, the relative locations were also calculated in 
a second velocity model (IMO-vj), which is a rough 1D approximation to the ve- 
locity on the ICEMELT refraction profile at the northern margin of Bardarbunga™. 
This model gives source depths which are within 100 m in lateral distance but mostly 
around 2.5 km deeper than in the SIL model. This is probably caused by the lower 
velocities in the IMO-vj model below 6 km depth (Supplementary Fig. 7). Even 
though relative earthquake location errors can be quite small, there is always ambi- 
guity about absolute location accuracies. The location of the ice depressions above 
the dyke segments where the dyke propagation temporarily stalled, and the loca- 
tion of the graben subsidence directly above the seismicity, confirm the quality of the 
absolute lateral locations. To further test the absolute depth accuracies, 100 events 
along the whole dyke were selected and located with NonLinLoc”’ in another ap- 
proximation to the ICEMELT profile at Vatnajokull (CAM-vatnaj). The results, 
referenced to sea level (Supplementary Figs 7 and 8), show a very similar depth range 
to the relative locations and further support the absolute vertical location quality 
of the earthquakes. The two models, SIL and CAM-vatnaj, have a very different 
shallow structure, but below 6.5 km, where most of the seismicity is concentrated, 
they are very similar. 

Focal mechanisms. These (Fig. 2) are best fitting solutions using a lower hemi- 
sphere projection based on grid search over all strike, dip and rake combinations 
matching observed P-wave polarities and within allowed limits from observed spec- 
tral amplitudes of P and S waves”. Exemplary focal mechanisms of earthquakes 
M > 2 with at least six fitting P-wave polarities have been selected for each subclus- 
ter of the dyke intrusion. Mechanisms shown in Fig. 2 are rotated according to the 
directions of the rotated areas along the dyke. Focal mechanisms have tensional axes 
consistently orientated near perpendicular to the dyke as expected near dykes", while 
pressure axes are variable depending on the location of the event with respect to 
the dyke (that is, above or in front of it). 

GPS analysis. Significant deformation was observed at 16 pre-existing continuous 
GPS stations in relation to the Bardarbunga events in 2014. Five additional sites were 
set up during the unrest leading up to the Holuhraun fissure eruption, all installed 
next to or on existing monuments (Supplementary Table 1). An additional 16 sites 
were measured regularly during the unrest (Supplementary Table 2). Multiple mea- 
surements were made at all these sites before the Bardarbunga unrest, with the ex- 
ception of site GSIG, which was installed and first measured in June 2014. GSIG is 
located about 700 m from an existing benchmark. The last pre-unrest GPS cam- 
paign in the region was conducted from 28 July to 9 August 2014. 

The GPS data were analysed using the GAMIT/GLOBK software, version 10.4 
(ref. 27), using over 100 global reference stations. Average site positions were eval- 
uated in the ITRF08 reference frame every 24h UTC day. The continuous GPS 
data were furthermore divided into three eight-hour sessions with a running 24h 
window of reference station and orbit data, to provide higher temporal resolution 
(Supplementary Fig. 1a—f). In addition to station coordinates, the processing solved 
for satellite orbit and Earth rotation parameters, atmospheric zenith delay every two 
hours, and three atmospheric gradients per day. Ocean loading was corrected for 
using the FES2004 model. The IGS08 azimuth and elevation dependent absolute 
phase centre model was applied for all antennas. Pre-rifting site velocities were esti- 
mated based on all existing data and removed from the data. The last three to six 
days of measurements at each site before 16 August were then used to estimate a 
reference epoch. Data affected by snow and ice were removed during the analysis. 
Interferometric analysis. This analysis of X-band satellite data (wavelength 
~3.1cm) from the COSMO-SkyMed and TerraSAR-X satellites was undertaken 
using the Repeat Orbit Interferometry Package (ROI_PAC)** and DORIS software”. 


Analysis of C-band RADARSAT-2 data (wavelength ~5.56 cm) was computed 
using the GAMMA software’. Topographic signal in the interferograms was esti- 
mated using a LIDAR DEM” on the glacier and for an area extending 2-3 km from 
the glacier margin. Further from the glacier, an intermediate DEM from the TanDEM- 
X mission was used with a DEM from the ASTER satellite mission and the EMISAR 
DEM” to fill in observed gaps. The DEM mosaic used for the topographic cor- 
rection hasa pixel size of about 13 m X 30 m (the pixel size of the ASTER DEM), at 
the latitude of Iceland. Interferograms were filtered using a power spectrum filter** 
and unwrapped using the branch cut algorithm™ and the SNAPHU minimum- 
cost-flow method**. We downsampled all interferograms using an adaptive quad- 
tree approach*, with a cut-off variance of 10" * m’. Interferograms are shown in 
Supplementary Fig. 2 and a list of all interferograms used is in Supplementary 
Table 3. 

The subsiding graben. This was mapped using high resolution radar images from 
the airborne radar system on board the Icelandic Coast Guard aircraft TF-SIF and 
photographs taken on board the same aeroplane. The photographs were also used 
to obtain coordinates for the eruptive fissures. The photographs were geo-referenced 
by comparison with older geo-referenced aerial photographs from Loftmyndir Cor- 
poration, using ArcGIS software. The radar images were geo-referenced with the 
LiDAR DEM” using MATLAB R2013a and Surfer 12 (Golden Software, Inc.). 
Deformation modelling. Measurement errors were assumed to be drawn from a 
zero-mean Gaussian distribution and the errors in the physical model were assumed 
to scale up the effective measurement error. Application of Bayes’ theorem gives 
the a posteriori probability distribution for the model parameters as 


= 1 
N/? exp — 55 (d—Gm)"E; (d—Gm)| p(m) 


pimn,o,|d)=K (o’) 
where m is the vector of model parameters, d is the vector of measurements, G is a 
matrix of Green’s functions mapping slip to displacements, 27 is the variance- 
covariance matrix for the measurements, a” is the scaling factor due to modelerror, 
N is the number of measurements, K is a normalizing constant, and p(m) is the a 
priori probability of the model parameters. The covariance of the error for each pair 
of InSAR measurements is calculated assuming a 1D exponential covariance func- 
tion: Cov = 0.0016exp(—h/5) m?, where h is the distance between the measure- 
ment points in km. The model parameters are opening and strike-slip for the dyke 
patches”, position and pressure decrease of a penny-shaped crack” or point pres- 
sure source”, a bilinear orbital error ramp for each interferogram, and the hyperpa- 
rameter a”. We allow for slip as well as opening, as dykes that are not perpendicular 
to the minimum compressive stress direction will be subject to shearing across the 
dyke walls*®. We set the a priori probability to allow only positive opening and slip 
in the direction consistent with the regional stress field from relative plate motions. 
During the geodetic modelling the different elevation of geodetic stations was not 
taken into consideration. The initially inferred depths were therefore shifted by the 
average elevation of the GPS stations (1.0 km), resulting in geodetic model depths 
relative to sea level (shown here). 

Thea posteriori distribution is sampled using a Markov chain Monte Carlo algo- 
rithm, incorporating the Metropolis algorithm”. This involves selecting an initial 
value for each of the model parameters from p(m) and calculating the likelihood 
function, which is the right-hand side of the equation above excluding p(m). A trial 
random step is then taken within p(m), and the new likelihood value is calculated. 
If the new likelihood value is greater, the step is taken and the trial model values are 
retained. If less, there is a chance that the step is taken, which is calculated as the 
ratio of the new likelihood over the old likelihood. Otherwise the old model values 
are retained. A new trial random step is taken, and the process is repeated until a 
representative sampling of the whole a posteriori distribution is built. The efficiency 
of this algorithm in reaching this goal depends on the maximum size of the random 
step that may be taken within p(m). In order to ensure fast convergence, we perform 
asensitivity test for each model parameter after every 1,000 iterations, and adjust the 
maximum step size such that all parameters contribute approximately equally to 
the change in likelihood and, as a whole, the mean chance of acceptance is approxi- 
mately 50% (ref. 42). 

The models of the deflation at Bardarbunga are more uncertain than the dyke; 
however, whichever model we choose for the deflation, the modelled values of dyke 
opening do not change significantly. 

Strain potential energy change. To calculate this change, associated with dyke for- 
mation, we require an estimate of tectonic stress (deviatoric stress induced by plate 
movements). To estimate the strain potential we assumed that the tectonic stress due 
to plate spreading could be estimated by an infinitely long and wide tensile dislo- 
cation below 10 km depth in an elastic half-space. Such a kinematic model has been 
used successfully to fit GPS observations across the plate boundary in Iceland’. 
This tensile dislocation was opened 4 m, which would correspond to stress built up 
by plate spreading for more than 200 years. It was located so that it would be under 
the Askja central volcano as geodetic measurements have indicated that the central 
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axis of plate spreading passes through there“*. The strike of this dislocation was set 
to N12°E, to be about perpendicular to direction of plate movements predicted by 
global plate motion models. We assume the tectonic stress throughout the depth 
interval of the crust considered does not vary with depth, similarly to the approach 
of Buck et al.*. The value of stress we use is that calculated at 10 m depth in the dis- 
location model. We calculate the stress and strain due to a dyke segment opening in 
a similar manner and superpose them on the estimated tectonic contributions. As- 
suming a linear relationship between stress and strain, we then calculate the strain 
energy potential using equation (2). 

Gravitational potential energy change. This quantity is here calculated, for each 
dyke segment, as described in the text by integrating the predicted vertical displace- 
ments associated with the dyking, multiplied by the local topographic load density 
(ice and crust) above an arbitrary reference surface (taken here as sea level) and the 
acceleration of gravity. Two digital elevation models are used, one of which covers 
the surface of the Vatnajokull ice cap and extends beyond the limits of the ice cap, 
and the other which represents the ice thickness. The map of the sub-ice topogra- 
phy was compiled from continuous ice thickness profiling by radio echo-sounding 
along a series of traverses over the ice cap””’. Along the complete length of the dyke 
the change in lithostatic pressure corresponds to an effective crustal load change of 
about 900 m (Extended Data Fig. 8). However, variations in the effective load in 
areas adjacent to an individual dyke segment influenced by vertical displacements 
are much smaller, typically on the order of several hundred metres or less. This is 
an order of magnitude less than the 2 km depth to the top of a ‘test dyke segment’ 
used for calculation of the preferred path of dyking (see below). Thus, we can con- 
sider small perturbations to the vertical deformation field introduced by the real 
topography to be second order. 

When inferring the path of preferred dyke propagation, we assume also that the 
dyke depth, with respect to sea level, is the same for all strikes tested. In reality the 
dyke may track the level of neutral buoyancy, resulting in the preferred depth of 
dyking varying with strike. In our approach, the dyke moving down by one metre 
(with respect to sea level) can be considered equivalent to increasing the load on 
the reference surface by one metre of crust. The associated increase in potential 
energy change (compared to that when the dyke stays at the same depth) will be 
equal to the integrated vertical displacement of the reference surface multiplied by 
the density of the crust and gravitational acceleration. On the other hand, the re- 
duction in potential energy from lowering the magma will be equal to the volume 
of the dyke multiplied by the density of the magma and gravitational acceleration. 
For a Poisson’s ratio of 0.25, the integrated surface uplift is 75% of the dyke vol- 
ume”. Therefore ~25% less energy is needed to lift the extra crust than is released 
by lowering the dyke. That is, the energy released in lowering the dyke is ~33% 
more than needed to lift the extra crust. This means that if the dyke propagates at a 
level of neutral buoyancy, rather than remaining at a fixed depth (with respect to 
sea level), the differences in gravitational potential energy change with strike will 
be ~33% larger than we calculate, thus increasing the influence of topography still 
further. 

Calculation of the preferred path of dyking. For combined potential energy 
change during dyking, we here estimate all parameters based on seismic and geo- 
detic data except the strike of a dyke segment. Each segment, whose location and 
length are determined from relative earthquake locations, is assumed to be a rect- 
angular tensile dislocation*®. The depth to the top of each dislocation is fixed to 
2km for all segments, the width (height) is fixed to 4km and opening is fixed to 
3 m. The starting point of each segment is fixed adjacent to the previous segment 
(black dots on Fig. 3b). This ensures that only energy states which assume contin- 
uation of the magma flow are considered. Then the strike of the segment is varied 
so that it is rotated around its starting point. The strike is varied well over 180° in 
search of the minimum energy for emplacement of the new segment. To implement 
the approach we performed two integrations, one in three dimensions for the strain 
potential energy and one in two dimensions for the gravitational potential energy. 
A Monte Carlo numerical integration in MATLAB was used, where a mean value 
was estimated and multiplied by the volume for strain energy, or area for gravita- 
tional energy. The rectangular dislocation formula does not take into account the 
strength of the material and in its vicinity the strain energy density is non-realistic 
and close to singular values. To avoid these values we assigned zero to energy den- 
sity values over three orders of magnitude larger than the estimated average value. 
Therefore, we did not evaluate the strain energy densities in the immediate vicinity 
ofa dyke intrusion, but rather evaluated how tectonically stressed crust will respond 
to dyke opening and if that opening will increase or decrease the total potential 
energy of the crust. The area of integration included a radius greater than 50 km 
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from each dyke segment. The strain energy density was integrated down to a depth 
of 20 km. We found that this was sufficient so that the boundaries did not influ- 
ence the estimated energy changes. To calculate the stress and strain tensors as well 
as the vertical surface displacements we used disloc3d, software developed by the 
Crustal Deformation and Fault Mechanics research group at Stanford University. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Tectonic map showing seismic and geodetic 
stations. Filled uptriangles correspond to continuous GPS stations, open 
triangles to campaign GPS sites, filled downtriangles correspond to seismic 
stations, and black ‘stars’ correspond to co-located GPS and seismic stations. 
Station names for GPS are indicated with four upper-case letters and for seismic 
stations with three lower-case letters. The different tracks for SAR satellite data 
are plotted with solid lines for RADARSAT-2, dashed lines for COSMO- 
SkyMed (CSK) and dotted lines for TerraSAR-X (TSX). Orbit numbers are 


Vatnajékull 


2 eo lc! 
"hy a yr 
!Grimsvotn 


indicated for CSK and TSX. The red stars correspond to the 2014 eruptive 
fissures at Holuhraun. Background map shows ice caps (white), central 
volcanoes (dotted lines), calderas (hatched lines) and fissure swarms (grey 
shading)**. Names of selected volcanoes are shown, and T indicates 
Tungnafellsj6kull central volcano. Inset, locations of the Eastern Volcanic Zone 
(EVZ), the Western Volcanic Zone (WVZ), the Northern Volcanic Zone 
(NVZ) and the South Iceland Seismic Zone (SISZ), with their fissure swarms 
and central volcanoes; box shows area of the main figure. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Map and table of dyke segments defined by 
seismicity. a, Location of dyke segments (red lines labelled with numbers) 
delineated by relatively relocated earthquakes. The triangles show locations of 
the nearest seismic stations used to locate the events. Green, stations operated 
by the Icelandic Meteorological Office (IMO); blue, station operated by the 
University of Cambridge; and red, station operated by University College 
Dublin. The two stations on the ice are joint IMO and University of Cambridge 
stations. All stations telemetered data to IMO. Also shown are ice cauldrons 
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formed (circles), outline of lava flow mapped from radar image on 6 September, 
and boundaries of graben activated in the dyke distal area (hatched lines). 

b, The dyke segments. Columns show segment number (Nr), latitude and 
longitude of beginning (Lat1, Lon1) and end points (Lat2, Long2) of each 
segment, segment length (L), depth range (D), strike, dip, the RMS value of the 
deviation (in metres) of the earthquakes from the plane they define, and the 
number of earthquakes used to define each dyke segment plane (#Eq). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Subsidence at Bardarbunga volcano revealed by Omnistar. The system provides 2 m absolute accuracy of surface elevation 
aeroplane radar profiling. Blue contours show the elevation of the ice surface _ along the survey profiles’, shown as black dotted lines. The subsidence 


in the Bardarbunga caldera on 5 September 2014, about three weeks after relative to the pre-unrest ice surface is indicated with coloured shading 
the onset of unrest. The data were obtained using aircraft flown 100-150 m (key at right). It is greatest in the central part of the caldera, where it had a 
above glacier surface, using radar altimetry and submetre differential GPS maximum of 16 m. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Geodetic model with a contracting point pressure 
source, a two-segment-dyke and no a priori constraints. The dyke segments 
are rectangular with uniform opening” and the model shown is that with 
maximum probability. Free parameters are: position and volume change of the 
point pressure source’’, and position, strike, dip and opening of the dyke. 
The panels show from left to right: data (a, d, g), model (b, e, h) and residuals 


(c, f, i). GPS data in all panels span 15 August to 4 September 2014. The top row 
shows an interferogram spanning 6 July 2012 to 4 September 2014; 

the middle row shows an interferogram spanning 2 August to 3 September 
2014; the bottom row shows the data from Extended Data Fig. 3 from aeroplane 
radar profiling, but these data were not used to constrain the model. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Geodetic model with a contracting point pressure _ and strike-slip of the dyke are free parameters. Left column (a, d, g), data; 
source, two caldera faults, and a four-segment dyke. The dyke is divided into | middle column (b, e, h), model; right column (¢, f, i), residuals. The data 
multiple rectangular patches*” and the model shown is that with maximum are detailed in Extended Data Fig. 4 and all of the data were used to constrain 
probability. Lateral dyke position is fixed from relocated seismicity. Position the model. 

of the point source and faults, volume change of the point source and opening 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Geodetic model with a contracting flat-topped seismicity. Position of the crack and faults, volume change and radius of 
chamber, two caldera faults, and a four-segment dyke. A deflating penny- _ the crack and opening and strike-slip of the dyke are free parameters. 
shaped crack”* is used to represent the top of a flat-topped chamber“, and the —_ Left column (a, d, g), data; middle column (b, e, h), model; right column 
dyke is divided into multiple rectangular patches*’. The model shown is that (c, f, i), residuals. The data are detailed in Extended Data Fig. 4 and all of 
with maximum probability. Lateral dyke position is fixed from relocated the data were used to constrain the model. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Path of dyke propagation from energy 
considerations. a—h, Energy profiles for dyke segments 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7a 
and 8a, as described in Fig. 3b. Blue lines indicate the strain energy potential 
change as a function of the strike, and the red lines the gravitational potential 
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change. Green is the total potential energy change. Energy is shown in 
terajoules (10! J). The lowest point on each energy curve is defined as 0 TJ. 
Error bars, 1 s.d. of the error in the numerical integration. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Topography, earthquake depths, and lithostatic 3, 4, 5, 6, 7a, 8a and 8b (blue line). The calculations take into account both 
pressure along the dyke path. a, Bedrock (brown line) and ice topography the subglacial bedrock topography and ice thickness. Light blue triangles 


(light blue line) along the dyke path. b, Depth of earthquake hypocentres indicate the beginning of a segment and red triangles the end of a segment. 
(grey dots) below sea level projected on the dyke segments and lines (red) It is assumed that between segments the dyke propagates along a straight path. 
of constant lithostatic pressure, assuming constant crustal density of Dyke propagation was halted for the longest time at the end of segment 4 
2,800 kgm ° and ice density of 920kgm_*. Line spacing corresponds to (see Figs 2 and 4), before an increase in lithostatic pressure. 


25 MPa. ¢, Lithostatic pressure at sea level calculated along dyke segments 1, 2, 
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Copulation in antiarch placoderms and the origin of 
gnathostome internal fertilization 


John A. Long’, Elga Mark-Kurik*, Zerina Johanson®, Michael S. Y. Lee’, Gavin C. Young’, Zhu Min’, Per E. Ahlberg’®, 


Michael Newman", Roger J ones!?, Jan den Blaauwen’’, Brian Choo! & Kate Trinajstic 


Reproduction in jawed vertebrates (gnathostomes) involves either 
external or internal fertilization’. It is commonly argued that internal 
fertilization can evolve from external, but not the reverse. Male copu- 
latory claspers are present in certain placoderms”~, fossil jawed ver- 
tebrates retrieved as a paraphyletic segment of the gnathostome stem 
group in recent studies” *. This suggests that internal fertilization 
could be primitive for gnathostomes, but such a conclusion depends 
on demonstrating that copulation was not just a specialized feature of 
certain placoderm subgroups. The reproductive biology of antiarchs, 
consistently identified as the least ccownward placoderms”* and thus 
of great interest in this context, has until now remained unknown. 
Here we show that certain antiarchs possessed dermal claspers in the 
males, while females bore paired dermal plates inferred to have facili- 
tated copulation. These structures are not associated with pelvic fins. 
The clasper morphology resembles that of ptyctodonts, a more crown- 
ward placoderm group”*, suggesting that all placoderm claspers are 
homologous and that internal fertilization characterized all placo- 
derms. This implies that external fertilization and spawning, which 
characterize most extant aquatic gnathostomes, must be derived 
from internal fertilization, even though this transformation has been 
thought implausible. Alternatively, the substantial morphological 
evidence for placoderm paraphyly must be rejected. 

Among living fish (non-tetrapod vertebrates) internal fertilization 
is mostly effected by copulatory structures representing modifications 
of the pelvic fins (chondrichthyans’) or anal fins (the gonopodium 
of some teleost fishes’®”’). The discovery in arthrodiran’ and ptycto- 
dont placoderms”* of copulatory structures (claspers) originally*? but 
incorrectly* interpreted as modified pelvic fins implied that any pla- 
coderms lacking pelvic appendages would have also lacked claspers, 
and therefore reproduced externally by spawning. This was thought 
to be the case with the antiarchs, recently considered the sister group of 
all other jawed vertebrates” *. Deposits where small antiarch juveniles 
suffered mass mortality have been interpreted as nurseries associated 
with mass spawning events’. 

Microbrachius, a small bothriolepidoid antiarch, is known from com- 
plete articulated specimens from the Middle Devonian (Givetian) period 
of Scotland", the Early-Middle Devonian of China’*"® and by isolated 
plates from the Essi Farm site in Estonia (Extended Data Figs 1 and 2 
provide geological background for sites of specimens described herein). 
Numerous new articulated specimens from the Eday Flags, Orkney Is- 
lands, Scotland, UK, show either male dermal claspers or female genital 
plates in life position (Figs 1 and 2 and Extended Data Fig. 3), and one 
specimen from Estonia shows an isolated right posterior ventrolateral 
(PVL) plate with an attached dermal clasper (Fig. la—c) (Supplementary 
Information Al and A2 and Extended Data Figs 1 and 2). 
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The clasper of Microbrachius is a deeply grooved dermal bone (Fig. la- 
c, h-m) that curves laterally, similar to the main hooked dermal clasper 
element of ptyctodontid placoderms**. The groove (gr, Fig. 11, m) may 
have served to transfer sperm, or encased a structure that carried the 
sperm canal. The articulated specimens show some of the claspers in 
mesial contact, sutured in the midline (Fig. 1i, k) indicating they were 
not mobile. The extended wing of the clasper extends laterally as far as 
the width of the trunkshield (Fig. 1h, j, k), potentially enabling a male 
Microbrachius clasper to reach the cloaca of a female if the two indivi- 
duals were side by side (Fig. 3). Ventrally the claspers have well defined 
dermal ornamentation of small posteriorly directed spines, and have 
a series of larger spines along the distal margin (Fig. li, m). Variation 
in clasper size probably reflects individual sexual maturity (Extended 
Data Fig. 3). 

Female Microbrachius dicki (Figs 2e-g and 3a, b) show paired blade- 
like structures in the same region corresponding to the male clasper 
(Fig. 2g). These blades carry a distinctive ornament of curving ridges 
and marginal tubercles on their dorsal (that is, internal) surfaces: the 
only internally facing ornament in their dermal skeleton. Identical 
internal ornament is seen in Pterichthyodes™, where it occurs on sepa- 
rate dermal plates preserved atop the dorsal (internal) side of the sub- 
anal lamina of the PVL plates (Fig. 2a—d) in similar position as the male 
claspers. Within other placoderms, where separate male and female 
dermal elements are known, they are similarly positioned”*. These 
dermal plates are flat and taper to meet the lateral ends of the transverse 
ventral ridge inside the lateral lamina of the PVL plate (Fig. 2f-h). We 
interpret these structures in Microbrachius and Pterichthyodes as female 
genital plates, similar to the post-pelvic plates found in some female 
ptyctodonts*, and suggest that the claspers attached to them during 
mating by gripping the internal ornament which faced into the cloacal 
chamber (Fig. 3e and Extended data Fig. 9). 

Two specimens of the Late Devonian antiarch Bothriolepis also show 
small semicircular plates sitting on the distal area of the subanal lamina 
of the PVL plates (Fig. 2h-j). They are only visible in dorsal view, and 
show a slight thickening anteriorly with a line of roughened pits for 
ligamentous or muscle attachment near the anterior margin. We inter- 
pret these as female genital plates as they do not resemble male claspers 
in Microbrachius, and occupy the same topology as the paired genital 
plates in female Pterichthyodes. We also identify new features on the 
subanal lamina of the PVL plates in other antiarchs, which probably 
relate to their reproductive anatomy (Extended Data Fig. 4 and Sup- 
plementary Information B4). 

We thus have compelling evidence for a clasper-based system of 
internal fertilization in Microbrachius, strong circumstantial evidence 
for the same system in Pterichthyodes and plausible evidence for the 
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Figure 1 | Male reproductive structures in antiarchs and ptyctodontids. 
a-c, Microbrachius sp. right PVL plate, GIT 628-24 in (a) dorsal view, 

(b) interpretive drawing and (c) lateral view. d~g, Dermal clasping elements 
of ptyctodont Austroptyctodus gardineri, NHMUK PV P57665; d, dermal 
hooked elements in dorsal and ventral (g) views; e, large hooked dermal 
element in ventral view; f, reversed image. h-m, Male M. dicki specimens 
showing claspers with close-up views of some specimens. h, i, NHMUK PV 
P73397; j, NHMUK PV P77402; k, NHMUK PV P77401; 1, m, NHMUK PV 
P77405. Abbreviations: cls, dermal clasping elements; clsd, distal clasping 
element; clst, terminal hooked clasping element; gr, groove; mls, midline suture; 
orn, ornament; PVL, posterior ventrolateral plate; ri, ridge; sp., spines; sut, 
suture between clasper and PVL; tvr, transverse lateral ridge; vl, ventral lamina; 
vir, ventrolateral ridge. 


same in Bothriolepis. Although male claspers have not been described in 
antiarchs other than Microbrachius, even from taxa such as Bothriolepis'’’”*, 
Asterolepis’? and Remigolepis® known from hundreds of articulated 
specimens with tails preserved, we suggest that internal fertilization 
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Figure 2 | Female reproductive structures in Middle-Late Devonian 
antiarchs. a, c, Pterichthyodes milleri; NHMUK PV P32544; b, d, UMZC 687. 
e-g, M. dicki; e, f, NHMUK PV P73398; g, NHMUK PV P73399. 

h, i, Bothriolepis canadensis, V11127 (Smithsonian), showing armour (h) and 
female genital plates (i). j, Bothriolepis sp. ANU V1040, close up of paired 
female genital plates. Abbreviations: fgp, female genital plates; 1.PVL, left 
posterior ventrolateral plate. 


is general for the Antiarchi. As the dermal skeleton is quite reduced in 
advanced antiarchs, we propose that the claspers in some forms might 
have also been cartilaginous and thus not well preserved. Further evidence 
for internal fertilization in antiarchs comes from their large hatchlings’’ 
(Supplementary Information B4). 

The clasper in Microbrachius is clearly different from the pelvic girdle 
and fin, known only in one antiarch: Parayunnanolepis from the Early 
Devonian of China’'. More derived asterolepidoid and bothriolepioid 
antiarchs lack pelvic girdles and fins, which are thus assumed to be lost 
(secondarily absent) in these groups’’. In chondrichthyans, the clasper 
is attached to the posterior extremity of the pelvic fin metaptyerygium””””’. 
In ptyctodont and arthrodire placoderms, the clasper is immediately 
posterior to the pelvic fin*, and has previously been interpreted as an 
elaboration of the pelvic fin skeleton**. However, new evidence shows 
that the clasper of arthrodires does not articulate directly with the pelvic 
girdle or fin*. In ptyctodonts the endoskeleton of the clasper (if present) 
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Figure 3 | Male and female sexual dimorphism in M. dicki. Reconstruction 
of female M. dicki in (a) dorsal and (b) ventral views; c, d, male M. dicki ventral 
views showing variations in clasper development; e, hypothetical mating 
position for Microbrachius. Abbreviations as for Figs 1 and 2 plus pec.ap, 
pectoral appendage. 


was unossified”’, making it more difficult to determine its precise relation- 
ship to neighbouring structures, but the dermal components of the clas- 
pers are consistently preserved some distance posterior to the pelvis**’”. 
All known placoderm claspers thus differ from chondrichthyan clas- 
pers in being independent from the pelvis and pelvic fin. The principle 
dermal element of the ptyctodont clasper is a large curved, grooved 
plate (Fig. le, f) that distinctly resembles and is thus probably homo- 
logous to the dermal clasper of Microbrachius, whereas arthrodire 
claspers have a much smaller but plausibly homologous dermal bone 
tip’*. Based on similarities in position (behind and independent of 
pelvic region), and materials (dermal bone), the claspers of antiarchs, 
ptyctodonts and arthrodires are most probably homologous with each 
other, but not homologous with the claspers of chondrichthyans. 
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To evaluate the evolution of claspers and reproductive biology across 
gnathostomes, we expanded upon a recently published phylogenetic 
analysis® with the addition of 14 placoderm taxa, three new characters 
(256-258), and one character (122) split into two (122, 159) (Supplemen- 
tary Information C7, 8). Our analyses of both expanded and original 
data sets yielded very similar trees, which supported placoderm para- 
phyly and placed antiarchs as the sister group to all other gnathostomes 
(Extended Data Figs 5 and 6 and Supplementary Information C7, 8). 
Our analyses found shorter trees for the original data set’, supporting a 
more orthodox position for ptyctodonts lower on the gnathostome 
stem (Extended Data Figs 7 and 8 and Supplementary Information C8). 
The shortest tree indicates that bony claspers separate from the pelvic 
fin arose in the most recent common ancestor of jawed vertebrates and 
were lost in the most recent common ancestor of crown gnathostomes 
(Fig. 4 and Extended Data Figs 5 and 6). 

These results have intriguing biological implications. The implied 
loss of bony claspers and implied reversion to external fertilization in 
crown gnathostomes appears heterodox: loss of internal fertilization 
and acquisition of external fertilization is not widely accepted, at least 
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Figure 4 | Phylogeny of major lineages of gnathostomes, based on analysis 
of an expanded version of the data set from ref. 8. Distribution and 
morphology of two kinds of clasper are mapped on the phylogeny. Claspers are 
most parsimoniously inferred to have evolved in the most recent common 
ancestor of all gnathostomes, then lost before or at the node of crown group 
gnathostomes. Claspers developed as a modified part of the pelvic fin skeleton 
appear as a synapomorphy of all chondrichthyans. The full tree with branch 
supports and states for all terminal taxa is shown in Extended Data Figs 5 and 6. 
See Supplementary Information for further details of the analysis. 
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in vertebrates’ although it could have happened multiple times in 
invertebrates”. The shared, unique morphology and post-pelvic posi- 
tion of claspers in all placoderms is more consistent with a single origin, 
and thus represents a potential synapomorphy supporting placoderm 
monophyly”. 

Ifall placoderm claspers are homologous, as we suggest, this gives rise 
to alternative implications with equally startling significance for early 
vertebrate evolution. If placoderm paraphyly is accepted, on the basis 
of the optimal trees here (and consistent with the majority of recent 
analyses” *), then external fertilization and spawning employed by the 
majority of recent bony fishes and many lissamphibians must have 
evolved from clasper-mediated internal fertilization. If claspers are 
accepted as prima facie evidence of placoderm monophyly”, the trans- 
formation of cranial architecture within the Placodermi documented by 
several recent analyses* * must be entirely convergent on crown gnathos- 
tomes, as the antiarchs belong to the cluster of primitive placoderms 
with posteriorly placed rostronasal capsules and a trabecular ‘upper 
lip’*. Placoderm monophyly is also inconsistent with the co-occurrence 
of placoderm and osteichthyan characteristics in Silurian taxa such as 
Entelognathus’. Resolution of the status of placoderms, which will require 
data both from fossil anatomy and the reproductive physiology of extant 
fishes, is one of the most pressing tasks currently facing early gnathos- 
tome palaeontology. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Location and stratigraphic position of Estonian 
specimens of Microbrachius. Top, map showing locality of the Essi Farm site, 
Estonia, and stratigraphical section where the fossils were found. Modified 
from ref. 26. Below, Microbrachius sp. plates from Essi Farm, Estonia. a, GIT 
628-37, sample showing several small plates and fragments; b, GIT 628-9, right 


26. Mark-Kurik, E. Psammosteid microremains from the Middle Devonian (Givetian) 
of Estonia. Mod. Geol. 24, 1-21 (1999). 


lateral plate, visceral view; c, 628-3, posterior median dorsal plate, dorsal 
view; d, GIT 628-25, right posterior ventrolateral plate, visceral view; e, GIT 
628-18, anterior section of anterior ventrolateral plate, lateral view showing 
brachial process. All specimens held within the Institute of Geology at Tallinn 
University of Technology, Estonia, collection GIT 628. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Location and stratigraphic position of new described in this paper were collected. Below, stratigraphical column of the 
Scottish specimens of M. dicki described herein. Top, map of the Orkney —_ upper part of the Middle Devonian in the Orkney Islands with the position of 
Islands with an asterisk marking the location where the specimens of M. dicki _ the Eday Flagstone Formation fish beds marked by a dotted line. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Growth of claspers in M. dicki males. directed growth of claspers; d, close up of claspers showing fusion in midline. 
a, b, NHMUKVP P 77400, claspers only weakly developed, no lateral wing; Scale bars, 1 cm. 
close up of claspers in b; c, dJ NHMUK VP P 77403 showing further caudally 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | New information on pelvic region anatomy in Australia (P223045, Museum Victoria, Melbourne); c, B. canadensis, 
antiarchs. Top, Yunnanolepis porifera, Xitun Formation, Yunnan, China. Escuminac Formation, Quebec, Canada (UF 252, Field Museum, Chicago). 
Specimen IVPP V19359) in (a) dorsal view, (b) ventral view and (c) Abbreviations: m.att?, muscle attachment area; ri.i, internal ridge, ri.o, outer 
showing posterior region of trunkshield prepared to show internal side of ridge; pl, platform; sb.1, subanal lamina; tvr, transverse ridge ( = crista 


the PVL plates. p.ri, strong ridge on the dorsal surface of the posterior region _transversalis interna posterior, Stensid 1948). 
of the PVL plates. Below, a, b, Bothriolepis sp., Gogo Formation, Western 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Majority-rule consensus tree, and one of the most- _ indicated). Green squares denote presence of bony claspers (character 122), red 
parsimonious trees (length 640) from analysis of the expanded data set (85 — squares denote presence of cartilaginous claspers (character 259) and white 
taxa, 259 characters). Numbers on branches indicate the percentage of squares denote absence of both types of clasper. Circles denote gain/loss of the 
most-parsimonious trees that contain a particular clade (100% unless otherwise _ two types of clasper under the most-parsimonious optimization. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Strict consensus tree from 808 trees (L = 611) from re-analysis of the data set in ref. 8. Numbers on branches denote Bremer and 
bootstrap support. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Reconstruction showing hypothetical mating Microbrachius, with male to the right, female on left. Artwork by B. Choo. 
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Calcium transient prevalence across the dendritic 
arbour predicts place field properties 


Mark E. J. Sheffield’ & Daniel A. Dombeck' 


Establishing the hippocampal cellular ensemble that represents an 
animal’s environment involves the emergence and disappearance of 
place fields in specific CA1 pyramidal neurons’ ~, and the acquisition 
of different spatial firing properties across the active population’. 
While such firing flexibility and diversity have been linked to spatial 
memory, attention and task performance®”, the cellular and network 
origin of these place cell features is unknown. Basic integrate-and- 
fire models of place firing propose that such features result solely from 
varying inputs to place cells*”, but recent studies*”° suggest instead 
that place cells themselves may play an active role through regener- 
ative dendritic events. However, owing to the difficulty of performing 
functional recordings from place cell dendrites, no direct evidence 
of regenerative dendritic events exists, leaving any possible connec- 
tion to place coding unknown. Using multi-plane two-photon cal- 
cium imaging of CA1 place cell somata, axons and dendrites in mice 
navigating a virtual environment, here we show that regenerative den- 
dritic events do exist in place cells of behaving mice, and, surprisingly, 
their prevalence throughout the arbour is highly spatiotemporally 
variable. Furthermore, we show that the prevalence of such events 
predicts the spatial precision and persistence or disappearance of 
place fields. This suggests that the dynamics of spiking throughout 
the dendritic arbour may play a key role in forming the hippocam- 
pal representation of space. 

CAI pyramidal cell dendrites contain voltage-gated calcium and 
sodium channels along with NMDA (N-methyl-D-aspartate) receptors 
that allow them to produce nonlinear, regenerative (spiking) events. The 
spatial extent and site of generation of dendritic regenerative events can 
vary from widespread back-propagation of somatic action potentials 
(bAPs) into the arbour’””” and multi-dendrite calcium spikes’®, to more 
spatially heterogeneous processes such as partial bAP propagation’** 
and local spike generation'’*"’”. Such events can provide amplification 
of synaptic input’*’ and the depolarization necessary for Hebbian plas- 
ticity induction’*'*””, both of which may be important for place field 
firing”. However, no measurements of regenerative dendritic activity 
in place cells have been made during behaviour, when network states 
affecting dendritic excitability are intact and relevant. 

To study regenerative dendritic activity in the hippocampus during 
behaviour we co-acquired time-series movies through a chronic imaging 
window of calcium transients from dendrites, axons and somata of CA1 
place cells sparsely labelled with a genetically-encoded calcium indicator” 
(GCaMP6f) while head-restrained mice navigated a virtual linear track’ 
(Fig. 1a, b). One imaging plane was focused on the soma while the other 
was focused in the dendritic arbour, slicing through several branches. 
Many of the labelled neurons were identified as place cells by somatic 
calcium transients repeatedly occurring during traversals of the same 
track location (place field significance P< 0.05 from bootstrapping). 
Unless otherwise stated, our analysis focused only on these cells (33 place 
fields, 28 place cells, 19.3 + 13.2 min per place cell imaging session, 
8 mice), their basal arbours (170 total branches), their axon (visible in 
4 place cells, 5 place fields), and on activity observed during place field 
traversals. The dendritic fields of view (~145 X 75 [1m) on average con- 
tained 5 + 3.5 (range, 2-18) basal arbour branches connected to the 


co-imaged place cell soma. The imaged branch sections hada mean length 
of 10 + 3 um (range, 3-23 um), were positioned a mean of 74 + 15% 
(range, 38- 99%) of the distance along the dendritic length (from soma 
to dendrite tips), a mean of 2.8 + 0.9 branch points (range, 1- 6) and 
130 + 44 um (range, 58-284 jim) from the soma, and a mean of 3.8 + 2.0 
branch points (range, 1-9) and 191 + 83 [um (range, 20-440 jim) from 
each other. Our recordings of ~5 basal branches would typically represent 
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Figure 1 | Co-acquired time-series of CA1 place cell somata, dendrites and 
axons during virtual navigation. a, Two-photon microscopy with an 
electric lens (top) rapidly switches between two focal planes to generate 
co-acquired images of soma, dendrites and axon (bottom). b, Left, expanded 
view of place cell shown in a. The time-series was acquired while the mouse 
navigated a virtual linear track (right). c, Top, mouse position along linear 
track; bottom, fluorescence change over baseline (AF/F) traces from the soma 
(red), axon (brown) and dendrites (green, blue, cyan) of place cell shown in a 
during place field traversals (grey columns). Note the absence of detectable 
branch spikes during some somatic firing. Branch distance to soma and per 
cent distance from soma to dendrite tip shown for each branch. *P < 0.001 
from bootstrapping. 
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about one-third of all basal dendritic branches at their branching depth 
(~2.8 branch points from the soma). 

During track traversals we often found significant calcium transients 
(detectable transients with <0.1% false positive error rates, indicated with 
an asterisk in figures; Methods) in the soma, axon (mean of 139 + 26 um 
from soma) and basal dendrites in the cell’s somatic place field (Fig. 1b, c; 
activity in these structures along the track but outside of the place field 
was rarely observed). Somatic calcium transients (Extended Data Fig. 1) 
were used as a surrogate measure of action potential firing’”’, and mul- 
tiple lines of evidence (Methods) showed that somatic action potential 
firing occurred throughout nearly the entire somatic calcium-transient- 
defined place field. In cells in which we were able to record from the 
axon along with the soma and dendrites, we found that axonal tran- 
sients co-occurred with somatic transients 100% of the time (130 tran- 
sients; n = 4 place cells; Supplementary Video 1). Because axonal calcium 
transients are tightly coupled to somatic firing, they provided an inde- 
pendent indicator of action potential firing (Methods). In dendrites of 
CA] pyramidal neurons of navigating mice (not necessarily place cells), 
we observed calcium transients restricted to single spines, with no detect- 
able shaft transient; however, we more frequently observed calcium tran- 
sients invading all visible pixels of the recorded branch (both shaft and 
spines) that were larger in amplitude and spatial extent than single-spine 
transients. These transients were considered non-regenerative (excit- 
atory input to a single spine) or regenerative (bAPs or dendritically 
generated spikes (dspikes) such as Na’, NMDA and calcium spikes) 
depolarizations, respectively (Methods and Extended Data Fig. 2d, e), 
and we focused our analysis on the latter. 

Here, we refer to these regenerative dendritic events as ‘branch spikes’ 
— events caused by either dspikes or bAPs or both. Furthermore, because 
single-spine transients are detectable under our recording conditions, 
we presume that our measurements are sensitive enough to detect most 
branch spiking, and therefore the absence of branch spiking addition- 
ally indicates that dspikes and bAPs probably did not occur. 

The ability to measure spiking in both the soma and in multiple den- 
drites of CA1 neurons during navigation allowed us to investigate spe- 
cifically whether somatic place field firing was associated with branch 
spiking. During many place field traversals with somatic firing, dendritic 
branch spikes were observed (often with onset latencies with respect to 
somatic firing, Fig. 2 and Extended Data Fig. 1d), providing the first direct 
evidence of their existence in place cells. Furthermore, from traversal-to- 
traversal, branch spiking was found to be highly spatially variable across 
the arbour. For example, in many place field traversals, all observed den- 
dritic branches in our imaging field (representing a subset of all the cell’s 
branches) spiked along with the soma (Fig. 2a and Extended Data Figs 5 
and 6). However, in some cases, only a subset of the observed branches 
displayed detectable spikes (Figs 1c, 2b and Extended Data Figs 3 and 4a). 
Finally, in many cases, none of the observed branches displayed detect- 
able spikes during place field traversals while the soma (and axon) fired 
(Fig. 2c and Extended Data Figs 3-6). From 747 somatic place field tran- 
sients (from all 28 place cells), 395 (52.9%) showed co-occurring branch 
spikes in all imaged branches while 154 (20.6%) showed at least one 
branch with and one branch without detectable spiking, and 198 somatic 
transients (26.5%) failed to show co-occurring detectable spikes in any 
of the imaged branches. Importantly, these three observation classes were 
often seen in the same place cell, but on different place field traversals 
(Fig. 2e, Extended Data Figs 3 and 4 and Supplementary Video 1). 

Characterizing somato-dendritic events as one of these three observa- 
tion classes did not depend on the recording distance of the dendritic imag- 
ing plane from the soma or the number of observed dendritic branches 
(Supplementary Information and Extended Data Fig. 5). Thus, record- 
ing from a subset of branches in a single dendritic imaging plane pro- 
vides a reasonably accurate characterization of dendritic branch spiking 
throughout a large portion of the basal (and apical) arbour (Supplemen- 
tary Information and Extended Data Figs 5 and 6), implying some level 
of cooperativity between the spiking in different branches (Extended 
Data Fig. 7). 
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Figure 2 | Variability of dendritic branch spiking during somatic place field 
firing. a-d, Top, co-acquired images of place cell soma and dendrites (a—c are 
different place cells from three mice, a and d are the same cell). Bottom, 
AF/F traces from the (co-acquired) soma and numbered dendritic branches 
during a place field traversal (grey columns). Co-occurring somatic firing and 
detectable branch spiking was observed in all (a), some (b) or none (c) of 
the imaged dendrites. Branch spiking in the absence of detectable somatic firing 
was also observed (d). e, Variability in branch spiking was often observed in 
the same place cell (top) during different place field traversals of the same 
session. Branch spikes also showed variable onset times with respect to somatic 
firing onset (black arrows). *P < 0.001 from bootstrapping. 


A fourth class of observation was also made: branch spiking in the 
absence of detectable somatic spiking (Fig. 2d and Extended Data Fig. 4b), 
representing probable evidence of dspikes in place cells. These localized 
dspikes were rarely observed in the absence of somatic spiking (6 total 
in or around the mean somatic place field, during 8.3 recording hours; 2 
other dspikes were observed outside of place fields or in non-place cells; 
Extended Data Fig. 2a-c, f). However, dspikes could contribute to more 
global branch spiking, making isolated dspikes difficult to detect. 

Place cells exhibited different degrees and patterns of branch-spiking 
heterogeneity. As a measure of this heterogeneity we calculated the prev- 
alence of branch spiking (fraction of branches with detectable branch 
spikes) during each place field traversal, defined as branch-spike prev- 
alence (BSP, see Methods for calculation). Figure 3 shows a place field 
with low average BSP (the average BSP across all place field traversals, 
Fig. 3a), one with moderate average BSP (Fig. 3b), and one with consis- 
tent somato-dendritic unison (high average BSP, Fig. 3c). Further, we 
observed that average BSP could differ significantly between different 
place fields of the same cell and that in-field average BSP was significantly 
greater than out-of-field BSP (Supplementary Information, Extended 
Data Fig. 8). Together, these results demonstrate that average BSP varies 
between different place cells and place fields and is not solely determined 
by cellular properties, such as the general degree of excitability, but is 
also synaptic-input specific. 
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Figure 3 | Place field branch-spiking heterogeneity. a—c, Coloured plots 
(left; three different place cells from two mice) show occurrence of detectable 
spiking in each branch (blue or black; different branches indicated by “B’ 
followed by the branch number) during somatic place field firing (red). Middle, 
histograms of BSP on each traversal. Cartoons (far right) do not represent 
real data. 


The above observations demonstrate spatiotemporal variability in the 
regenerative dendritic events that are widely believed to provide ampli- 
fication of synaptic input and the depolarization necessary for Hebbian 
plasticity (defining plasticity ‘windows’). Many possible mechanisms 
could generate our observed patterns of somatic action potential firing 
and branch spiking: (1) bAP-induced branch spiking could be spatially 
and temporally modulated” by inhibition, synaptic boosting or sodium 
channel inactivation; (2) clustered synaptic input could generate branch 
spiking**” in the form of widespread calcium spikes and/or more local 
dspikes'°?>”*; or (3) dspikes and bAPs could co-occur. However, regard- 
less of spike initiation site(s), the known involvement of branch spiking 
in plasticity and input amplification suggests that differences between 
place cells and their firing fields may be related to BSP. 

To investigate the relationship between branch spiking and place 
field firing, we looked at two features of place fields previously linked to 
NMDA-receptor mediated plasticity: precision and stability. Place field 
spatial precision refers to a place cell’s somatic spatial firing consistency 
over many place field traversals, and has been shown to be related to 
spatial memory task performance®”. Long-term place field stability, which 
refers to the persistence of a place field over days, is thought to repre- 
sent the storage of spatial memories’. 

We found a significant correlation between a place field’s average BSP 
and its spatial precision index (defined in Methods; Fig. 4a—c; Spearman’s 
rank correlation coefficient: P = 0.0038; p = 0.6442; significant positive 
linear slope within 95% confidence bounds; 26 place fields). The nine 
fields with the largest average BSP were also the most precise, indicat- 
ing that average BSP can be used to predict precision. Notably, when we 
compared a place field’s somatic firing intensity (integral of somatic 
transients, Methods) to its spatial precision, little to no correlation was 
observed (Fig. 4c; Spearman’s rank correlation coefficient: P = 0.01; 
p = 0.29; linear slope not significantly positive). Thus average BSP, but 
not somatic firing intensity, is a predictor ofa place field’s spatial precision. 

We next assessed the relationship between average BSP and place 
field stability (Fig. 4d—f) by monitoring somatic and dendritic activity 
in the same cells over the course of 2 days. Place field average BSP was 
measured on day 1 and then the same cell was imaged the next day to 
determine whether it had the same somatic place field (Fig. 4d). We 
classified place fields that persisted to day 2 as stable place fields and 
those that disappeared by day 2 as transitory place fields (Fig. 4e). Stable 
fields had significantly greater average BSP than transitory fields (Fig. 4f; 
0.83 + 0.06 versus 0.37 + 0.07; t-test, P = 0.0006). When the somatic 
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Figure 4 | Dendritic BSP predicts place field spatial precision and long-term 
stability. a, Schematic of imaging planes. b, Example cells with high (top left) 
and low (bottom left) average BSP fields; right, somatic AF/F versus track 
location raster plots with each traversal’s transient centre of mass (COM) (black 
circles). ¢, Left, plot of precision versus average BSP for each place field (n = 26 
place fields from n = 8 mice); right, plot of precision versus somatic firing 
(includes single-cell and population imaging experiments; n = 74 place fields 
from n = 11 mice). Arrows indicate examples from b. NS, not significant. 

P values from Spearman’s rank correlation test; linear fit shown in red; asterisk 
indicates a significantly positive linear slope. d, Schematic of imaging planes 
on days 1 and 2. e, Example cells with high (top left) and low (bottom left) 
day 1 average BSP; right, associated place fields on days 1 and 2 (scale bar 
represents 200% and 20% AF/F for top and bottom traces, respectively). 

f, Average BSP (left) and somatic firing intensity (SFI; right, includes single-cell 
and population imaging experiments) for stable (n = 8 place fields from n = 3 
mice for average BSP group; n = 21 place fields from n = 6 mice for SFI 
group) and transitory (n = 5 place fields from n = 2 mice for average BSP 
group; n = 40 place fields from n = 5 mice for SFI group) place fields; error bars 
represent s.e.m.; P values from Student’s unpaired t-test. Black arrows in f 
indicate the example cells shown in e. 


firing intensity of transitory and stable place fields was compared no signi- 
ficant difference was observed (Fig. 4f; 0.374 + 0.036 versus 0.368 + 0.057; 
t-test, P = 0.92). This indicates that average BSP, but not somatic firing 
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intensity, is a predictor of the long-term stability of a place cell’s place 
field. Together, the above results indicate that place field spatial pre- 
cision, persistence and disappearance can be predicted based on the 
prevalence of regenerative events in place cell dendrites, but not based 
on somatic firing alone (precision and stability were also positively cor- 
related, Supplementary Information and Extended Data Fig. 9). 

Branch spikes can act to amplify synaptic input (through dspikes 
to drive somatic firing and can also provide the post-synaptic signal 
required for Hebbian plasticity’*’*”’. In this context, our observation 
that BSP is variable implies that spatially heterogeneous and tempor- 
ally variable input amplification and synaptic plasticity have a role in 
place field precision and stability. Somewhat paradoxically, however, 
increased branch spiking did not strongly correlate with an increased 
average number of somatic action potentials during place field traversals 
(Extended Data Fig. 10), and fields associated with more ‘open plasticity 
windows’ (more branch spiking possibly associated with greater plas- 
ticity) were actually more stable and precise. 

It is somewhat puzzling then how synaptic plasticity and amplifica- 
tion mechanisms might be used by place cells to develop their represen- 
tations of space. A ‘winner-takes-all’ scenario incorporating synaptic 
Hebbian potentiation and somatic firing homeostasis provides a possi- 
ble answer. Previous models”””* examined spatially imprecise place fields 
generated by different combinations of synaptic input, each with differ- 
ent spatial tuning. The combinations which happened to overlap more 
(in space and time) generated greater post-synaptic responses and more 
Hebbian potentiation of the contributing inputs. This increased the 
effectiveness of the potentiated inputs to drive somatic firing relative to 
other inputs with non-overlapping spatial tuning. A repetition of this 
process caused the cell to respond mainly to the subset of strong inputs 
with spatial tuning overlap, leading to more precise place field firing. 
The increased effective drive to the cell caused by the potentiated inputs 
then triggered a homeostatic mechanism that lowered overall cellular 
excitability (through synaptic or intrinsic excitability renormalization)”. 
This increased the contribution from the strong inputs (in relation to the 
weak inputs) in driving somatic firing, thus further increasing spatial 
precision, but maintaining the average firing rate of the place cell. 

Assuming that branch spikes represent the postsynaptic responses 
that signal Hebbian potentiation, our observation of increased spatial 
precision of somatic firing with greater average BSP fits with the above 
model. Also, the sets of surviving, stronger synapses in the model would 
be expected to persist longer in time, consistent with our observation 
of greater place field stability with increased average BSP. The use of a 
somatic action potential firing homeostasis mechanism also explains 
the weak relationship observed between BSP and action potential firing, 
with the implication that firing may be driven more by regenerative den- 
dritic activity in high average BSP fields, and less in low average BSP 
fields. Furthermore, given the above scenario, in silent cells, strong sets 
of clustered synapses formed through potentiation in different environ- 
ments may be partially activated in the animal’s current environment, 
but just below dspike threshold and therefore sensitive to small changes 
in somatic depolarization, as recently observed’. 

In the context of synaptic plasticity (see Supplementary Information 
for further discussion), while our methods do not directly reveal if branch 
spikes induce long-term potentiation, long-term depression or no weight 
change”, the above model implies that in place fields, branch spiking 
potentiates synapses, is the result of previous potentiation, and/or main- 
tains the strength of previously potentiated synapses through positive 
feedback. Our measurements demonstrate multiple levels of dissoci- 
ation between action potential firing and the mechanisms widely believed 
to signal dendritic plasticity, providing the first clues regarding the spatial 
and temporal scales at which associative Hebbian learning rules** may 
operate in a behaving animal performing a task known to engage inte- 
gration and plasticity in the cells being studied. One implication is that 
the process by which place cells orchestrate plasticity signals (dendritic 
branch spiking) may be variably, rather than consistently, linked to their 
mode of information transmission (the somato-axonal action potential). 
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Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Mouse surgery, virtual reality, and behaviour training. All experiments were 
approved by the Northwestern University Animal Care and Use Committee. Male 
C57BL/6 mice (postnatal day ~70) were anaesthetized (~1-2% isoflurane) and a 
small (~0.5—1.0 mm) craniotomy was made over the hippocampus (1.8 mm lateral, 
2.4mm caudal of Bregma). For single-cell dendritic imaging a low titre Cre virus 
(AAV2/1-CamkII-Cre, 1.5 X 10° GC ml, all virus from University of Pennsyl- 
vania Vector Core) was injected (1 injection of ~30 nl ata depth of ~ 1,250 um below 
the dura surface using a bevelled glass micropipette, ~ 1-2 MQ after bevelling) in 
combination with a high titre of fleeed-GCaMP6 virus (AAV 1-Syn-flex-GCaMP6f, 
1.4 10? GC ml!) leading to expression of GCaMP6f (ref. 21) in a sparse CA1 
pyramidal neuron population. For population imaging (Extended Data Fig. 9), 
dense labelling was performed the same as sparse except AAV1-Syn-GCaMP6f 
(1.5 X 10° GC ml’) was injected. Mouse water scheduling began the next day 
(0.8-1.0 ml per day) followed either the next day or ~7 days later by a hippocampal 
window and head-plate implantation surgery (as described in ref. 1), for popula- 
tion or single-cell dendritic imaging respectively. Training in a 1.8-m virtual linear 
track (one ~40-60 min session per mouse per day) began ~7 days after window 
implantation and continued until mice routinely ran back and forth along the linear 
track to achieve a high reward rate (>~2 rewards per minute); rewards consisted 
of water (4 1l) delivered as described previously'””. Once this criterion was reached 
(~7-14 days of virtual reality training), place cell imaging commenced and was 
repeated daily for ~1-4 weeks. During the imaging sessions included in our ana- 
lysis, mice received an average of 4.4 + 1.1 rewards per min. GCaMP6f expression 
reached a somewhat steady state level ~21 days post-injection. 

Our virtual reality and spherical treadmill system were similar to those previ- 
ously described'”*' but with the following differences. A curved screen monitor 
(CRVD, Ostendo) was used for displaying the virtual reality environment. The screen 
was adjusted for low light emission (brightness, 15/100; contrast, 50/100; all RGB 
intensities, 1/100) and was placed ~14 inches in front of the mouse covering 133° 
and 48° of the mouse’s horizontal and vertical field of view, respectively. The Quake2 
video game engine described previously” was used here for the virtual simulation, 
with minor modifications: the virtual environment was rendered with 2,880 < 900 
pixels, and the horizontal field of view in the virtual environment was 105°. Mouse 
locomotion speed and direction on the spherical treadmill were read using a G-400 
optical computer mouse (Logitech) and forward and yaw movements of the tread- 
mill were used to update forward position and view angle in the virtual environ- 
ment, respectively, as described previously”. The forward movement gain was set 
such that the full length of the virtual track was traversed by ~2.8 rotations of the 
ball (180 cm of linear distance) and the yaw gain was set such that ~7.5 rotations of 
the ball resulted in one full field of view rotation (360°) in the virtual environment. 
Two-photon imaging of place cell soma, axon and dendrites. We customized a 
Moveable Objective Microscope (Sutter Instruments) for our imaging experiments. 
The microscope consisted of water cooled 6215H galvos with 3-mm B1 coated mirrors 
(Cambridge technology), a < 40/0.8 numerical aperture (NA) objective (LUMPlanFL 
N X 40/0.8 W, Olympus) and enhanced collection optics. Green GCaMPéf fluores- 
cence was routed to a GaAsP PMT (H10770PA-40) using a series of dichroic mirrors 
and band-pass filters (in order after leaving the back aperture; Semrock): FF665-Di02 
long pass dichroic, FF01-680/sp. short pass filter, FF560-Di01 long pass dichroic, 
FF01-510/84 band-pass filter. Stray light from the virtual reality monitor was blocked 
using a custom box surrounding the top of the microscope objective, the electric lens 
and the overlying dichroic mirror (not including the tube lens, scan lens, galvan- 
ometers or routeing mirrors). This box had one hole on top, for entry of the exci- 
tation beam, which was covered with a coloured glass filter (FGL780, Thorlabs) 
and one hole on bottom for the microscope objective. This bottom hole was sealed 
using the same loose black rubber tube and tight fitting metal rings described 
previously’. ScanImage 3.8 was used for microscope control and acquisition*. 
Ti:Sapphire laser (Chameleon Ultra II, Coherent) light at 920 nm was used as the 
excitation source. Laser average power at the sample (after the objective) was 10- 
75 mW. Anelectric lens*’ (EL-10-30-C-VIS-LD, Optotune; f = — 100 mm offset lens) 
was used to switch rapidly between different focal planes (planes up to ~500 jum apart 
were possible). The electric lens was mounted in close proximity to the microscope 
back aperture and the focal plane was rapidly switched after each collected image of 
the time-series by changing the applied steady-state current (LD1255R current driver, 
Thorlabs). Simultaneous with focal plane switching, the average laser power was 
modulated, using a pockels cell (350-80-LA-BK-02, 302RM driver, Conoptics), to 
account for different amounts of tissue penetration (more power for deeper planes). 

Images (256 X 64 pixels, 0.5 ms per line field of view of ~145 X 75 tm) in each 
plane were acquired at 31.3 Hz for single-plane, 15.6 Hz for 2-plane and 10.4 Hz for 
3-plane acquisitions. The resulting co-acquired time-series movies contain inter- 
leaved frames fast enough to provide sufficient sampling of transients in each plane. 
Note that while the effective frame rate at each plane changed depending on the 
number of acquired planes, the time to acquire each individual frame (32 ms) did 
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not change. Time-series imaging sessions lasted 19.3 + 13.2 min. Potential place 
cells were initially selected online during behaviour by comparing changes in fluo- 
rescence with track location. These cells were then examined to ensure that their 
dendrites could be clearly separated from dendrites and axons of other cells. Multi- 
plane imaging was then performed on cells passing these criteria by selecting a 
dendritic plane(s) with multiple basal branches in the region above (dorsal to) the 
soma. Time-series acquisition was initiated during behaviour periods of high- 
reward rate on the linear track task. 

A Digidatal440A (Molecular Devices) data acquisition system was used to record 
(Clampex 10.2) and synchronize position in the linear track, reward timing, and two- 
photon image frame timing (using the command signal to the slow galvanometer). 

After time-series imaging, z series were acquired from each cell from the external 

capsule fibre surface through the proximal apical dendrite ~300 jum deep using the 
following parameters: 10 frames (short time-series) per z plane; 2 um steps between 
z planes; 256 X 128 pixels per frame, ~145 X 75 jum; 1 ms per line. Cell bodies were 
typically 100-150 um below the surface. 
Data analysis and statistics. Analysis was performed using Image] (1.45) and custom 
scripts written in MatLab (R2011b). All data in the text and figures are presented 
as mean + s.d., except in reference to the plots shown in Fig. 4f, Extended Data 
Figs 9d and 10b where error represents s.e.m. Sample sizes were chosen to reliably 
measure experimental parameters while remaining in compliance with ethical guide- 
lines to minimize the number of animals used. Experiments did not involve ran- 
domization or blinding because no place cell or animal groups were predefined. 

Time-series movies for multi-plane recording were acquired using interleaved 
frames (that is, every other frame was from the same plane for 2-plane imaging). The 
electric lens settling time of ~5 ms created distortions in the first few lines of each 
frame of the movie; these lines were therefore removed before subsequent analysis. 
Each multi-plane time-series was then split into separate time-series movies, one for 
each acquired plane. Each single-plane time-series was then independently motion 
corrected using whole frame cross-correlation, as described previously'**. 

Morphology analysis and identification of axons and dendrites. Because z series 
were acquired during behaviour, motion correction was required to correct for 
brain movements. Each 10-frame time-series acquired at each z plane was motion 
corrected independently using whole-frame cross-correlation**. A mean image (time 
projection) was made from each motion-corrected time-series at each z plane. The 
mean images were then registered with respect to each other by cross-correlating** 
the mean image at plane 2 with the mean image at plane 1, then plane 3 with 2, and 
so on until all images were registered. 

Dendrite and axon branches were traced (in 19 of 28 place cells; brain motion 
during high-resolution z series prevented accurate reconstruction in 9 cases) from 
motion-corrected z series using Simple Neurite Tracer in Fiji (Image])*°. Distances 
and branch numbers were calculated from the resulting wire segments using cus- 
tom MatLab scripts. All dendritic and axonal distances from soma represent dis- 
tance travelled along the neurite; these numbers are provided for each branch in 
the Figures along with the per cent distance from the soma to the end of the den- 
drite (dendritic tip). 

Dendrites belonging to the co-imaged soma were identified offline by tracing 
them to the soma in the z series; additional verification was provided by their often 
co-occurring significant calcium transients (see below) with the soma. Axon seg- 
ments were identified offline by their morphology and signal change. They were 
smaller in diameter than dendritic branches and also had a lower resting fluores- 
cence level. Furthermore, their calcium transients were longer in duration and larger 
in signal change compared to dendritic branches. 

Region of interest selection and calcium transient analysis. For single-cell imag- 
ing (sparse labelling), regions of interest (ROIs) were selected by hand on the mean 
soma or dendrite images (mean time projection of all frames in the motion-corrected 
time-series at each plane). ROIs were drawn to closely follow the outline of the 
structure of interest (soma, axon or dendrite). 

For population imaging, ROIs were defined as previously described** (mu = 0.5, 
150 principal components, 100 independent components, s.d. threshold = 1.5, s.d. 
smoothing width = 1.5, 100 pixels < area of ROI < 400 pixels; see Mukamel et al.*° 
for parameter definitions). As seen previously’, ROIs nearly always defined single 
cell regions. 

From single-cell and population time-series, AF/F versus time traces were gen- 
erated for each ROI as previously described’. In brief, slow changes in the fluores- 
cence traces were removed by examining the distribution of fluorescence in a ~8 s 
(for single-cell/sparse labelling) or ~3.2 s (for population imaging) interval around 
each sample in the trace and normalized by the 8th percentile value. These baseline- 
corrected soma, axon or dendrite fluorescence traces were then subjected to the 
analysis of the ratio of positive- to negative-deflecting transients of various ampli- 
tudes and durations described previously*'. We used this analysis to identify sig- 
nificant transients with <0.1% false positive error rates; these identified significant 
transients were used in the subsequent analysis and are marked with an asterisk in 
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the figures. Note that brain movements can cause small fluorescence transients in 
the positive- and negative-deflecting directions (equally) during behaviour. Because 
GCaMP6f indicates activity with positive-deflecting transients only, the negative- 
deflecting transients are assumed to be due to brain movements. The above cited 
analysis detects positive-deflecting transients ofa duration and amplitude that almost 
never occurs in the negative-deflecting direction (<0.1% false positive rate). Thus, 
most of the small positive-deflecting transients not detected as significant by this 
analysis are probably induced by brain motion, since events of the same duration 
and amplitude often occur in the negative-deflecting direction; however some of 
these small positive-deflecting transients may be due to neural activity (though the 
number is likely small, see for example our ability to record single-spine events in 
Extended Data Fig. 2d, e). 

The mean duration of somatic, axonal and dendritic calcium transients were 
calculated as the full duration of the significant transients: soma, 2.89 + 0.59 s; axon, 
2.0 + 1.2 s; dendrites, 1.07 + 0.65 s. These durations were calculated from sparsely 
labelled cells only, where all 3 structures could be identified (not from population 
labelling). Only transients occurring during consistent runs through the place field, 
in which a long running period covered >90% of the place field (see below), were 
included. 

Previous studies have consistently found that somatic calcium transients are 
caused by action potential firing where the number of underlying action potentials 
correlates with the change in fluorescence”"’”’. Thus, somatic AF/F fluorescence 
traces are often used as a surrogate measure of action potential firing activity’. 
The following three related measurements of somatic and axonal calcium transi- 
ents in the present study are consistent with conclusions of prior studies asserting 
that somatic calcium transients are caused by action potential firing: 

(1) An axonal calcium transient co-occurred with the soma 100% of the time (130 
transients; n = 4 place cells); axonal transients are tightly coupled to somatic firing*™’ 
and thus provide an independent indicator that action potential firing causes our 
somatic calcium transients. 

(2) Averaging our smallest-amplitude somatic calcium transients produced a 
trace (Extended Data Fig. 1a) nearly identical in amplitude, shape and duration to 
what is expected from a single somatic action potential based on previous com- 
bined cell-attached and imaging measurements”. 

(3) Place fields defined by somatic calcium transients are highly similar to those 
defined by somatic action potential firing in a comparable virtual track’. 

Taken together, these three points indicate that somatic action potential firing 
occurs throughout nearly the entire somatic calcium transient-defined place field. 
Further, somatic calcium transients varied in amplitude, consistent with a difference 
in the number of underlying action potentials, and varied in duration, consistent 
with the summation of multiple transients (Extended Data Fig. 1). 

Dendritic calcium transients” occur as a result of either non-regenerative or 
regenerative depolarizations that involve calcium influx through local NMDA and 
voltage-gated calcium channels“*. Excitatory input to a single spine leads to a non- 
regenerative post-synaptic depolarization typically detected as a spine-head-restricted 
(that is, restricted to the head of the spine) calcium transient with little or no shaft 
component”™*~”, Dendritically generated spikes (such as Na*, NMDA and calcium 
spikes, collectively referred to here as dspikes) and bAPs can also lead to dendritic 
calcium influx, but by contrast, these events are regenerative depolarizations often 
detected as both shaft- and spine-invading calcium transients larger in both ampli- 
tude and spatial extent than transients associated with single-spine input'”?“**°"”. 
In CA] pyramidal neurons of navigating mice (not necessarily place cells), we observed 
calcium transients restricted to single spines, with no detectable shaft transient; 
however, we more frequently observed calcium transients invading all visible pixels 
of the recorded branch (both shaft and spines) that were larger in amplitude and 
spatial extent than single-spine transients (Extended Data Fig. 2d, e). These tran- 
sients were considered non-regenerative or regenerative depolarizations, respec- 
tively. The regenerative dendritic events were defined here as ‘branch spikes’ — 
events caused by either dspikes or bAPs or both. 

Defining place fields. Place fields were identified and defined as described previously’, 
with minor changes outlined below. Place fields were defined solely based on somatic 
(not dendritic) calcium transients. First, long running periods were defined in each 
direction in which mouse movement along the virtual track consisted of virtual 
velocity >~7 cms ' and run length >40 cm (straight run without changing direc- 
tion or hitting the end of the track). These long run periods were first categorized 
based on the running direction (positive or negative direction) and then further 
subdivided into two categories based on the animal’s current task performance. 
Segments of time between two rewards in which long running periods of only one 
direction occurred were defined as high-reward-rate periods, all other long run- 
ning periods were defined as low-reward-rate periods. Only high-reward-rate periods 
were analysed and all time-series data sets included here had at least 20 (mean of 
50) long running segments during high-reward-rate periods in each of the positive 
and negative directions. For each running direction for each cell, the mean somatic 


AF/F was calculated as a function of virtual track position for 80 position bins and 
this mean fluorescence versus position plot was then averaged over 3 adjacent points. 
Potential place fields were first identified as contiguous regions of this plot in which 
all of the points were greater than 25% of the difference between the peak somatic 
AF/F value (for all 80 bins) and the baseline value (mean of the lowest 20 out of 80 
somatic AF/F values). These potential place field regions then had to satisfy the 
following criteria: 1. The field must be >13 cm in width; 2. The field must have one 
value of at least 10% mean AF/F; 3. The mean in field AF/F value must be >3 times 
the mean out of field AF/F value; and 4. Significant calcium transients must be 
present >20% of the time the mouse spent in the place field. Potential place field 
regions that met these criteria were then defined as place fields if their P value from 
bootstrapping was <0.05, as described previously’ and their mean widths were 
<125 cm. 

For calculation of BSP, somatic firing intensity, spatial precision and centre of 
mass (see below) only consistent runs through the place field, in which a long run- 
ning period covered >90% of the place field, were considered. Because place field 
spatial precision might be artificially increased in place fields occurring at the track 
ends due to edge effects, we only included place fields in which neither edge of the 
identified field was at a track end. Additionally, we determined that place field spa- 
tial precision (for the included fields) does not correlate with distance from track 
end (not shown). 

Place field centre of mass and spatial precision index. To calculate the somatic 
transient centre of mass (COM) on each traversal (n) along the linear track when a 
somatic transient occurred in the defined place field, we first split location into 
4.5 cm bins (i) and measured somatic AF/F in each bin. We then used the following 
equation to calculate the COM for each traversal (COM,,): 


y; DF; x; 

; DF; 
Where DF; is the somatic AF/F in bin i and x; is the distance of bin i from the start 
of the track. We then calculated the peak AF/F weighted mean COM (COM,,) 


from all traversals n (COM, for each traversal was weighted by the peak transient 
AF/F on that traversal (A,,)): 


COM, = 


An M;, 
CoM, = 2#AxCOMn 
DaP An 


Spatial precision (SP) was then calculated as the inverse of the peak AF/F weighted 
COM, standard deviation as follows: 


1 
S > An(COM, —COM,,)” 


i An 


SP 


Branch spiking analysis. The images shown (at left) in Figs 3a—c, 4b, e and Extended 
Data Fig. 8a were generated as follows: somatic and branch spiking events that 
occurred in the cell’s place field (if. cell had more than one place field, each field 
was treated separately) were converted to ones (a significant transient occurred) 
and zeros (no significant transient was detected). 

Branch-spike prevalence (BSP) was then calculated for each place field traversal 
with a somatic transient by dividing the sum of the number of branches with a 
detectable significant transient by the total number of recorded branches. The BSP 
distribution for each place field in each session could then be examined (Fig. 3a, b, c, 
Extended Data Figs 7 and 8 histograms) or used to calculate the average BSP for the 
field (the average of all BSP values for the session). Note that average BSP and 
resting fluorescence level for each place cell were not statistically significantly related 
(Extended Data Fig. 5g). 

The branch spikes all co-occurred with somatic firing (except where stated other- 
wise; that is, example in Fig. 2d, and in Extended Data Figs 2 and 4b). All BSP num- 
bers presented are from dendritic activity that occurred during somatic place field 
firing, except for specified values in Extended Data Fig. 8b (green dots). 

To compare in-place field to out-of-place field BSP we examined 5 cells (Extended 
Data Fig. 8b green dots) that had place fields and also had at least 3 somatic calcium 
transients occurring randomly along the track (typically during running), but out- 
side of the place field and the reward zones. Note that out-of-place field somatic and 
dendritic firing along the track (outside of reward zones) was extremely rare. 

For each recorded dendritic branch, the onset of each branch spike with respect 
to the co-occurring somatic transient was measured as the time difference between 
the onset of the somatic and dendritic significant transients (Fig. 2e and Extended 
Data Fig. 1d). If multiple branch spikes occurred during the somatic transient, the 
onset of each branch spike relative to the soma onset was measured. 

To calculate how widespread each of the three main types of somato-dendritic 
observations were (Fig. 2a—c), we classified each event type using one dendritic 
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imaging plane and then included all of the branches from a more distal imaging 
plane (Extended Data Fig. 5a, b) and calculated the percentage of time our classi- 
fication was correct before and after the distal plane was included. 

Somatic firing intensity. The somatic firing intensity is the mean somatic calcium 
transient integral, calculated by summing the integrals of each somatic calcium tran- 
sient that occurred in the place field and dividing the sum by the total number of 
place field somatic calcium transients. 

Branch-spike prevalence analysis for stable and transitory place cells. Stable place 
cells were defined as cells with a mean place field centre of mass (COM,,) on day 1 
and day 2 that occurred within 15 cm of each other. In rare cases when place fields 
shifted between 15 and 50cm, they were excluded from the analysis. Shifts of 
>50cm were considered distinct place fields and so day 1 fields were classified 
as transitory. Place fields were excluded if they had fewer than 5 place field tran- 
sients. Day 1 and day 2 were consecutive days. Average branch-spike prevalence 
and mean somatic firing intensity were measured on day 1 for both stable and tran- 
sitory place fields. 

Population analysis for stable and transitory place cells (Extended Data Fig. 9). 
Place cells were excluded if they had fewer than 5 place field transients, had a place 
field with one edge at a track end or if the field of view on day 2 did not include the 
cell. Day 1 and day 2 were consecutive days. Day 8 was seven days after day 1 and 
no imaging or training took place between day 2 and day 8. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Somatic and dendritic place field Ca”* -transient 
amplitudes and onset times. a—c, Histograms of somatic transient peak 
AF/F (a), branch-spike peak AF/F (b) and ratio of branch-spike peak AF/F to 
somatic transient peak AF/F (c). Inset in a shows the smallest significant 
amplitudes of somatic transients detected (grey) and their mean (blue; average 
triggered when grey transients were first >2 s.d. above the baseline). These 
small transients are nearly identical in amplitude, shape and duration to what is 


Mean = 247.7 + 232.3 ms 


# Branch spikes 


0 400 800 


Branch spike onset delay (ms) 


expected from single somatic action potentials based on previous in vivo 
combined cell-attached and imaging measurements in the visual cortex using 
GCaMPéf (ref. 21). d, Histogram showing the distribution of branch-spike 
onset time relative to somatic firing onset. Note that branch-spike onset leading 
somatic firing onset was not observed, and when branch spiking occurred in 
multiple branches, their onsets were nearly always simultaneous with respect to 
each other. Mean + s.d. is shown for a-d. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Identifying putative dspikes and discriminating 
between regenerative and non-regenerative dendritic events. a, Mean AF/F 
of significant calcium transients localized to a single branch (using the same 
imaging parameters to measure co-occurring somatic firing and branch spikes 
in Figs 1-4), plotted against the area of significant AF/F increase (>3 s.d.). 
The mean AF/F and the area of significant fluorescence change was calculated 
for each transient as follows. AF/F movies were generated where each pixel 
value in each frame of the movie represents the change in fluorescence with 
respect to the baseline mean for that pixel. The frames during the transient of 
interest were averaged together and the number of pixels with AF/F > 3 were 
counted, converted to uum? and used as the area of significant fluorescence 
change. The mean AF/F value for the transient was then calculated as the mean 
value of the pixels with AF/F > 3. Black circles represent known single-spine 
calcium transients acquired using low resolution time-series acquisition (the 
same resolution used to identify branch spiking), but confirmed as spines using 
higher-resolution time-series acquisitions where calcium transients were 
restricted to the spine head (see d and e). Green circles represent calcium 
transients restricted to a single dendritic branch and occurring in the absence of 
somatic firing. Because no high-resolution time-series were acquired from 
these structures, it was unknown whether they represent transients restricted to 
single spines or branch spiking. The panels and analysis presented in b and c 
indicate that a majority of these events are due to branch spiking and not 
single-spine transients. b, As a combined metric of mean AF/F and area of 
fluorescence change, we normalized mean AF/F and area of fluorescence to 
their maximums and measured the distance from the origin (the normalized 
Euclidean distance of each point in a); we refer to this metric as the activity area 
index (AAI). Histogram showing that known spine transients all fall into the 


lowest AAI bins (black bars; AAI < 40), and most unclassified events (putative 
dspikes) in a have higher AAIs (green bars). The events in the larger AAI bins 
(with greater mean AF/F covering a larger area; AAI > 40; separated from 
the lower AAI bins by the dashed line) fit known characteristics of dspikes. 

c, Using the AAI threshold defined in b, most of the unclassified transients fall 
into a separate group (red) from the known single-spine calcium transients 
(8 of the 13 unclassified transients had distinctly larger AAIs compared to spine 
transients, blue) and were therefore considered branch spikes (putative 
dspikes). d, Example calcium transients restricted to a single spine head 
(bottom left) and invading both spine head and shaft (bottom right) in a place 
cell. Mean somatic place field is indicated by the grey dashed line. e, Example of 
a stretch of dendrite imaged at low (left) and high (right) resolution in a 
navigating mouse. The red box and ROIs indicate the same structures that were 
imaged at both low and high resolution. The same spine head is indicated 

by arrows at different resolutions in all images. Calcium transients restricted to 
the same single spine head are shown at both low and high resolution by the 
colour-coded per cent AF/F map and by the per cent AF/F traces labelled 
non-regenerative; note that the shaft ROI includes other non-active spines. 
Calcium transients invading the branch and all spines are shown at both low 
and high resolution by the colour-coded per cent AF/F map and by the per cent 
AF/F traces at the bottom, labelled regenerative. f, Image of a dendritic branch 
split into four ROIs. Calcium transients are seen in all parts of the branch 
during large area branch spiking (see both colour-coded map and traces of 
per cent AF/F). A putative dspike, during navigation, in the same branch causes 
a significant increase in fluorescence in only part of the branch (ROI 2), which 
includes the shaft. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Expanded views of traces showing the variability shown amplified (for the amplified traces, the bottom y-axis scale bar refers to 
in detectable events in the soma, dendrites and axon. Traces from Fig. 1b the green, blue and cyan dendritic traces, and the top scale bar refers to the 
showing variable branch-spike prevalence in the same cell. Three events are red and brown soma and axon traces). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Expanded views of traces showing variability of the absence of detectable somatic firing and branch spiking in other dendrites. 
dendritic branch spiking during somatic place field firing. a, Traces from _In each case the soma y axis is amplified relative to the dendrite traces to 

Fig. 2 are shown here amplified (each trace has a y-axis scale bar representing _ show the absence of detectable somatic transients. 

100% AF/F). b, Two examples of branch spikes detected in single branches in 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Branch spiking in a single dendritic plane is 
representative of activity throughout a large portion of the dendritic arbour 
and average branch-spike prevalence is independent of the number of 
sampled branches in the field, their distance from the soma and the resting 
fluorescence level of the soma. a, An example of spiking throughout all 
imaged branches during 3-plane imaging. Co-acquired somatic and dendritic 
time-series were recorded using three planes; dendritic plane 1 is approximately 
mid distance between the soma and dendrite tips, dendritic plane 2 is near 
the branch tips. Numbered arrows indicate branches connected to the imaged 
soma with the same numbers in dendritic plane 1 and 2 indicating the same 
branch. An example run through the cell’s somatic place field (grey) and 
corresponding AF/F traces from the soma and numbered branches from the 
two dendritic planes is shown. Distance along dendrite between branch and 
soma, and per cent distance from soma to dendritic tip, are on the right of each 
trace. b, Same as a, except a different cell where branch spiking is absent 
throughout all imaged branches in both dendritic planes. c, Scatter plot 
showing the average branch-spike prevalence for individual branches during 
somatic firing as a function of branch distance from the soma (each point 
represents one branch). The average branch-spike prevalence for individual 


branches is not significantly related to the distance from the soma (Spearman’s 
rank correlation coefficient: P = 0.16; p = —0.128). d, Branch-spike peaks 
normalized to co-occurring somatic peaks during place field traversals from 
all place cells and branches plotted against branch distance from soma. 
Spearman’s rank correlation coefficient shows a significant correlation 
(P=5.4X 10 |”, p = 0.135) anda linear fit shows a significant positive slope 
within 95% confidence bounds. e, Histogram showing the branch-spike 
prevalence for individual dendritic branches taken from all cells. f, Average 
branch-spike prevalence (for each place field) plotted against the number of 
branches sampled in the imaging field shows no significant correlation 
(Spearman’s rank correlation coefficient: P = 0.75; p = —0.057). g, Average 
branch-spike prevalence (for each place field) plotted against normalized 
resting fluorescence intensity of the soma. Relative resting fluorescence 
between cells was calculated by dividing the mean measured fluorescence of 
each soma (not during transients; excluding nucleus) by the squared laser 
power arriving at the soma (which was estimated based on the soma depth 
below the surface**). Spearman’s rank correlation coefficient shows no 
significant correlation (P = 0.9, p = —0.034). 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Place field branch spikes in basal and proximal 
apical dendrites often co-occur. Co-acquired somatic, basal dendritic and 
apical dendritic (depicted in cartoon in the centre) time-series from two 
example place cells showing somatic spiking with co-occurring branch spikes 
(top) and somatic spiking in the absence of detectable branch spikes (bottom) 


180 cm 


Soma 


Apical ~~ "4m 


in the basal and main apical dendrites (89.6 + 19.5% correlation between 
spiking in the basals and main apical; mean distance of apical site to 

soma, 109 + 38 jum; n = 6 place fields; mean + s.d.) during place field traversals 
(grey). Note that our findings from the basal and proximal apical dendrites may 
not extend to the oblique dendrites or apical tuft. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | The distribution of branch-spike prevalence 
differs from a model in which each branch fires independently with a 
specific probability during place field traversals. Seven histograms from 
seven example place fields showing the distribution of branch-spike prevalence 
in each field for real data (grey bars) and modelled data (red bars). The 
modelled data was generated for each place field example as follows. The 
probability (P;) that each dendritic branch (i) in the imaging field would spike 
in the place field was defined as the branch-spike prevalence for the individual 
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branch (total number of traversals in which branch i spiked divided by the total 
number of traversals; from real data). For modelled/mock place field traversals, 
each branch fired with its random probability P; and the branch-spike 
prevalence (fraction of the total number of branches with spikes during the 
traversal) was calculated. The distribution of branch-spike prevalence was 
generated for 1,000 modelled/mock place field traversals (red bars). A two- 
sample Kolmogorov-Smirnov test was used to compare real and modelled 
distributions (P values shown in each plot). 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Average branch-spike prevalence can differ 
between different place fields of the same cell and also between in-place field 
and out-of-place field somatic firing. a, Coloured plots (left) show occurrence 
of detectable spiking in each branch (blue or black) during somatic place 
field firing (red) in different co-occurring place fields (A and B, in different 
running directions) of the same place cell. Right, histograms of branch-spike 
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prevalence on each traversal for the two place fields. Cartoons (far right) do 
not represent real data. Note that the running behaviour differed in the two 
running directions causing differences in the number of traversals reaching 
behaviour criteria. b, Plot comparing average branch-spike prevalence of two 
distinct place fields in the same place cells (black) or of in-place field versus 
out-of-place field somatic firing in the same cells (green). 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Place field spatial precision is correlated to place 
field stability. a, Schematic showing single-plane imaging of the same 
population of cell somata over multiple days (1, 2 and 8). b, Population images 
with place cells colour coded by their place field location. Top and bottom rows 
show place cells in the negative and positive track running directions, 
respectively. Examples of place cell field fate shown at right: transitory fields 
occurring on day 1 only (indicated with a minus symbol on the right; black 
arrows on the left), fields persisting for at least one day (indicated by asterisks 


on right, white open arrowheads on left) or seven days (indicated by double 
asterisks on right; white arrows on left); no symbol indicates that the field did 
not meet the criteria for inclusion (Methods). c, Mean fields of the same 

cell measured over different days with COM locations from day 1 (bottom; 
black circles) indicating a precise place field. d, Spatial precision is significantly 
higher in stable versus transitory place fields (0.127 + 0.016 cm * versus 
0.065 + 0.007 cm 1, respectively; t-test; P = 0.0003). In d, individual data 
points are depicted by circles to the right of bars and error bars represent s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Examples of dissociation between somatic firing 
and branch spiking in a place cell. a, AF/F traces from the (co-acquired) soma 
and numbered dendritic branches of a place cell during the same imaging 
session demonstrate that somatic firing and branch spiking are often 
dissociated. b, Plot of somatic firing intensity versus branch-spike prevalence 
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for all individual place field traversals from all cells (open circles) and binned 
(solid circles; error bars represent s.e.m.). Branch spiking did not strongly 
correlate with mean (binned) somatic firing intensity (Spearman’s rank 
correlation coefficient: P = 0.04; p = 0.57). 
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Precision microbiome reconstitution restores bile 
acid mediated resistance to Clostridium difficile 
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The gastrointestinal tracts of mammals are colonized by hundreds 
of microbial species that contribute to health, including coloniza- 
tion resistance against intestinal pathogens’. Many antibiotics des- 
troy intestinal microbial communities and increase susceptibility 
to intestinal pathogens’. Among these, Clostridium difficile, a major 
cause of antibiotic-induced diarrhoea, greatly increases morbidity 
and mortality in hospitalized patients’. Which intestinal bacteria pro- 
vide resistance to C. difficile infection and their in vivo inhibitory 
mechanisms remain unclear. Here we correlate loss of specific bac- 
terial taxa with development of infection, by treating mice with dif- 
ferent antibiotics that result in distinct microbiota changes and lead 
to varied susceptibility to C. difficile. Mathematical modelling aug- 
mented by analyses of the microbiota of hospitalized patients iden- 
tifies resistance-associated bacteria common to mice and humans. 
Using these platforms, we determine that Clostridium scindens, a bile 
acid 7a-dehydroxylating intestinal bacterium, is associated with resis- 
tance to C. difficile infection and, upon administration, enhances 
resistance to infection in a secondary bile acid dependent fashion. 
Using a workflow involving mouse models, clinical studies, meta- 
genomic analyses, and mathematical modelling, we identify a probi- 
otic candidate that corrects a clinically relevant microbiome deficiency. 
These findings have implications for the rational design of targeted 
antimicrobials as well as microbiome-based diagnostics and thera- 
peutics for individuals at risk of C. difficile infection. 

Infection with C. difficile is a growing public health threat’. Suscepti- 
bility to infection is associated with antibiotic use’, and faecal microbiota 
transplant, which restores microbiota complexity, can resolve recurrent 
infections*. However, the microbiome-encoded genes and biosynthetic 
gene clusters® critical for infection resistance remain largely undefined, 
limiting mechanistic understanding and development of microbiota- 
based therapies. We sought to identify, interrogate, and validate sources 
of microbiome-mediated C. difficile resistance. We first investigated the 
impact of antibiotics with diverse antimicrobial spectra on the intest- 
inal microbiota and C. difficile susceptibility (Extended Data Fig. 1a). 
Consistent with prior work from our group’, administration of clin- 
damycin resulted in long-lasting susceptibility to infection (Fig. la). In 
contrast, ampicillin induced transient susceptibility (Fig. 1c), whereas 
enrofloxacin did not increase susceptibility to C. difficile infection (Fig. le). 
C. difficile toxin expression correlated significantly with C. difficile abun- 
dance in the intestine (Extended Data Fig. 1b). The antibiotic regimens 
did not substantially alter bacterial density (Extended Data Fig. 1c), but 
16S ribosomal RNA (rRNA) gene amplicon sequencing revealed that 
the three antibiotics had distinct impacts on intestinal microbiota com- 
position (Fig. 1b, d, f). 

We exploited this variance in intestinal bacterial composition and 
infection susceptibility to relate features of microbiota structure to C. 
difficile inhibition. Infection susceptibility correlated with decreased 


1,2,8 


microbiota alpha diversity (that is, diversity within individuals) (Fig. 2a), 
consistent with previous studies®. Using weighted UniFrac’ distances to 
evaluate beta diversity (that is, diversity between individuals), we found 
that although clindamycin and ampicillin administration induced dis- 
tinct changes in microbiota structure, recovery of resistance corresponded 
with return to a common coordinate space shared by antibiotic-naive 
animals (Fig. 2b). However, these diversity metrics generally did not 
resolve the susceptibility status of animals harbouring microbiota with 
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Figure 1 | Different antibiotics induce distinct changes to C. difficile 
infection resistance and intestinal microbiota composition. Susceptibility to 
C. difficile infection after administration of clindamycin (a), ampicillin (c), 

or enrofloxacin (e). b, d, f, Intestinal microbiota composition at time points 
indicated. Each stacked bar represents the mean microbiota composition 

of three separately housed animals. Centre values (mean), error bars 

(s.e.m.) (a, ¢, e). 
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Figure 2 | Native intestinal bacterial species conserved across murine 

and human microbiota are predicted to inhibit C. difficile infection. 
Intestinal microbiota alpha diversity (a) and beta diversity (weighted UniFrac 
distances) (b) of antibiotic-naive (n = 15) and antibiotic-exposed animals 
susceptible (n = 21) or resistant (n = 47) to C. difficile infection. c, Correlation 
of individual bacterial OTUs with susceptibility to C. difficile infection. 

d, Colonization (C. difficile-negative to -positive) and clearance (C. difficile- 
positive to -negative) events among C. difficile-diagnosed and carrier patients 


low alpha diversity (Fig. 2a (red box)) or at early time points after anti- 
biotic exposure (Fig. 2b), suggesting that recovery of more precise micro- 
biota features (for example, individual species) contributed to infection 
resistance. We correlated resistance with individual bacterial species abun- 
dances, corresponding to operational taxonomic units (OTUs, =97% 
16S sequence similarity) (Extended Data Fig. 1d), and identified 11 bac- 
terial OTUs that correlated strongly with infection resistance (Fig. 2c). 
These OTUs represented a small fraction of the microbiota member- 
ship (6%) and comprised primarily Clostridium cluster XIVa, including 
the OTU with the strongest resistance correlation, even among animals 
harbouring low alpha-diversity microbiota, C. scindens (Fig. 2c). 

To relate intestinal bacterial species to C. difficile resistance in humans, 
we extended our study to a cohort of patients undergoing allogeneic 
haematopoeietic stem-cell transplantation (allo-HSCT). The majority 
of these patients were diagnosed with a haematological malignancy and 
received chemotherapy and/or total body irradiation as well as anti- 
biotics during transplantation (Extended Data Table 1), incurring re- 
duced microbiota biodiversity associated with increased risk of bacterial 
blood stream infections* and C. difficile infection’. Compared with con- 
trolled animal studies, temporal variation in antibiotic administration 
and sampling times among patients complicates analysis of relation- 
ships between microbiota composition and infection susceptibility. To 
address these challenges, we employed a recently developed systems 
biology approach” that integrates antibiotic delivery schedules and 
time-resolved microbiota data to model mathematically the microbiota 
dynamics and infer which bacteria inhibit C. difficile. We included 24 
allo-HSCT patients: 12 diagnosed with C. difficile infection and 12 who 
were C. difficile carriers without clinical infection (Fig. 2d and Extended 
Data Fig. 2). To facilitate comparisons across data sets, we clustered 
murine and human microbiota together to define OTUs that together 
accounted for a majority of both the human and mouse microbiota struc- 
ture (Extended Data Fig. 3a—c), and applied the modelling approach to 
the murine study in parallel. We compared the normalized interaction 
networks from the human (Extended Data Fig. 3d) and the murine models 
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included in microbiota time-series inference modelling. Bacterial species 
with strong C. difficile interactions in human and murine microbiota 

models (e) that exist in a conserved subnetwork predicted to inhibit (blue) 

or positively associate (red) with C. difficile (f). Species interactions in bold type 
are common to mouse and human. ***P < 0.001. In c, P< 0.0005 (‘any 
biodiversity’, n = 68) or P< 0.05 (‘Low biodiversity’, Shannon diversity 
index = 1 (n = 16 animals). Centre values (mean), error bars (s.e.m.). 


(Extended Data Fig. 3e) and identified bacteria displaying strong inhi- 
bition against C. difficile. Despite some differences across host species 
networks, the human model identified two C. difficile-inhibiting OTUs 
that were conserved in the murine model (Fig. 2e, f), the strongest of 
which was C. scindens, corroborating our murine correlation-based ana- 
lyses (Fig. 2c). 

To evaluate causality between intestinal bacteria identified in our 
analyses and infection resistance, we adoptively transferred resistance- 
associated bacteria. We cultured a representative consortium of four 
intestinal bacterial isolates with species-level 16S similarity to OTUs 
associated with C. difficile inhibition in our mouse and human analyses 
(Extended Data Fig. 4) and, after antibiotic administration, animals (n = 
10) were administered a suspension containing the four-bacteria con- 
sortium or vehicle (phosphate-buffered saline (PBS)) before C. difficile 
infection. Additionally, since C. scindens had the strongest resistance 
associations in mice and humans (Fig. 2c, e), we included this bacte- 
rium in the consortium and in a third arm alone. Adoptive transfer of 
the consortium or C. scindens alone ameliorated C. difficile infection 
(Fig. 3a, b and Extended Data Fig. 5a) as well as associated weight loss 
(Fig. 3c and Extended Data Fig. 5b) and mortality (Fig. 3d) significantly 
compared with control. Transfer of the other three isolates individually, 
however, did not significantly enhance infection resistance (Extended 
Data Fig. 5c). Engraftment of the transferred bacteria was confirmed 
(Extended Data Fig. 5d) by 16S sequence comparison with the input 
and the native intestinal bacteria from our initial analyses (Fig. 2), thus 
fulfilling Koch’s postulates (albeit for a microorganism and a beneficial 
health outcome). The abundance of C. scindens correlated significantly 
with infection resistance (Fig. 3e), suggesting that improving bacterial 
engraftment efficiency may enhance the protective effects of the adopt- 
ive transfer. Importantly, bacteria transfer was precise and engraftment 
did not alter other aspects of microbiota structure compared with con- 
trol, including density (Extended Data Fig. 5e) and biodiversity (Fig. 3f). 

We next interrogated the mechanism of C. scindens-mediated C. 
difficile inhibition. Some secondary bile acids can impair C. difficile 
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Figure 3 | Adoptive transfer of resistance-associated intestinal bacteria after 
antibiotic exposure increases resistance to C. difficile infection. Intestinal 
burden of C. difficile c.fu. (a) and toxin (b) 24h after C. difficile infection of 
antibiotic-exposed animals receiving adoptive transfers. Weight loss (c) and 


growth in vitro'’””, but the source and contribution of such metabolites 
to infection resistance in vivo remain unclear. Noting that C. scindens 
expresses enzymes crucial for secondary bile acid synthesis’’ that are 
uncommon among intestinal bacteria'*, we hypothesized that the C. 
difficile-protective effects of C. scindens may derive from this rare bio- 
synthetic capacity. Analyses of antibiotic-exposed animals (Figs 1 and 2) 
revealed that recovery of secondary bile acids and the abundance of the 
gene family responsible for secondary bile acid biosynthesis (as pre- 
dicted using PICRUSt’*) correlated with C. difficile resistance (Fig. 4a, b). 
Targeted microbiome analysis of the gene family responsible for sec- 
ondary bile acid biosynthesis indicated that abundance of the bile acid 
inducible (bai) operon genes correlated strongly with resistance to C. 
difficile infection (Fig. 4c) but that bile salt hydrolase (BSH)-encoding 
gene abundance did not. These results are consistent with reports indi- 
cating that BSH-encoding genes are distributed broadly while an extre- 
mely small fraction of intestinal bacteria possess a complete secondary 
bile acid synthesis pathway'’*. PCR-based assay of baiCD, which encodes 
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mortality (d) of animals after infection. e, Correlation of adoptively transferred 
bacteria engraftment (pre-infection) with C. difficile susceptibility. 

f, Microbiota biodiversity (pre-infection). ****P < 0.0001, **P < 0.01, 

*P < 0.05, NS (not significant). Mean (f); error bars, range (a), s.e.m. (f). 


the 7a-hydroxysteroid dehydrogenase enzyme critical for secondary 
bile acid biosynthesis, revealed that animals that had recovered C. dif- 
ficile resistance after antibiotic exposure harboured a baiCD* micro- 
biome, whereas susceptible animals did not (Extended Data Fig. 6a). 

Recipients of either the consortium or C. scindens harboured baiCD* 
microbiomes with restored abundance of secondary bile acid biosyn- 
thesis genes (predicted by PICRUSt) (Extended Data Fig. 6b). Admini- 
stration of either bacterial suspension also restored relative abundance 
of the secondary bile acids deoxycholate (DCA) (Fig. 4d) and litho- 
cholate (LCA) (Extended Data Fig. 7a), both of which inhibit C. difficile 
in a dose-dependent fashion (Extended Data Fig. 8a, b), but abundances 
of primary bile acids were not significantly altered (Extended Data Fig. 7). 
Metagenomic inference indicated that consortia recipients harboured 
microbiomes with greater abundances of secondary bile acid biosyn- 
thesis genes than C. scindens recipients (Extended Data Fig. 6b), perhaps 
explaining their superior resistance to C. difficile. However, intestinal 
abundances of DCA and LCA were each comparable in the consortia 
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Figure 4 | C. scindens-mediated C. difficile inhibition is associated with 
secondary bile acid synthesis and is dependent on bile endogenous to 
intestinal content. Relative abundance of secondary bile acid species (a) and 
biosynthesis gene family abundance predicted by PICRUSt (b) in intestinal 
content from antibiotic-exposed C. difficile susceptible (n = 21), resistant 

(n = 47), and pre-antibiotic (n = 15) animals. c, Correlation of C. difficile 
susceptibility with the abundance of the gene family responsible for secondary 
bile acid biosynthesis in intestinal content (n = 6) quantified using shotgun 


sequencing. d, Intestinal abundance of DCA after adoptive transfer of bacteria 
(n = 10 per group). e, Correlation of C. scindens engraftment with DCA 
abundance and baiCD status in intestinal content of antibiotic-exposed, 
adoptively transferred animals (n = 30). f, Bile acid dependent C. scindens- 
mediated inhibition of C. difficile quantified ex vivo (n = 6 per group). 

KEP < 0,0001, ***P < 0.001, **P < 0.01, *P < 0.05. Glyceroltransferase 
F51, endogenous reference gene (c). Shaded region around ‘Mean DCA 
pre-abx’ (pre-antibiotic), DCA abundance (s.d.) (e). 
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and C. scindens recipients pre-infection challenge (Fig. 4d and Extended 
Data Fig. 7a), suggesting additional mechanisms enhanced colonization 
resistance in consortia recipients. Indeed, of the four transferred bacteria, 
only C. scindens was baiCD* (Extended Data Fig. 6a). Engraftment of 
C. scindens also correlated strongly with DCA relative abundance and 
baiCD in recipients, reaching levels observed in antibiotic-naive animals 
(Fig. 4e), which indicated that precise transfer and efficient engraftment 
of this bacterium could restore physiological levels of secondary bile acid 
synthesis in antibiotic-exposed animals. 

We evaluated bile acid dependent microbiota-mediated inhibition 
of C. difficile using an ex vivo model. Pre-incubation of intestinal con- 
tent from antibiotic-naive animals with cholestyramine, a bile acid 
sequestrant’®, permitted C. difficile growth (Extended Data Fig. 8c, d) 
comparable to intestinal content from antibiotic-exposed animals. Con- 
sistent with in vivo findings, introduction of C. scindens significantly 
inhibited C. difficile in the intestinal content from antibiotic-exposed 
animals. This effect was neutralized when intestinal content was pre- 
incubated with cholestyramine (Fig. 4f), indicating that C. scindens- 
mediated inhibition of C. difficile is dependent upon accessing and 
modifying endogenous bile salts and recapitulates a natural mechanism 
of microbiota-mediated infection resistance. 

In summary, we show that a fraction of the intestinal microbiota as 
precise as a single bacterial species confers infection resistance by syn- 
thesizing C. difficile-inhibiting metabolites from host-derived bile salts. 
Our use of a human-derived C. scindens isolate to augment murine 
C. difficile inhibition emphasizes the conservation of this finding across 
species and suggests therapeutic and diagnostic applications. The genus 
Clostridium is phylogenetically complex’””’, highlighting the value of 
integrating functional genomic and metabolomic interrogation with 
16S rRNA profiling when evaluating probiotic candidates. Most bile- 
acid 7-dehydroxylating bacteria are cluster XIVa Clostridia closely related 
to one another'*!°”° and resistance-associated OTUs we identified, sug- 
gesting that bai or 16S gene signatures may serve as specific, function- 
ally meaningful biomarkers for infection resistance. The replenishment 
of secondary bile acids and/or biosynthesis-competent bacteria (such 
as C. scindens) may contribute to the therapeutic efficacy of faecal mi- 
crobiota transplant*’. Attempts to manipulate intestinal bile acids directly 
should be performed with caution since some secondary bile acids have 
been linked to gastrointestinal cancers”. Other bacteria may augment 
resistance by enhancing 7-dehydroxylating Clostridia or through addi- 
tional orthogonal mechanisms, such as competition for mucosal car- 
bohydrates”, activation of host immune defences”*”*, or production of 
antibacterial peptides**. Knowledge of such mechanisms and the eco- 
logical context of those microbes responsible will facilitate amplifica- 
tion of microbiota-mediated pathogen resistance in individuals at risk 
of infection. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Mouse husbandry. All experiments were performed with C57BL/6) female mice, 
6-8 weeks old, purchased from Jackson Laboratories and housed in sterile cages 
with irradiated food and acidified water. Mouse handling and weekly cage changes 
were performed by investigators wearing sterile gowns, masks, and gloves in a sterile 
biosafety hood. All animals were maintained in a specific-pathogen-free facility at 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center Animal Resource Center. After co-housing 
for at least 2 weeks, animals (individuals or colonies, as indicated per experiment) 
were separately housed and randomly assigned to experimental groups. For exper- 
iments involving C. difficile infection, mice were administered 1,000 C. difficile VPI 
10463 spores in PBS by oral gavage. All animal experiments were performed at 
least twice unless otherwise noted. Experiments were performed in compliance with 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center institutional guidelines and approved 
by the institution’s Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee. 
Murine C. difficile susceptibility time-course experiments. Mice from three sep- 
arately housed colonies were kept in the same facility and administered clindamycin 
(administered by intraperitoneal injection, 200 tg daily), ampicillin (administered 
in drinking water, 0.1 g1”'), or enrofloxacin (administered in drinking water, 0.41” ') 
for 3 days (days —2 to 0). At each time point after antibiotic cessation (days 1, 6, 10, 
14, and 21), one mouse from each of the three colonies was randomly selected to be 
single-housed, infected with C. difficile, and analysed, yielding triplicate biological 
measurements per group, per time point. Intestinal content (faeces) was sampled 
before infection challenge for multiparallel 16S amplicon sequencing and micro- 
biota structure analysis. C. difficile susceptibility was determined by selective cul- 
ture and enumeration of c.f.u. from intestinal content (caecum and colon) 24h 
after challenge. 
Murine in vivo adoptive transfer experiments. Six colonies of mice (n = 30 total) 
were administered antibiotics as described previously”’ and subsequently indivi- 
dually housed and assigned randomly to one of three groups. Two days after anti- 
biotics, groups of individually housed mice (n = 10 per group) received either 
1,000,000 c.f.u. of a four-bacteria suspension (containing equal numbers of C. scin- 
dens (ATCC35704), Barnesiella intestihominis (isolated from murine faeces in-house), 
Pseudoflavonifractor capillosus (ATCC29799), and Blautia hansenii (ATCC27752)), 
a suspension containing 1,000,000 C. scindens, or vehicle (PBS) by gavage. All bac- 
teria were grown under anaerobic conditions in reduced brain-heart infusion media 
supplemented with yeast extract and cysteine except for B. intestihominis, which was 
grown in liquid Wilkins—Chalgren media, and re-suspended in anaerobic PBS before 
administration to animals. Adoptive transfers of the suspensions were performed 
once daily for 2 consecutive days before challenge with C. difficile VPI 10463 (1,000 
spores in PBS). C. difficile bacteria and cytotoxin were quantified in faecal samples 
obtained from mice 24h after infection challenge. Animals were monitored for 
21 days after infection challenge and weight loss was recorded. 
Murine ex vivo adoptive transfer experiments. Three individually housed mice 
were administered 200 j1g of clindamycin by intraperitoneal injection and killed 
24h later. Intestinal content was harvested from the ilea of killed animals, imme- 
diately transferred to an anaerobic chamber, and re-suspended in anaerobic PBS. 
Fractions containing 100 mg of intestinal content from each mouse were distrib- 
uted and received either C. scindens (100,000 c.f.u.) or vehicle (anaerobic PBS). A 
third fraction was pre-treated with cholestyramine (1.5 mg) before receiving C. 
scindens. After transfer, the each suspension was inoculated with vegetative C. dif- 
ficile (200 c.f.u.), incubated at 37 °C for 60 h, and C. difficile bacteria were quantified 
by overnight culture on selective media. 
Quantitative C. difficile culture and toxin A and B. The quantities of C. difficile 
c.fu, and cytotoxin in the intestinal (caecal) contents of animals were determined 
as described previously’. 
Enzymatic assay of secondary bile acid abundance. The relative abundances of 
primary and secondary bile acids in the intestinal content of killed animals was 
quantified using an enzymatic assay as described previously”. 
Sample collection and DNA extraction. Intestinal microbiota content samples 
were obtained, snap-frozen, stored, and DNA extracted as described previously”. 
Briefly, a frozen aliquot (~100 mg) of each sample was suspended, while frozen, 
in a solution containing 500 ul of extraction buffer (200 mM Tris, pH 8.0/200 mM 
NaCl/20 mM EDTA), 200 pl of 20% SDS, 500 ul of phenol:chloroform:isoamyl 
alcohol (24:24:1), and 500 ul of 0.1-mm diameter zirconia/silica beads (BioSpec Pro- 
ducts). Microbial cells were lysed by mechanical disruption with a bead beater 
(BioSpec Products) for 2 min, after which two rounds of phenol:chloroform:isoa- 
myl alcohol extraction were performed. DNA was precipitated with ethanol and 
re-suspended in 50 pl of TE buffer with 100 pg ml” ' RNase. The isolated DNA was 
subjected to additional purification with QlAamp Mini Spin Columns (Qiagen). 
Specimen collection from patients and analysis of the biospecimen group was ap- 
proved by the Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center Institutional Review Board. 
All participants provided written consent for specimen collection and analysis. 
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Quantification 16S copy number density by rtPCR. DNA extracted from intest- 
inal content samples (faeces) was subjected to rtPCR of 16S rRNA using 0.2 1M 
concentrations of the broad-range bacterial 16S primers 517F (5'-GCCAGCAG 
CCGCGGTAA-3’) and 798R (5’-AGGGTATCTAATCCT-3’) and the DyYNAmo 
SYBR green rtPCR kit (Finnzymes). Standard curves were generated by serial dilu- 
tion of the PCR blunt vector (Invitrogen) containing one copy of the 16S rRNA gene 
derived from a member of the Porphyromonadaceae family. The cycling conditions 
were as follows: 95 °C for 10 min, followed by 40 cycles of 95 °C for 30s, 52 °C for 
30s, and 72 °C for 1 min. 

Quantification of baiCD by PCR. DNA extracted from intestinal content samples 
(faeces) was subjected to PCR-based detection of the 70-HSDH-encoding baiCD 
gene as described previously”°. 

16S rRNA gene amplification and multiparallel sequencing. Amplicons of the 
V4-V5 16S rRNA region were amplified and sequenced using an Illumina MiSeq 
platform for samples in the in vivo and ex vivo adoptive transfer experiments. For 
each sample, duplicate 50-11 PCR reactions were performed, each containing 50 ng 
of purified DNA, 0.2 mM dNTPs, 1.5 mM MgCl, 1.25 U Platinum Taq DNA poly- 
merase, 2.5 ll of 10X PCR buffer, and 0.2 UM of each primer designed to amplify 
the V4-V5: 563F (5’-nnnnnnnn-NNNNNNNNNNNN-AYTGGGYDTAAAGN 
G-3') and 926R (5’- nnnnnnnn- NNNNNNNNNNNN-CCGTCAATTYHTTTR 
AGT-3'). A unique 12-base Golay barcode (Ns) preceded the primers for sample 
identification”', and one to eight additional nucleotides were placed in front of the 
barcode to offset the sequencing of the primers. Cycling conditions were 94 °C for 
3 min, followed by 27 cycles of 94 °C for 50s, 51°C for 30s, and 72 °C for 1 min. A 
condition of 72 °C for 5 min was used for the final elongation step. Replicate PCRs 
were pooled, and amplicons were purified using the Qiaquick PCR Purification Kit 
(Qiagen). PCR products were quantified and pooled at equimolar amounts before 
Illumina barcodes and adaptors were ligated on using the Illumina TruSeq Sample 
Preparation protocol. The completed library was sequenced on an Ilumina Miseq 
platform following the Illumina recommended procedures. Samples in the murine 
and human C. difficile susceptibility time-course experiments were sequenced using 
the 454 FLX Titanium platform as described previously**. Sequences from allo- 
HSCT patients were obtained from a previously published study’. 

Sequence analysis. Sequences were analysed using the mothur’? (version 1.33.3) 
pipeline. Potentially chimaeric sequences were removed using the UChime algorithm™. 
Sequences with a distance-based similarity of 97% or greater were grouped into OTUs 
using the average neighbour algorithm and classified using the BLAST (megablast) 
algorithm and the GenBank 16S rRNA reference database; OTU-based microbial 
diversity was estimated by calculating the Shannon diversity index. Sequence abun- 
dance profiles in each sample were used for downstream statistical and modelling 
analysis. A phylogenetic tree was inferred using Clearcut”, on the 16 s rRNA se- 
quence alignment generated by mothur; unweighted UniFrac’ was run using the 
resulting tree, and principal coordinate analysis was performed on the resulting 
matrix of distances between each pair of samples. PICRUSt (version 0.9.1)'* in 
combination with QIIME (version 1.6.0)** was used to predict abundances of the 
gene family responsible for secondary bile acid biosynthesis (KEGG pathway ko00121) 
for a set of 83 samples. Maximum likelihood phylogenetic trees (Kimura model, 
bootstrap of 100 replicates) were constructed using the MEGA 6.06 package from 
representative sequences of intestinal bacteria as described*”. Raw sequence data 
from metagenomic shotgun sequencing of six intestinal (ileal) microbiome samples 
were pre-processed to remove mouse-derived, duplicate, and low-quality reads as 
well as low-quality bases in accordance with Human Microbiome Project protocols** 
The remaining reads were mapped against a set of proteins associated with the 
secondary bile acid biosynthesis pathway using RAPSearch version 2.07 (ref. 39). 
For the subsequent analysis, only hits with an E value = 0.1, a minimum align- 
ment length of 30, and a minimum similarity of 50% were considered. 
Quantification of secondary bile acid species. Samples of murine intestinal con- 
tent (faeces, ~30 mg) were homogenized using a handheld homogenizer (Omni 
International) in 80% aqueous methanol and corrected to a final concentration of 
0.5 mg per 10 jl. Samples were then sonicated using a Diagenode sonicator at high 
power, 6 X 30scycles. Four hundred microlitres of this material were removed and 
20 pl of internal standard added (25 uM d4-chenodeoxycholic acid in 55%/45% 
methanol/water (v/v)). A further 1 ml methanol was added to the extract and sam- 
ples were vortexed at 1,400 r.p.m. for 1 h at 30 °C (Thermomixer, Eppendorf). Re- 
maining solid material was removed by centrifugation (21,000g for 10 min) and the 
supernatant transferred to a glass tube. A second extraction was performed using 
1.5 ml methanol, and combined supernatants were dried under a nitrogen gas stream. 
Finally samples were re-suspended in 300 il 55%/45% methanol/water (v/v), fil- 
tered through a 3 kDa molecular weight cut-off cartridge (Millipore), and transferred 
toa mass spectrometry vial containing a reduced volume glass insert. Bile acids were 
separated using an Agilent 1290 HPLC and Cogent C18 column (2.1 mm X 150 mm, 
2.2 um; MicroSolv Technology). Mobile phase A: water + 0.05% formic acid; mobile 
phase B: acetone + 0.05% formic acid; flow rate 0.35 ml min” '. Injection volume was 
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5 pl and the liquid chromatography gradient was from 25% B to 70% B in 25 min. 
Bile acids were detected using an Agilent 6550 Q-TOF mass spectrometer with 
JetStream source, operating in negative ionization mode and extended dynamic range. 
Acquisition was from m/z: 50-1,100 at one spectrum per second; gas temperature: 
275 °C; drying gas: 111 min’ nebulizer: 30 psig; sheath gas: 325°C; sheath gas 
flow 101 min}; Vcap 4000 V; fragmentor 365 V and Oct 1 RF 750 V. Bile acids 
(Extended Data Table 2) were identified by their exact mass and confirmed by 
chromatographic alignment to authentic standards (purchased from Steraloids or 
Sigma Aldrich). Abundances of the M-H and M+ formate ions were then extracted 
and summed using ProFinder software (Agilent Technologies) and normalized to 
the internal standard abundance using Mass Profiler Professional software (Agilent 
Technologies). 

DCA and LCA C. difficile inhibition assays. Growth of C. difficile in brain-heart 
infusion liquid media supplemented with yeast extract and cysteine, with added 
DCA (0.1%, 0.01%, 0.001%, final concentration, in water vehicle) or LCA (0.01%, 
0.001%, final concentration, in 100% ethanol vehicle), or vehicle alone was mon- 
itored by attenuance (Dgo0 nm) using a spectrophotometer. 

Statistics. Statistical analyses were performed using the R (v. 3.0.2) and GraphPad 
Prism (version 6.0c) software packages. The Mann-Whitney rank sum test (two- 
tailed) was used for comparisons of continuous variables between two groups with 
similar variances; the Kruskal-Wallis test with Dunn correction for multiple com- 
parisons was used for comparisons of three groups or more (n= 5 samples per 
group) with similar variances. In all experiments involving group comparisons, 
at least six animals were used per group; for these non-parametric tests, it was 
calculated that a sample size of six per group would be sufficient to detect an effect 
size of 2 with 90% power (a = 0.05)". Data were visualized using bar plots with 
centre values representing the mean and error bars representing standard error of 
the mean, and box plots representing the median and interquartile range of the upper 
and lower quartiles and error bars showing the range. Spearman rank correlation tests 
(two-tailed) were used to find significant correlations between two continuous vari- 
ables. After statistical analyses with multiple comparisons, we used the Benjamini- 
Hochberg method to control the false discovery rate. The log-rank test was used to 
find significant differences in the survival distributions among C. difficile-challenged 
groups of animals. When possible, investigators were blinded during group alloca- 
tion and outcome assessment (16S and metagenomic shotgun sequence collection, 
extraction, quantification, and analysis; microbiota time-series inference model- 
ling; quantification of bile species by enzymatic assay and high-performance 
liquid chromatography-mass spectrometry; enumeration of C. difficile in animal 
experiments). 

Inference modelling of mouse microbiota time-series. To determine the network 
of bacterial—bacterial interactions and extract native resident bacteria with C. difficile 
inhibitory properties, we applied the Lotka-Volterra dynamics-based framework 
of ref. 10 to the mouse data set. This inference framework consists of a regularized 
least-square regression of the observed data points and the known antibiotic signal 
against the difference of the log-transformed total abundances in time: 


Alnx;(t 

a ) In(x;(t))]/At 
with i= 1... N, where N is the total number of considered OTUs. This results in 
coefficients characterizing growth, directed interactions, and susceptibilities of 
each OTU to the external perturbations. The method requires temporal profiles of 
total abundances of each of the 36 representative OTUs, which were obtained by 
scaling their normalized abundance from the pyrosequencing run (fraction ran- 
ging from 0 to 1) by the total amount of bacteria DNA recovered from each gram 
of stool or intestinal content. The temporal profile of the C. difficile total abundance 
was obtained from the c.f.u. counts recovered by plating the caecal content after 


[In(x;(t+ At)) 


mouse euthanasia. The last time differences, Alnx;(tinoc), were calculated for each 
mouse as the difference between the total abundance in the intestinal content (faeces) 
on the day after C. difficile inoculation, tinoc, (also the day of mouse euthanasia) 
minus the total abundance in the content (faeces) before C. difficile infection or 
Alnx;(tinoc) = In x$°!°" (tinoe +1) — In xfaeces (tinoc)- Similarly the differential profile 
for C. difficile was evaluated from the log-difference in the scaled colony counts for 
the corresponding faecal and caecal samples. Antibiotic perturbations (ampicillin, 
clindamycin, or enrofloxacin) were modelled as a discrete signal when adminis- 
tered at day —2 (Fig. 1). The inference algorithm was run on a total of 240 samples 
and the global model was selected with a threefold cross-validation scheme on the 
75 combined time courses to ensure robustness to the introduction of unseen data’. 
In particular, the number of data points outnumbers the number of unknowns; that 
is, the linear system to be solved is overdetermined, ensuring a sufficient number of 
constraints by the data for inferring the unknown coefficients. 

Inference modelling of allo-HSCT patient microbiota time-series. To determine 
whether commensal-C. difficile interactions observed in the mouse data were also 
conserved in humans, we applied the same inference-modelling framework to data 
from 24 allo-HSTC hospitalized patients. As above, for each of the 36 OTUs, we 
determined the log-differential in total abundance as the log-difference of the nor- 
malized abundance scaled by the corresponding total bacterial DNA per gram of 
stool at the next sampling event minus the total abundance at the current sampling 
time. Differential abundance in C. difficile was determined from the rtPCR mea- 
surements of the C. difficile 16S rRNA gene per gram of faeces. Similarly to the above, 
we ran the algorithm on a total of 112 samples and the global model was selected 
applying a threefold cross-validation scheme on the 24 combined time courses. 
This choice again yields an overdetermined linear system to be solved. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Dynamics of intestinal microbiota structure 
and C. difficile susceptibility after antibiotic exposure. a, Strategy for 
determining C. difficile susceptibility duration post-antibiotic exposure (n=3 
separately-housed mouse colonies per antibiotic arm) and relating infection 
resistance to microbiota structure. b, Correlation of C. difficile c.fu. and toxin in 
intestinal content following infection. c, Intestinal bacterial density of animals 


before and after antibiotic exposure. d, Relative abundance of bacterial 

OTUs (297% sequence similarity, >0.01% relative abundance) sorted by class 
(red) and corresponding C. difficile susceptibility (blue) among antibiotic- 
exposed mice (n=68) allowed to recover for variable time intervals prior to 
C. difficile infection challenge. Centre values (mean), error bars (s.e.m.) (c). 
ND, not detectable. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Allo-HSCT patient timelines and C. difficile colonization was determined to be positive (red diamonds) and negative 
infection status transitions. Transitions between C. difficile (tcdB-positive) (blue diamonds), and when C. difficile infection was clinically diagnosed 
colonization status in patients receiving allogeneic haematopoietic stem-cell (black dots) and metronidazole was administered (dark grey bars), are 
transplantation, as measured by C. difficile 16S rRNA abundance during displayed relative to the time of transplantation per patient. 

the period of hospitalization (light grey bars). Time points when C. difficile 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Identification of bacteria conserved acrosshuman —_ majority of the structure of the intestinal microbiota of both host species 


and murine intestinal microbiota predicted to inhibit C. difficile. after antibiotic exposure (c). Subnetworks of abundant OTUs predicted inhibit 
Identification of bacterial OTUs abundant in mice (n = 68) and humans (blue) or positively associate with (red) C. difficile in murine (d) and 
(n = 24) (a) that account for a minority of OTU membership (b) but the human (e) intestinal microbiota. 
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Enterococcus faecalis (OTU #8) 


Lactobacillus johnsonii (OTU #185) 
Barnesiella spp isolate (Pamer lab) 
Barnesiella intestihominis (OTU #9) 
Porphyromonas catoniae ATCC 51270 
Pseudoflavonifractor capillosus (OTU #32) 

Pseudoflavonifractor capillosus ATCC 29799 


Clostridium scindens ATCC 35704 


Clostridium scindens (OTU #6) 
Clostridium populeti (OTU #10) 
Moryella indoligenes (OTU #27) 


Moryella indoligenes (OTU #12) 


Bee Eubacterium eligens (OTU #58) 


Clostridium saccharolyticum (OTU #35) 
Clostridium saccharolyticum (OTU #29) 
Blautia hansenii (OTU #39) 
O08. = hanseniiATCC 27752 
Extended Data Figure 4 | Phylogenetic distribution of resistance-associated _ intestinal bacteria associated with resistance to C. difficile infection (blue), 
intestinal bacteria and isolates selected for adoptive transfer. The maximum _ including cultured representatives subsequently used in adoptive transfer 


likelihood phylogenetic tree (Kimura model, bootstrap of 100 replicates) was experiments (bold). The tree was rooted using intestinal bacteria associated 
constructed using the MEGA 6.06 package from representative sequences of with susceptibility to infection (red) as an outgroup. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Adoptive transfer and engraftment of four- 
bacteria consortium or C. scindens ameliorates intestinal C. difficile 
cytotoxin load and acute C. difficile-associated weight loss. a, C. difficile 
toxin load in antibiotic-exposed animals receiving adoptive transfers 24h after 
C. difficile infection challenge. Animals’ weights 48 h after infection challenge 
and (b) C. difficile c.f:u. 24h after infection challenge (c). d, Engraftment of 
bacterial isolates in the intestinal microbiota of antibiotic-exposed animals 
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mice administered suspensions containing four bacteria, C. scindens, or 
vehicle (PBS) as measured by rtPCR of 16S rRNA genes. ****P < 0.0001, 
*EP < 0.001, **P< 0.01, *P < 0.05; Mann-Whitney (two-tailed) 

(a, b, d, e), Kruskal-Wallis with Dunn correction (c) (n = 6-10 per group). 
Centre values, mean; error bars, s.e.m. Results are representative of at least two 
independent experiments. Numbers under group columns in d denote the 
number of mice with detectable engraftment of the given bacterium (out of ten 
possible separately housed animals per group). 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Adoptive transfer of consortia or C. scindens recovered resistance to infection spontaneously or after adoptive transfer of 
restores baiCD and the abundance of the gene family responsible for bacterial isolates. b, Reconstituted abundance of the gene family responsible 


secondary bile acid biosynthesis. a, PCR-based detection of the 74-HSDH- _ for secondary bile acid biosynthesis, as predicted by PICRUSt, in antibiotic- 
encoding baiCD gene in bacterial isolates, intestinal microbiomes (faeces) of | exposed animals receiving adoptive transfers (n = 10 per group). ***P < 0.001; 
animals before antibiotic exposure, and intestinal microbiomes (faeces) of *P < 0.05; NS, not significant; Mann-Whitney (two-tailed) (b). Centre values, 
animals that, after antibiotic exposure, remained susceptible to C. difficile or mean; error bars, s.e.m. 
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intestinal abundance of bile acids. Intestinal abundance of the secondary bile ****P< 0.0001, *P <0.05, NS (not significant); Kruskal-Wallis test with 
acids LCA (a), ursodeoxycholate (UDCA) (b), and primary bile acids (c-f) in Dunn’s correction. Centre values, mean; error bars, s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | C. difficile growth inhibition by secondary bile after inoculation of vegetative C. difficile into cell-free (c) or whole (d) intestinal 
acids and intestinal content from antibiotic-naive animals. Addition of the content harvested from C57BL/6] mice (n = 5 or 6 per group), with or 
secondary bile acids DCA (a) or LCA (b) to culture media inhibits C. difficile. | without pre-incubation with cholestyramine. **P < 0.01; Mann-Whitney 
Bile acid dependent inhibition of C. difficile enumerated by recovery of c.f.u. _ (two-tailed) (c, d). 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Characteristics of patients and transplant 


course 
Parameter No. (% of patients) 
Age (years) 
<29 2/24 (8.3%) 
30-39 5/24 (20.8%) 
40-49 2/24 (8.3%) 
50-59 6/24 (25.0%) 
260 9/24 (37.5%) 


Sex (female) 
Underlying Disease 


10/24 (41.7%) 


Leukemia 11/24 (45.8%) 
Lymphoma 5/24 (20.8%) 
Multiple Myeloma 3/24 (12.5%) 
Myelodysplastic Syndrome 3/24 (12.5%) 
Other 2/24 (8.3%) 
Conditioning Intensity 

Nonmyeloablative 4/24 (16.7%) 
Reduced intensity 4/24 (16.7%) 
Myeloablative 16/24 (66.7%) 


T-cell depletion 
Stem cell source (cord vs. 


13/24 (54.2%) 
5/24 (20.8%) 


other) . 

Time to engraftment (2=14d)'* 5/24 (20.8%) 
Fever (T=100.4)* 21/24 (87.5%) 
Vital Status: Deadt 1/24 (4.2%) 
Total 24/24 (100.0%) 


* Engraftment was defined as an absolute neutrophil count of more than 500 cells per microlitre for 3 
consecutive days. 

+ Assessed during inpatient allogeneic haematopoietic stem-cell transplantation hospitalization (from 
15 days before transplant to 35 days after transplant). 
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Extended Data Table 2 


Retention times for bile acids quantified by high-performance liquid chromatography-mass spectrometry 


Compound __ Molecular formula Accurate mass ___ Retention time (min) _CAS number 
LCA Co4H4o03 376.29775 24.16 434-13-9 
UDCA CasHaoOx 392.29266 16.59 128-13-2 
DCA CogHaoOn 392.29266 20.42 83-44-3 
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Blocking PGE ,-induced tumour repopulation 
abrogates bladder cancer chemoresistance 


Antonina V. Kurtova'’, Jing Xiao', Qianxing Mo’, Senthil Pazhanisamy*, Ross Krasnow’, Seth P. Lerner*, Fengju Chen®, 
Terrence T. Roh"®, Erica Lay*, Philip Levy Ho* & Keith Syson Chan'**4 


Cytotoxic chemotherapy is effective in debulking tumour masses 
initially; however, in some patients tumours become progressively 
unresponsive after multiple treatment cycles. Previous studies have 
demonstrated that cancer stem cells (CSCs) are selectively enriched 
after chemotherapy through enhanced survival’*. Here we reveal a 
new mechanism by which bladder CSCs actively contribute to ther- 
apeutic resistance via an unexpected proliferative response to re- 
populate residual tumours between chemotherapy cycles, using human 
bladder cancer xenografts. Further analyses demonstrate the recruit- 
ment of a quiescent label-retaining pool of CSCs into cell division 
in response to chemotherapy-induced damages, similar to mobili- 
zation of normal stem cells during wound repair*’. While chemo- 
therapy effectively induces apoptosis, associated prostaglandin E, 
(PGE,) release paradoxically promotes neighbouring CSC repopu- 
lation. This repopulation can be abrogated by a PGE,-neutralizing 
antibody and celecoxib drug-mediated blockade of PGE, signalling. 
In vivo administration of the cyclooxygenase-2 (COX2) inhibitor 
celecoxib effectively abolishes a PGE,- and COX2-mediated wound 
response gene signature, and attenuates progressive manifestation 
of chemoresistance in xenograft tumours, including primary xeno- 
grafts derived from a patient who was resistant to chemotherapy. 
Collectively, these findings uncover a new underlying mechanism that 
models the progressive development of clinical chemoresistance, and 
implicate an adjunctive therapy to enhance chemotherapeutic res- 
ponse of bladder urothelial carcinomas by abrogating early tumour 
repopulation. 

Cytotoxic chemotherapy remains the standard of care for many ad- 
vanced carcinomas. Although chemotherapy is effective in debulking 
tumour mass, certain patients show initial response but progressively 
become unresponsive after multiple treatments. Chemotherapy is admin- 
istered in cycles to induce fractionated killing of unsynchronized pro- 
liferating cancer cells, and treatments are spaced out to allow recovery 
of normal tissues between cycles*. However, repopulation of residual 
surviving cancer cells also occurs, which is an undesirable phenomenon 
that limits chemotherapeutic response in subsequent cycles*. Recent 
studies demonstrated that CSCs have a survival advantage in response 
to chemotherapy’ ’. Here we investigate the unexplored concept that 
CSCs may actively proliferate in response to chemotherapy-induced 
damages, similar to how tissue resident stem cells mobilize to wound 
sites during tissue repair*””. 

Bladder urothelial carcinomas contain cells that span various cellular 
differentiation stages'”’*, cytokeratin 14 (CK14) marks the most prim- 
itive (or least differentiated) cells''’* and patients with abundant CK14 
staining correlate with poor survival'’'*. Here, comparative analysis of 
matching pre- and post-chemotherapy patient tissues revealed one group 
with CK14 staining enrichment/persistence (Fig. laand Extended Data 
Fig. la—c) and another group with no CK14 staining after chemother- 
apy (Fig. 1a and Extended Data Fig. la, b, d). Kaplan-Meier analysis 


revealed patients with CK14~ cancer cell enrichment/persistence showed 
worse survival (Fig. 1a), justifying further need to investigate their che- 
motherapeutic response. Using the standard chemotherapy regimen for 
advanced bladder urothelial carcinomas (that is, gemcitabine and cis- 
platin (GC)), one chemotherapy cycle effectively reduced the growth 
rate of all xenograft tumours in comparison to controls (Fig. 1b and Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 2a), while leading to a generalized enrichment of CK14~ 
cancer cells (1.7—4.3-fold) (Fig. 1c, d and Extended Data Fig. 2b, c). This 
enrichment is unexpectedly contributed by proliferation marked by mi- 
tosis phase protein phospho-histone H3 (Extended Data Fig. 2d, e; white 
arrows). In addition to the conventional thinking that chemotherapy 
selects for chemoresistant cancer cells, this active proliferative response 
may represent a new mechanism contributing to repopulation of resid- 
ual tumours. To investigate this phenomenon further, we constructed 
a lentiviral reporter to enable prospective isolation of CK14* cells by 
fluorescence activated cell sorting (FACS), as CK14 is an intracellular 
protein that would not allow for cell surface antibody labelling. We sub- 
cloned a previously validated gene promoter region of human KRT14 
(ref. 16) into a promoterless lentiviral vector carrying a td Tomato (hK14. 
tdTomato) red fluorescent protein (Extended Data Fig. 3a). With this 
reporter stably transduced into urothelial carcinoma cells (Fig. le and 
Extended Data Fig. 3b-d), we could readily detect a tdTomato* (Tm*) 
subpopulation that exclusively expressed CK14 at the protein (Fig. 1f; 
white arrows) and messenger RNA (Fig. 1g; KRT14) levels, while mini- 
mally expressing the differentiation marker uroplakin 1B (Fig. 1g; UPK1B). 
These Tm’ CK14* urothelial carcinoma cells represented a subpopu- 
lation of our previously reported CD44* CD49f" CSCs"""? (Extended 
Data Fig. 3b-d). Additional functional evaluation validated their unique 
biological properties being enriched for sphere-forming stem cells in vitro 
(Extended Data Fig. 3e) and tumorigenic cells when engrafted in vivo 
(Extended Data Fig. 3f), thus demonstrating accepted functional criteria 
for CSCs. To evaluate their chemotherapeutic response, we purified 
Tm* CK14* andTm™ CK14™ cancer cells and evaluated their relative 
cell viability after GC chemotherapy (Fig. 1h and Extended Data Fig. 4). 
Tm* CK14* cancer cells survived chemotherapy-induced apoptosis sig- 
nificantly better than Tm CK14 cells starting at day 3 (Fig. 1h and 
Extended Data Fig. 4). Concurrent cell cycle analyses revealed an un- 
expected proliferative response of both subpopulations by entering into 
S phase at days 2 and 3, respectively (Fig. 1i, j and Extended Data Fig. 5). 
Interestingly, Tm = CK14 cancer cells remained proliferative through- 
out the 11-day time course, whereas Tm* CK14* cancer cells gradually 
returned to a less proliferative state (Fig. 1i, j and Extended Data Fig. 5). 
Because gemcitabine (a cytidine analogue) and cisplatin preferentially 
incorporate into proliferating cells to initiate apoptosis via inducing DNA 
crosslinks, strand breaks and adduct formation'’, we propose that the 
slower cycling properties of CK14* cells may provide one mechanism 
by which they evade GC chemotherapy. 


1Department of Molecular & Cellular Biology, Baylor College of Medicine, One Baylor Plaza, Houston, Texas 77030, USA. 2Program in Translational Biology and Molecular Medicine, Baylor College of 
Medicine, One Baylor Plaza, Houston, Texas 77030, USA. °Dan L Duncan Cancer Center and Center for Cell Gene & Therapy, Baylor College of Medicine, One Baylor Plaza, Houston, Texas 77030, USA. “Scott 
Department of Urology, Baylor College of Medicine, One Baylor Plaza, Houston, Texas 77030, USA. Summer Medical and Research Training (SMART) Program, Baylor College of Medicine, One Baylor 
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Figure 1 | Cytotoxic chemotherapy induces CK14* cancer cell proliferation 
despite reducing tumour size. a, Kaplan-Meier analysis of bladder-cancer 
patients with various CK14 staining patterns (enrich/pers denotes an 
enrichment (increase) or persistence of CK14 staining; resolution denotes an 
absence) after neoadjuvant chemotherapy (n = 15). b, Relative change in 
xenograft tumour size after chemotherapy (m = 6 xenograft tumours per 
group). PDX-3, patient-derived xenograft from patient 3; T24, human bladder 
cancer cell line-derived xenograft. c, d, Representative immunofluorescence 
staining (c) and box plots quantifying the percentage of CK14* bladder cancer 
cells after chemotherapy (d). DAPI, 4’,6-diamidino-2-phenylindole. 

e, Schematic demonstrating the transduction of hK14.tdTomato lentiviral 
reporter into urothelial carcinoma cells. f, Immunofluorescence staining 
verifying the specific expression of tdTomato (Tm)-positive signal in CK14~ 
cancer cells. g, Quantitative PCR (qPCR) analysis of KRT14 and UPK1B in 
cancer cell subpopulations in biological duplicates. h, i, Graphs summarizing 
viability (h) and corresponding percentage of S phase cells (i) in two cancer 
subpopulations after chemotherapy in biological duplicates. j, Cell cycle profiles 
for Tm* CK14* (red line) and Tm™ CK14~ (black line) cancer cells at 
indicated days after chemotherapy. PI, propidium iodide. Data in b represent 
mean + s.e.m.; box plots in c show twenty-fifth to seventy-fifth percentiles, with 
line indicating the median, and whiskers indicating the smallest and largest 
values; data in g-i show mean and range. ***P < 0.001 (log-rank test (a) and 
two-tailed Student’s t-test (b)). Scale bars, 100 um. 


To explore this hypothesis in vivo, we used the classical pulse-chase 
labelling approach to mark quiescent cells'*"’, followed by chemotherapy 
treatment to analyse their proliferative response (Fig. 2a). We repeti- 
tively pulsed xenograft tumours with the thymidine analogue 5-iodo- 
2'-deoxyuridine (IdU), followed by a 4—8-week chase period, during 
which dividing cells diluted out IdU whereas quiescent cells retained 
IdU"* (Fig. 2a). Effective IdU pulsing was validated (Extended Data 
Fig. 6a) and a quiescent cancer subpopulation (1.08-5.48%) was consis- 
tently found (Extended Data Fig. 6a-d), which we term label-retaining 
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Figure 2 | Chemotherapy recruits CK14* LRCCs to proliferate and divide. 
a, Experimental approach to label and localize LRCCs in bladder xenografts. 
Wk, week. b, Immunofluorescence staining to locate CK14* cancer cells (red) 
that co-localize with LRCCs (green IdU* cells) or proliferating cells (white 
CldU* cells) at 8 weeks after IdU chase. c, Quantification of LRCCs within 
cancer subpopulations (n = 4 xenografted tumours). d, Immunofluorescence 
staining to evaluate the percentage and localization of LRCCs (green, IdU*), 
proliferating cells (red, CldU*) and dividing LRCCs (yellow, IdU* CldU~) 
at various time after chemotherapy. e, Time kinetics revealing the percentage 
of LRCCs (green, IdU*), proliferating cells (red, CldU*), dividing LRCCs 
(yellow, IdU* CldU*), and CK14* cancer cells (white) at various time after 
chemotherapy (n = 4 xenografted tumours). All data represent mean + s.e.m. 
*P < 0.05, **P < 0.01 (one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) followed 

by Dunnett’s test for multiple comparisons). Scale bars, 50 um. 


cancer cells (LRCCs) (green cells in Fig. 2b, Extended Data Fig. 6a, b). 
These IdU* LRCCs predominately localized within CK14" cells (Fig. 2b, 
c; red) and were mutually exclusive to proliferating cells labelled by 
5-chloro-2'-deoxyuridine (CldU) (Fig. 2b; white) or other prolifera- 
tion markers (Extended Data Fig. 6e-g). Notably, chemotherapy sig- 
nificantly reduced the fraction of CldU* proliferating cells while not 
altering IdU* LRCCs initially (Fig. 2d, e; 6 h). These results confirmed 
our in vitro findings that gemcitabine and cisplatin preferentially induce 
apoptosis of dividing cells’’ (Fig. 1h, i). This is paradoxically followed 
by a significant increase in IU* LRCCs that were simultaneously in- 
corporated with CldU (Fig. 2d, e; 12h). These IdU* CldU*~ cells con- 
stantly appeared as a two-cell state immediate adjacent to each other 
(Fig. 2d; yellow cells), suggestive of LRCC recruitment to divide after 
chemotherapy-induced apoptotic damage. This trend coincided with 
an increase in CldU" proliferating and CK14* cancer cells (Fig. 2e and 
Extended Data Fig. 6h;12 h), which gradually decreased from 24h and 
onwards, corresponding with a plateau of single CldU* proliferating 
cancer cells (Fig. 2e). Collectively, these results illustrate that quiescent 
LRCCs are unexpectedly recruited into cell division after chemother- 
apy treatment, contributing to repopulation of residual tumours. 
Next, we explored the molecular mechanisms underlying tumour re- 
population. After chemotherapy, it is known that soluble factors are 
released from apoptotic cells to attract immune cells for clearance”’. 
Paradoxically, some of these factors are also known to stimulate epi- 
thelial cell proliferation during wound repair. One example is PGE, which 
was demonstrated to promote stem-cell expansion’ and mobilization™. 
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Here, we investigate PGE, and CSCs in the context of chemotherapy, 
which was not studied previously. Urothelial carcinoma cells were exposed. 
to chemotherapy in vitro (Fig. 3a) and their viability was quantified by 
flow cytometry analyses of mitochondrial and plasma membrane per- 
meability (Fig. 3b) and by cleaved caspase-3 (CASP3) (Fig. 3c). The 
time kinetics of chemotherapy-induced apoptosis (Fig. 3b, c) is closely 
associated with an increase in the expression of COX2 (the enzyme me- 
diating PGE, production) and PGE, release (Fig. 3d). We further val- 
idated these findings in vivo, by analysing the co-localization of PGE), 
CASP3 and CK14* cancer cells, and their associated changes after che- 
motherapy (Fig. 3e, f). Similar to in vitro, chemotherapy induced apop- 
tosis as measured by a CASP3-positive stain, which peaked at 6h and 
gradually reduced thereafter (Fig. 3e, f), which was closely followed by 
PGE, release from 6 to 24h after chemotherapy (Fig. 3f). Furthermore, 
PGE, localization (Fig. 3e; red) was often found adjacent to CK14~ 
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Figure 3 | PGE, release from neighbouring apoptotic cells induces CSC 
repopulation. a, Experimental approach to evaluate the role of PGE, 

release in modulating sphere-forming CSCs. b, FACS quantification of 

the percentage of viable cells at various time after chemotherapy (n = 3 
experiments). c, Western blot analysing the correlative protein level of cleaved 
caspase-3 (CASP3) and COX2 at various time after chemotherapy 
(representative blot from n = 3). GAPDH was a loading control. d, Temporal 
release of PGE, by chemotherapy-treated cancer cells, measured by ELISA 

(n = 3 experiments). e, Immunofluorescence staining demonstrating relative 
localization of CASP3-positive apoptotic cells (white), PGE,-positive signals 
(red) and CK14-positive cancer cells (green) in chemotherapy- or vehicle- 
treated xenograft tumours in vivo (n = 4 xenografted tumours). f, g, Relative 
fold changes in CASP3-positive (black), PGE-positive (red) and CK14- 
positive (green) cancer cells with time. h, Exogenous effects of dmPGE, on 
sphere-forming CSCs (n = 3 experiments). i, Inhibitory effects of a 
PGE,-neutralizing antibody (Ab) and celecoxib in modulating sphere-forming 
CSCs (n = 4 biological replicates). All data represent mean + s.e.m. *P < 0.05, 
***P <0).001 (Student’s t-test (h) and one-way ANOVA followed by 
Dunnett’s test for multiple comparisons (i)). Scale bars, 100 um. 
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cancer cells (Fig. 3e; green). Altogether, these findings demonstrated 
that chemotherapy-induced apoptosis is closely followed by the release 
of PGE,, which preceded that of tumour repopulation (Fig. 3g). 

To establish a biological role for PGE, in promoting tumour repop- 
ulation, we investigated how exogenous dmPGE, (a stabilized PGE, 
analogue) could modulate sphere-forming stem cells in vitro”. Exoge- 
nous dmPGE, treatment significantly increased the frequency of sphere- 
forming cells (Fig. 3h). To evaluate PGE) in the context of chemotherapy, 
we applied PGE,-containing supernatant obtained from chemotherapy- 
treated cells to urothelial carcinoma cells (Fig. 3a), and compared their 
sphere-forming ability to those receiving exogenous dmPGE, (Fig. 3i). 
Although both conditions significantly induced sphere-forming cells, 
supernatant from chemotherapy-treated cells induced a higher fre- 
quency (Fig. 3i). Notably, functional blockade of PGE, by a neutralizing 
antibody significantly reduced the ability of factor-containing super- 
natant to generate sphere-forming cells (Fig. 3i). Furthermore, the ad- 
dition of the pharmacological COX2 inhibitor celecoxib, alone or in 
combination with a PGE, neutralizing antibody, further reduced their 
frequencies (Fig. 3i). 

Because more than 70% of patients with advanced bladder cancer do 
not benefit from neoadjuvant chemotherapy”*”*, and celecoxib is a US 
Food and Drug Administration (FDA)-approved drug, we evaluated 
whether the attenuation of PGE, signalling in vivo could enhance che- 
motherapeutic response (Fig. 4a). Although chemotherapy is clinically 
administered in multiple cycles, few preclinical studies administered 
chemotherapy beyond one cycle or a single dose. To bridge this gap, we 
recapitulated the clinical regimen (Fig. 4a—e) in advanced bladder can- 
cer xenografts, including one derived from a patient who was resistant 
to chemotherapy (Fig. 4e and Extended Data Fig. 1a). During the first 
chemotherapy cycle, both PDX-3 and T24 xenograft lines were respons- 
ive to chemotherapy (GC) and combination therapy (celecoxib plus GC) 
by reducing tumour size (Fig. 4b, e; days 3-12). Nevertheless, celecoxib 
combination treatment did abrogate notable expansion of CK14* cancer 
cells induced by chemotherapy (Extended Data Fig. 7a—c). Remark- 
ably, manifestation of chemoresistance occurred progressively after suc- 
cessive chemotherapy cycles (Fig. 4b, e; black circle), and celecoxib 
combination treatment (celecoxib plus GC) enhanced chemotherapeu- 
tic response more evidently in later treatment cycles (Fig. 4b, e; asterisk). 
T24 bladder cancer xenografts were limited to two chemotherapy cycles 
owing to distal lung metastases, and celecoxib combination treatment 
significantly diminished metastatic lung foci (Fig. 4c, d). Because cel- 
ecoxib is known to suppress prostacyclin and predisposes patients to 
thrombosis”’, patients with cancer prescribed celecoxib as adjuvant ther- 
apy will probably be co-administered with low-dose aspirin for car- 
dioprotection. We confirmed the antithrombotic efficacy of low-dose 
aspirin without affecting the overall efficacy of celecoxib (Extended Data 
Fig. 8). 

Here, our findings highlight a new mechanism by which CK14* CSCs 
contribute to the progressive development of chemoresistance, via their 
proliferative response to fuel repopulation of residual tumours during 
the gap periods between chemotherapy cycles (Extended Data Fig. 10). 
Global gene expression profiling further revealed a parallel to tissue 
wound response, that chemoresistant tumours elicited enrichment ofa 
‘wound-response gene signature’ (Fig. 4f, g and Extended Data Fig. 9a, b), 
which could be abrogated by combination celecoxib treatment (Fig. 4h 
and Extended Data Fig. 9c). The PTGS2 gene, which encodes COX2 
and is a core pathway component for PGE, signalling, is among these 
wound-response genes (Fig. 4g, h). Similar findings were found in human 
bladder carcinomas that are resistant to chemotherapy (Fig. 4f and 
Extended Data Fig. 9a, d, e), thus confirming the importance and gen- 
eralization of PGE,/COX2 signalling during development of chemo- 
resistance, while other metabolites of the arachidonic acid pathway may 
also be involved. By validating the efficacy of celecoxib in abrogating 
chemoresistance in xenografts derived from a patient who was resist- 
ant to chemotherapy, this preclinical finding provides considerable 
implications for immediate clinical translation, as the standard of care 
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Figure 4 | Celecoxib drug-mediated inhibition of PGE, pathway abrogates 
progressive development of chemoresistance. a, In vivo preclinical 
chemotherapy recapitulates clinical regimen with multiple treatment cycles 
and gap periods. b, Percentage change in tumour size after chemotherapy, in 
the presence or absence of celecoxib (n = 12 xenografted tumours (T24) per 
group). c, Representative haematoxylin and eosin images showing lung 
metastatic foci (asterisks) from various treatments. Scale bar, 500 um. 

d, Quantification of lung metastatic foci across various treatments (n = 5 
mice per group). e, Percentage change in tumour size of patient xenografts 
(PDX-3) after chemotherapy, in the presence or absence of celecoxib (n = 6 
xenografted tumours per group). The four dashed boxes indicate the time frame 


for advanced bladder cancers is limited to cytotoxic chemotherapy and 
surgery with no other therapeutics**°. This approach to abrogate che- 
moresistance may extend to other epithelial tumour types on further 
functional validation. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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of each GC chemotherapy cycle. f, Gene set enrichment analysis (GSEA) 
validated enrichment of ‘wound-response gene signature’ after chemotherapy 
in patients with bladder cancer classified as non-responders. NES, normalized 
enrichment score. g, GSEA revealing enrichment of wound-response gene 
signature in chemotherapy-treated bladder cancer xenografts. Heat map 
demonstrating genes within leading edge, including PTGS2 (encoding COX2), 
a core pathway component for PGE. h, GSEA and heat map highlighting 
abrogation of wound-response gene signature after celecoxib combination 
treatment. All data represent mean = s.e.m. Tumour volume measurements are 
relative to mean tumour volume at day 0. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01 (one-way 
ANOVA followed by Dunnett’s test for multiple comparisons). 
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METHODS 


Acquisition of human bladder urothelial carcinoma tissues. With approval from 
Institutional Review Board (H-26809) and informed consents, we obtained match- 
ing samples of formalin-fixed paraffin-embedded human bladder tumours before 
(collected at the time of transurethral resection of bladder tumour) and after (col- 
lected at the time of radical cystectomy) chemotherapy. Our pathologist selected 
representative specimens on review of haematoxylin and eosin slides. 
Generation of patient-derived xenografts from human urothelial carcinomas. 
All mice (immunocompromised Rag? ’~ II2rg~/~ double-knockout mice; Taconic) 
were housed in the Animal Facility at Baylor College of Medicine. Freshly isolated 
patient cancer tissues (clinical information is summarized in Extended Data Fig. 1a) 
were obtained with patient consent under Institutional Review Board (H-25099) 
approval at Baylor College of Medicine. Tumour tissues were subdivided into 
2-5 mm’ pieces, coated with growth-factor-reduced matrigel (BD) and media in a 
1:1 ratio, and embedded within the subcutaneous space underneath the skin of mice 
(male or female, 6-8 weeks old). Successfully xenografted tumours were then enzy- 
matically dissociated into single cell suspensions and directly passaged in vivo with- 
out prior culturing in vitro, as previously reported’*"’. Animal work was performed 
in accordance to ethical regulations approved by Baylor College of Medicine In- 
stitutional Animal Care and Use Committee (IACUC; AN-5803). 

In vitro treatment. Immortalized bladder cancer cell line T24 (high-grade) was 
purchased from ATCC and maintained in DMEM (HyClone), supplemented with 
10% FBS (Gibco) and penicillin-streptomycin (Cellgro). Cells used were authenti- 
cated and tested for mycoplasma at the Tissue and Cell Culture Core Laboratory at 
Baylor College of Medicine. Cells were incubated with gemcitabine (7.5 ng ml’; 
Sigma) 2 h before addition of cisplatin (100 jg ml; Sigma). Determination of cell 
viability after treatment was based on the analysis of mitochondrial transmembrane 
potential by 3,3’-dihexyloxacarbocyanine iodide (DiOCg; Molecular Probes, Invi- 
trogen) and cell membrane permeability to propidium iodide (Sigma) by FACS 
(BD Fortessa) at the indicated time points (24, 48 and 72 h). CASP3 cleavage was 
measured at the indicated time points using standard immunoblotting with rabbit- 
polyclonal CASP3 antibody (Cell Signaling, 9662; 1:1,000), COX2 expression was 
measured with rabbit-polyclonal COX2 antibody (Cell Signaling, 4842; 1:1,000), 
GAPDH expression was measured with mouse-monoclonal GAPDH antibody (Santa 
Cruz Biotechnology, sc-137179; 1:400). Appropriate secondary antibodies (anti- 
rabbit/mouse IgG, horseradish peroxidase (HRP)-linked antibody, Cell Signaling; 
1:2,000) were used for detection. 

In vivo treatment. When xenograft tumours reached a palpable size, mice (male 
and female) were assigned into different experimental groups: vehicle control (12.5% 
dimethylsulphoxide (DMSO) in saline) group; GC chemotherapy treatment group; 
celecoxib treatment group; and celecoxib plus GC combinatory treatment group. 
According to the Institutional Animal Care and Use Committees (IUCUC) pro- 
tocol (AN-5803), the maximal allowable size of the tumours could not exceed 10% 
of mouse body weight. For systemic administration ofa single GC treatment, mice 
were treated with either vehicle or sequential intraperitoneal injection of gemci- 
tabine (60 mg kg’ *) and cisplatin (6 mgkg’ *) given 4h apart. For one GC cycle, 
cisplatin (6 mg kg~') was only applied after the first gemcitabine (40 mgkg') 
treatment on day 2, followed by three consecutive treatments of gemcitabine on 
days 5, 8 and 11 (GC-+G—>G->G). The tumours were collected 24h after the last 
treatment. In celecoxib combination treatment experiments, mice were pretreated 
with celecoxib (5 mg kg’ daily; Sigma PZ0008) via intraperitoneal injection 2 days 
before the initiation of chemotherapy, followed by daily intraperitoneal adminis- 
tration of celecoxib during chemotherapy or vehicle treatment cycle. 
Immunohistochemical analysis of CK14 in patient samples. Immunohistochemical 
staining was performed using keratin 14 polyclonal antibody (Covance, PRB-155P; 
1:1,000). Every sample was scored for its CK14 staining by determining the per- 
centage of visual fields that were CK14 negative (0%), CK14 low-infiltrating (<25%), 
CK14 high-infiltrating (25-100%), and CK14 basal-restricted (staining restricted 
to the basal layer of urothelium). The final result for each case was the average score 
of all visual fields. COX2 staining was performed on serial sections using COX2 
monoclonal antibody (Cayman Chemical, 160112; 1:100). 
Immunofluorescence analyses. Tumour sections were analysed following stand- 
ard haematoxylin and eosin procedures or immunostaining protocols as previously 
reported’®. Nikon microscopy and NIS element software were used for imaging and 
quantification. Primary antibodies used are listed as follows: 5-bromo-2'-deoxyuridine 
(BrdU) (for IdU, BD 347580; 1:100), BrdU (BD 347583, 1:100), BrdU (for CldU, 
Abcam, ab6326, 1:100), CK14 (Covance, PRB-155P, 1:1,000), CK14 (Abcam, ab77684, 
1:100), cleaved CASP3 (Cell Signaling, 9661; 1:400), PGE (Abcam, ab2318; 1:100), 
and phospho-histone H3 (Cell Signaling, 3377; 1:1,000). 

Generation of hK14.tdTomato lentiviral reporter construct. We developed a 
lentiviral construct that reports on the activity of human KRT14 promoter by sub- 
cloning a previously characterized and validated promoter region of human KRT14 
(ref. 16) (obtained from ATCC, MBA-124) using EcoRI and BamHI restriction 


enzymatic digestion, and inserting this promoter fragment into a promoterless 
lentiviral vector (Clontech, 631754) tagged with a DD-tdTomato (Tm) red fluor- 
escent protein (Clontech Lenti-X DD-tdTomato vector). DD-Tm protein is rapidly 
targeted to proteasome degradation unless incubated with Shield1 (Clontech) in vitro. 
Limiting dilution analysis of tumour subpopulations. For in vivo limiting dilu- 
tion assay, Tm* CK14* andTm™ CK14~ tumour cells were purified by FACS (BD 
FACS Aria Sorter) and serially diluted to the appropriate cell dose. Cells were in- 
jected and the number of tumours formed from each cell dose injected was scored. 
The frequency of cancer stem cells had been calculated using the ELDA software 
(http://bioinf.wehi.edu.au/software/elda/index.html) provided by the Walter and 
Eliza Hall Institute. 

qRT-PCR. RNA isolation (RNAspin Mini, Illustra, GE Healthcare) and reverse 
transcription (Superscript III First-Strand Synthesis, Invitrogen) were performed 
according to the manufacturer’s instructions. We used Taqman Gene Expression 
assay mix (Applied Biosystems) and FAM-labelled Taqman probes to detect express- 
ion of the following genes: KRT14 (Applied Biosystems, Hs00265033_m1) and 
UPK1B (Applied Biosystems, Hs00199583_m1). Relative qPCR (AAC, method) 
was performed in triplicate using ABI Prism 7000 Sequence Detection System (Applied 
Biosystems). Gene expression levels were normalized to GAPDH transcript levels 
(Applied Biosystems, Hs99999905_m1). 

Cell cycle analysis. Tm* and Tm” cells subjected to in vitro GC chemotherapy 
were collected using trypsin (Gibco), washed twice with PBS and fixed with 70% 
ethanol for 30 min at room temperature. Cells were stained with propidium iodide 
(25 tg ml’ solution in 4 mM citrate buffer supplemented with RNase, 10% Triton 
X-100 and PEG 6000; all from Sigma) and analysed by FACS (gating strategy ex- 
cluded cell doublets from analysis). 

Dual labelling of slow-cycling and active-proliferating cancer cells. Mice were 
labelled by intraperitoneal injection of IdU (Sigma-Aldrich; 50 mg kg * bodyweight), 
BrdU (Sigma-Aldrich; 50 mg kg * bodyweight) or CldU (Sigma-Aldrich). For label- 
ling of slow-cycling cells, repetitive pulsing of IdU (50mg kg * bodyweight) was 
given for 5 consecutive days, followed by various long chase periods (4-8 weeks) 
to localize LRCCs. For labelling of proliferating cells, CldU was given 1h before 
tumour tissue collection to localize active cycling cancer cells. 

PGE, ELISA assay. To measure PGE, release, bladder cancer cells T24 were cul- 
tured in DMEM supplemented with 2% FBS and treated with gemcitabine (7.5 ng ml’ 
Sigma) and cisplatin (100 jig ml” *; Sigma). Supernatants were collected 24, 48 and 
72h after treatment initiation. PGE, levels in the supernatants were measured by 
ELISA kit (R&D Systems). 

dmPGE, exogenous treatment. T24 cancer cells were plated ina semi-solid sphere- 
forming assay in the presence of 0.38 ngml_' dmPGE;, 100 nM of neutralizing 
PGE, antibody (Cayman Chemical, 10009814), 5 uM celecoxib (Sigma) or vehicle 
for 12 days”’. Clonal derivation of spheres from single cells was ensured and mon- 
itored as described”. 

Thromboprophylaxis with aspirin. Immunocompromised mice bearing T24 
xenografted tumours were treated with celecoxib and GC chemotherapy in the pres- 
ence or absence of aspirin (Sigma) (37.9 tg g _* twice a week, equivalent of 162.5 mg 
daily dose in human) for two cycles, and antithrombotic activity of aspirin was 
tested by analysing tail bleeding time. In brief, tails of anaesthetized mice (1-3% 
isoflurane in 100% oxygen ata flow rate of 1-2 L min” ') were transected 1 mm from 
the tip with a scalpel, the remaining tail was immersed in 37 °C saline, and the time 
until bleeding stopped for more than 1 min was observed and recorded. 
RNA-sequencing. Tumour tissues were collected from the animals and snap-frozen 
in liquid nitrogen. RNA isolation was performed using Illustra RNAspin mini kit 
(GE Healthcare) upon manufacturer instructions. The Genomic and RNA Profiling 
Core at Baylor College of Medicine conducted sample quality checks using the 
NanoDrop spectrophotometer and Agilent Bioanalyzer 2100. A double-stranded 
DNA library was created using 1 j1g of total RNA, preparing the fragments for hy- 
bridization onto a flowcell. First, cDNA was created using the fragmented 3’ poly(A) 
selected portion of total RNA and random primers. Libraries were created from the 
cDNA by first blunt ending the fragments, attaching an adenosine to the 3’ endand 
finally ligating unique adapters to the ends. The ligated products were then amp- 
lified using 15 cycles of PCR. The resulting libraries were quantitated using the 
NanoDrop spectrophotometer and fragment size assessed with the Agilent Bioana- 
lyzer. A qPCR quantitation was performed on the libraries to determine the con- 
centration of adaptor ligated fragments using a Bio-Rad iCycler iQ Real-Time PCR 
Detection System and a KAPA Library Quant Kit. Using the concentration from 
the Bio-Rad qPCR machine, 18 pM of library was loaded onto a flowcell and am- 
plified by bridge amplification using the Illumina cBot machine. A paired-end 100 
cycle run was used to sequence the flowcell on the HiSeq 2500 Sequencing System. 
Bioinformatics analysis. The Philadelphia neoadjuvant chemotherapy (NAC) data 
(GSE48277) were obtained from Gene Expression Omnibus (http://www.ncbi.nlm. 
nih.gov/geo), which consisted of microarray gene expression data of urothelial tu- 
mours before and after NAC treatment. The microarray data were quantile normalized 
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and then log, transformed. If there were multiple probes for a gene, we used the probe 
with median expression value for GSEA. For the RNA-seq data analysis, the reads 
were trimmed from the both ends to 90 nucleotides, and then mapped to the human 
genome (UCSC hg19) using Tophat with NCBI RefSeq genes as the reference and 
up to two possible mismatches. To reduce possible biases caused by RT-PCR, read 
duplicates were removed using samtools. HTseq (http://www-huber.embl.de/users/ 
anders/HTSeq) was used to determine the number of reads falling in the known 
genes. The counts that indicate gene expression values were normalized to have the 
same total counts for each sample. The normalized counts were log, transformed and 
1 was added to read counts to avoid log, transformation of zeros. Genes with small 
expression value (count < 6) for all samples were not used for GSEA. The wound 
response gene signature (GO:0009611-response to wounding) was obtained from 
Amigo (http://amigo.geneontology.org) consisting of 1,163 genes. 

Statistical analysis. All statistical analyses were performed using GraphPad Prism 
(GraphPad Software) and included two-tailed Student’s t-test or one-way ANOVA 
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followed by Dunnett’s test for comparing the means of two or multiple groups, 
respectively. P < 0.05 was considered statistically significant. No formal randomi- 
zation was used in any experiment; for in vivo experiments animals were unbiasedly 
assigned into different treatment groups. Group allocation and outcome assessment 
was not performed ina blinded manner. No animals or samples were excluded from 
data analysis. On the basis of our preliminary results, we estimated that the tumour 
sizes in the GC treatment group are about 200 mm’ and we expected celecoxib plus 
GC combination treatment would reduce the tumour size to 80-100 mm’. With an 
estimated standard deviation of 50 mm? within group, we expected to have at least 
80% power to detect differences of tumour volume (a = 0.05, two-tailed t-test) using 
a sample size of 6 mice in each group. For in vivo experiments performed with 
patient-derived tumour cells, the sample size was dependent on the number of viable 
cells isolated upon tumour dissociation. Generally, at least six tumours were analysed 
for each group tested. In each set of data analysis, estimate variation is indicated in 
each figure as s.e.m. No statistical method was used to predetermine sample size. 
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M Pre-NAC Post-NAC 
a Pt Age / NAC Clinical Pathological Fovow uP NED DOD 
F T stage Grade Histology T Stage Grade Histology N-stage (months) 
1 48 OF Gc T4a HG Tcc' T4a HG Toc N3 11 - + 
2 67. F  MVAC T3 HG Toc T3b HG TSG No 12 - + 
3P>x 49 M Gc T3b HG Tcc' T3b HG Tcc* NO 17 - + 
4 49 =F Gc T4 HG TCC: T4a HG Tcc' N2 31 - + 
5 58M Gc T3 HG TCC T2b HG TCC N3 19 - + 
6 70 M Gc T4a HG ToC T3b HG Toc N2 28 - + 
7 72 M Gc T3 HG Toc? To N/A N/A No 15 - + 
8 81 M EC T3 HG Tec? T3b HG tcc N14 9 - + 
9 59 OF Gc T3b HG TCC T2a HG TCC N3 28 - - 
10 65 M Gc T3b HG Toc To N/A N/A No 24 + - 
1 70 M Gc T4a HG TEC T4a HG TOC NO 43 + - 
12 72 M Gc T3a HG Toc To N/A N/A NO 28 + - 
13 61 M Gc T4a HG ToC 11 HG TGC No 52 + - 
14 57M Gc T4a HG ToC T3a HG Toc No 27 + + 
15 74° =#M Gc T2b HG Toc Tis HG Toc NO 31 + - 


Pt — patient; NAC — neoadjuvant chemotherapy; NED — no evidence of disease; DOD — dead of disease; GC — 
gemcitabine+cisplatin; MVAC — methotrexate, vinblastine, doxorubicin, cisplatin; EC — etoposide+carboplatin; HG 
— high grade; TCC — transitional cell carcinoma ('-with squamous differentiation, ?- with squamous and glandular 
differentiation, °-with neuroendocrine features, *-with squamous and sarcomatoid differentiation) 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Human bladder urothelial carcinomas and 

their CK14 status pre- and post-neoadjuvant chemotherapy. a, Table 
summarizing the clinical information of 15 patients with bladder urothelial 
carcinomas, with paired pre- and post-chemotherapy tissues (n = 15). PDX-3 
was derived from cancer tissues from patient 3 (bold). b, Patient subgroups 
showing an enrichment (increase) or persistence (maintain high expression) 
(left) or a resolution (absence) (right) of CK14 staining after chemotherapy 


treatment. c, d, Representative images of CK14 immunohistochemistry 
staining (original magnification, X20), sub-classified as enrichment/ 
persistence (c) and resolution (d) of CK14 staining in matching bladder 
urothelial carcinoma tissues obtained pre- and post-neoadjuvant 
chemotherapy. Representative staining patterns of CK14 high-infiltrative 
staining (>25%), CK14 low- infiltrative staining (<25%), CK14 basal-restricted 
staining, and CK14 resolution are individually indicated. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Cytotoxic chemotherapy induces CK14* CSC d, Representative images demonstrating immunofluorescence staining of 
proliferation despite reducing tumour size. a, Relative change in xenograft | pHH3 (red) and CK14 (green) in chemotherapy-treated and vehicle-treated 
tumour volume from multiple xenograft tumour lines in response to GC xenograft tumours. Yellow arrows indicate CK14~ pHH3" cells, white arrows 
chemotherapy or vehicle treatment (n = 6 per group). Xenograft tumours were _ indicate CK14* pHH3” cancer cells. e, Graph quantifying the change in 
derived from primary urothelial carcinoma patients (PDX-1 and PDX-2). phospho-histone H3 positive (pHH3°) proliferating cells within CK14~ 
b, Quantification of the percentage of CK14~ cancer cells in chemotherapy- cancer cells (n = 6 per group). All data represent mean + s.e.m. Box plots in 
treated and vehicle-treated xenograft tumours. c, Representative images b show twenty-fifth to seventy-fifth percentiles, with line indicating the median 
demonstrating immunofluorescence staining of CK14* cancer cells in and whiskers indicating the smallest and the largest values. *P < 0.05; 
chemotherapy-treated and vehicle-treated xenograft tumours. **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001 (two-tailed Student’s t-test). Scale bar, 100 um. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Methodology to purify CK14* cells for functional 
evaluation of sphere-forming and tumorigenic properties. a, Generation ofa 
reporter construct to isolate viable CK14~ bladder cancer cells by FACS. 

A previously reported and validated human KRT14 gene promoter fragment 
was subcloned into a promoterless lentiviral construct that encodes a red 
fluorescent protein, DD-tdTomato. b-d, T24 high-grade urothelial carcinoma 
cells were stably transduced with the KRT14 reporter construct. FACS analysis 
validated that Tm* CK14* cells (red) represent a subpopulation of previously 
reported CD44*CD49f" tumorigenic cells. e, Purified Tm* CK14" cancer 
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cells demonstrated greater sphere-forming ability than Tm” CK14 cancer 
cells in vitro (biological duplicates). f, Tm CK14™ bladder cancer cells are 
approximately 60-fold enriched for tumorigenic cells when engrafted in 
immunocompromised mice in vivo. Summary of tumour engraftment 
efficiency and image demonstrating tumour size after transplantation of 10, 50, 
500 and 5,000 Tm* CK14* or Tm” CK14~ cancer cells as purified by FACS. 
Data represent mean and range (e) and mean + s.e.m (f). ***P < 0.001 
(two-tailed Student’s t-test). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Cell viability of purified Tm* CK14* and 11 consecutive days of chemotherapy treatment in vitro. The percentage of 
Tm’ CK14 cancer cells after GC chemotherapy treatment in vitro (raw viable cells defined as annexin V- PI is shown in the bottom left quadrant of 
FACS data for Fig. 1h). Dot plots depict FACS analyses showing cell viability each plot. Experiments were performed in biological duplicates. 

of Tm* CK14* (red) and Tm™ CK14 (black) cancer cells following 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Cell cycle profiles of purified Tm* CK14* and from Tm* CK14* (red) and Tm” CK14~ (black) cancer cells after 11 
Tm” CK14 cancer cells after GC chemotherapy in vitro (raw FACS data _ consecutive days of chemotherapy treatment in vitro. Experiment was 
for Fig. 1i). Histogram plots depict original FACS analyses of cell cycle profiles _ performed in biological duplicates. PI, propidium iodide. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | LRCCs are mutually exclusive to active 
proliferative cancer cells. a, b, Immunofluorescence staining to locate LRCCs 
(green, IdU*) at 0, 4 and 8 weeks of chase periods in patient-derived urothelial 
carcinoma xenograft (PDX-1) (a) and xenograft established from T24 high- 
grade urothelial carcinoma cells (b). c, d, Bar graph quantifying the percentage 
of LRCCs in patient-derived xenograft (PDX-1) (c) and immortalized cancer 
xenograft (T24) (d) at various chase periods (n = 4). e-g, Immunofluorescence 


o wn 


staining to evaluate the localization of LRCCs (green, IdU*) and proliferating 
cells (red) using CldU (e), proliferating cell nuclear antigen (PCNA; f) or 
phospho-histone H3 (pHH3; g) in high-grade urothelial carcinoma (T24) at 
steady state. h, Immunofluorescence co-staining to locate IdU* LRCCs, 
CldU™ proliferating and CK14* cancer cells at various time points after GC 
chemotherapy. Data shown in c and d represent mean + s.e.m. Scale bars, 
100 pm. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Celecoxib abrogates CK14* cancer cell 
enrichment after GC chemotherapy in T24 and PDX-3 xenografts. a, In vivo 
treatment protocol recapitulating clinical regimen of one chemotherapy cycle 
in the presence or absence of celecoxib treatment. b, Immunofluorescence 
staining examining the percentage of CK14™ cancer cells in representative T24 
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xenograft tumours from various treatment groups. Scale bars, 1,000 um. 

c, Immunohistochemical staining examining the percentage of CK14~ cancer 
cells in representative PDX-3 xenograft tumours from various treatment 
groups. Scale bars, 1,000 lm. Images in b and c are representative of n = 6 
tumours analysed for each treatment group. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Co-administration of aspirin diminishes 
thrombosis without impairing adjuvant effect of celecoxib. 

a, Antithrombotic effect of aspirin measurable by tail bleeding time. 

b, Temporal percentage change in tumour size after two cycles of celecoxib 
plus GC combination chemotherapy in the presence or absence of aspirin 
(n = 12 per group). c, Dynamics of COX1 and COX2 expression after GC 
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10 20 30 40 


chemotherapy, data shown for T24 cancer cells (displayed are representative 
blots from n = 3 experiments). All data represent mean + s.e.m., tumour 
volume measurements shown in b are relative to mean tumour volume at 
day 0. *P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001 (one-way ANOVA followed by 
Dunnett’s test for multiple comparisons); ns, not significant. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Enrichment of the ‘wound-response gene 
signature’ in chemoresistant bladder urothelial carcinomas. a, GSEA 
validated an enrichment of the ‘wound-response gene signature’ (GO:0009611) 
in a panel of non-responding (or chemoresistant) human urothelial bladder 
carcinomas (n = 20; GSE48277), by comparing post-chemotherapy to pre- 
chemotherapy cancer tissues. Heat map demonstrates part of the genes within 
leading edge, including the COX2 gene PTGS2. b, Enlarged heat map for Fig. 4g. 
c, Enlarged heat map for Fig. 4h. d, Bioinformatics analysis of chemoresistant 
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cancers in a panel of non-responding (or chemoresistant) human urothelial 
bladder carcinomas (n = 20; GSE48277) validated a significant increase 

of PTGS2 in post-chemotherapy tissues in comparison to matching pre- 
chemotherapy tissues. e, Dot plots representing the scoring of COX2 staining in 
bladder urothelial carcinoma tissues obtained pre-neoadjuvant chemotherapy 
in two subgroups of patients with different response to neoadjuvant 
chemotherapy (subgroups described in Extended Data Fig. la-c). 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Schematic model: recurrent CSC repopulation —_ promote this CSC repopulation. In vivo administration of celecoxib effectively 


and its manifestation of chemoresistance. Cytotoxic chemotherapy abolishes this PGE,/COX2-mediated wound response gene signature, and 
effectively induces apoptosis but paradoxically elicits a wound response of attenuates progressive manifestation of chemoresistance in preclinical 
bladder cancer stem cells to proliferate and repopulate residual tumours. models of human urothelial carcinomas. 


Release of PGE, from neighbouring apoptotic cancer cells is sufficient to 
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T-B-cell entanglement and ICOSL-driven 
feed-forward regulation of germinal centre reaction 


Dan Liu’*, Heping Xu'*+, Changming Shih', Zurong Wan', Xiaopeng Ma’, Weiwei Ma’, Dan Luo't & Hai Qi! 


The germinal centre (GC) reaction supports affinity-based B-cell compe- 
tition and generates high-affinity bone-marrow plasma cells (BMPCs)'*”. 
How follicular T-helper (T};) cells regulate GC selection is not clear*”. 
Using competitive mixed chimaera, we show here that, beyond the 
role in promoting Ty development*’, ICOSL (inducible T-cell co- 
stimulator ligand, also known as ICOSLG) is important for individual 
B cells to competitively participate in the GC reaction and to develop 
into BMPCs. Using intravital imaging aided by a calcium reporter, 
we further show that ICOSL promotes an ‘entangled’ mode of Tpy- 
B-cell interactions, characterized by brief but extensive surface engage- 
ment, productive T-cell calcium spikes, and B-cell acquisition of CD40 
signals. Reiterated entanglement promotes outer-zone co-localization 
of outcompeting GC B cells together with Tpy cells, affording the 
former increased access to T-cell help. ICOSL on GC B cells is up- 
regulated by CD40 signals. Such an intercellular positive feedback 
between contact-dependent help and ICOSL-controlled entanglement 
promotes positive selection and BMPC development, as evidenced by 
observations that higher-affinity B-cell receptor variants are enriched 
in the ICOSL™®* fraction, that numerically disadvantaged ICOSL- 
deficient GC B cells or BMPCs exhibit strong affinity compensation 
in competitive chimaera, and that when GC competition proceeds 
without ICOSL, selection of high-affinity variants in otherwise nor- 
mal GC reactions is impaired. By demonstrating entanglement as 
the basic form of GC T},—B-cell interactions, identifying ICOSL as 
a molecular linkage between T-B interactional dynamics and pos- 
itive selection for high-affinity BMPC formation, our study reveals 
a pathway by which Tyy cells control the quality of long-lived hum- 
oral immunity. 

Immunization studies of Cd45.2 */* Icosl/~:Cd45.1*'* Icosl*!* (Cd45.1 
and Cd45.2 are also knownas Ptprc’ and Ptprc’, respectively) 50:50 mixed 
chimaeras clearly reveal a critical role for ICOSL in maintaining the com- 
petitiveness of individual B cells to participate in the GC reaction and to 
develop into BMPCs (Supplementary Note 1 and Extended Data Fig. 1a-j). 
Using the well-established OT-II/MD4 co-transfer system’, we did not 
observe by intravital imaging any significant difference in contact dura- 
tion between OT-II cells and wild-type or ICOSL-knockout MD4 cells 
at the T-B border or in and around GC clusters (Extended Data Figs 1k-1 
and Supplementary Video 1). However, when T-B contacts in and around 
GCs were examined under higher magnifications, T cells appeared to inter- 
act with knockout and wild-type MD4 B cells differently. As exemplified 
in Fig. la and Supplementary Video 2, T cells more frequently wrapped 
the wild-type B cells with abruptly extended cellular protrusions, creating 
alarge contact area on which the two cell bodies became briefly ‘entangled’, 
even without fully stopping migration. Contacts with knockout B cells 
involved less extensive surface engagement, with the T cells often remain- 
ing in a migratory, ‘passing’ shape. To quantitate such differences, on the 
2-dimensional z-projection image we calculated the maximal proportion 
of the T-cell perimeter in contact with the B cell as the ‘surface engage- 
ment index’ (SEI) for a given interaction incidence (Fig. 1b). As shown in 


Fig. 1c, the average knockout SEI was significantly reduced (mean + 
s.e.m., 32 + 1.0% versus 39 + 1.0%, P< 0.001). This difference did not 
result from difference in size of the two B-cell populations (Fig. 1d) or 
irrelevant green fluorescent protein (GFP) or dsRed transgenic effects 
(Extended Data Fig. 2 and Supplementary Video 3). Knockout and wild- 
type SEI distributions could be fitted with Gaussian curves intersecting 
at 38% (Fig. le), above which essentially all contacts involved entangled 
morphologies like the cell highlighted in Fig. 1b. We thus define entangled 
contacts as those with an SEI above 38% and ‘passing’ contacts as those 
below. Entangled contacts were short-lived but overall lasted longer than 
passing contacts by ~1 min (Fig. 1f; mean + s.e.m., 3.5 + 0.2 versus 2.5 + 
0.2 min per incidence). T-B entanglement requires T-cell-receptor stimu- 
lation because T cells were exclusively in passing mode and exhibited no 
difference in contact surfaces when encountering individual non-presenting 
wild-type or knockout B cells (data not shown). 

To verify if T-B entanglement is functionally productive, we measured 
calcium responses by T cells in vivo using a fluorescence resonance energy 
transfer (FRET) calcium reporter, yellow Cameleon (YC)-Nano-50~ 
(refs 9,10) (see Supplementary Methods, Extended Data Fig. 3 and 
Supplementary Video 4 for technical details and demonstration). We 
imaged areas around the apical outer edges of the GC light zone, where 
GC B cells are not overcrowded and T-B contacts are individually iden- 
tifiable. The total cytoplasmic YFP fluorescence tracked migrating T cells; 
the fractional change in the normalized FRET signal intensity, AR//Ro, 
reflects the change in intracellular Ca** concentration at time t as com- 
pared to the no-contact reference state 0 of the same T cell before a contact. 
As exemplified in Fig. 1g and Supplementary Video 5a, b, significant 
calcium fluxes were observed in T cells during entangled but not passing 
contacts. Using a stringent threshold of the mean AR,/Rg being no less 
than 50%, pronounced calcium spikes were observed in 28 out of 49 (57%) 
entangled contacts, including those lasting for no more than 2 min, and in 
2 out of 39 (5%) contacts in the passing mode (Fig. 1i). Thus, T—B entan- 
glement is associated with productive triggering of the T cells. Next, we 
imaged the calcium response of T cells contacting Icos!'~ GC B cells. 
As exemplified in Fig. 1h and Supplementary Video 5c, entangled con- 
tacts with knockout B cells were associated with detectable but subdued 
calcium fluxes in the T cells (Fig. 1j; mean + s.e.m. of AR,/Ro for 49 wild- 
type versus 30 knockout contacts, 52 + 6% versus 32 + 7%; P< 0.05). 
To gauge the overall productivity of contact events involving the two 
B-cell types, the mean AR,/R, of each contact was multiplied by its dura- 
tion to obtain the area under the curve as the time-integrated calcium 
response index (TICRI; Fig. 1k). As shown in Fig. 11, while TICRIs of 
passing contacts were comparably very low regardless of the ICOSL ex- 
pression (knockout, 31 + 10; wild type, 32 + 12; P = 0.9), TICRIs of entan- 
gled contacts with wild-type B cells were close to three times as high as 
those with knockout B cells (wild type, 326 + 47; knockout, 124 + 26; 
P<0.001). Therefore, short but entangled T-B contacts are function- 
al, and their productivities are markedly reduced without ICOSL, a con- 
clusion further supported by additional imaging analyses of the T-cell 


1Tsinghua-Peking Center for Life Sciences, Laboratory of Dynamic Immunobiology, School of Medicine, Tsinghua University, 100084 Beijing, China. *School of Life Sciences, Tsinghua University, 100084 
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Figure 1 | GC T-B entanglement controlled by ICOSL and ICOS. a-f, OT-II 
T cells, Icosl*'* and Icos! ‘~ MD4 B cells visualized 96-120 h after hen egg 
lysozyme (HEL)-OVA immunization. a, Typical ‘entangled’ and ‘passing’ 
behaviours (arrowheads). See corresponding Supplementary Video 2. Scale bar, 
20 um. b, Surface engagement index (SEI). Numbers in yellow denote the 
proportion of the T-cell perimeter (blue) engaged in contact with the B cell 
(yellow). The maximal proportion reached during a contact is defined as its SEI. 
Scale bar, 10 tum. ¢, SEI scatter-plots for 114 Icosl*'* and 102 Icosl/~ 

B cells. d, Perimeters of analysed B cells. Lines denote the means. e, f, SEI 
histograms and fitted Gaussian curves (R? for goodness of fit: Tcosl~'~, 0.853 
Icos*'*, 0.80) (e) and plot of contact duration against SEI (f); the dotted line 
marks 38%, at which the two curves intersected. Numbers in parentheses are 
mean + s.e.m. contact duration. g-I, Calcium imaging of YC-Nano-50°?- 
transduced OT-II T cells contacting Icos!*'* or Icos’~ dsRed MD4 B cells 


calcium response in the densely packed light zone core (Supplemen- 
tary Note 2, Extended Data Fig. 4 and Supplementary Video 6). 

To test whether ICOSL co-signalling promotes the delivery of the contact- 
dependent help signal CD40L (CD40 ligand), we examined CD40L mobi- 
lization from the intracellular store of effector T cells''’*. As shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 5, within 3-5 min of ex vivo T-cell receptor stimu- 
lation, a time scale consistent with the brevity of T-B entanglement in 
GCs, ICOS (inducible T-cell co-stimulator) co-signalling enhanced CD40L 
externalization to the cell surface. Moreover, its effect can be replicated 
bya calcium ionophore. Therefore, ICOSL-ICOS interactions not only 
promote the extent of surface engagement during brief, entangled T-B 
contacts but also promote the rapid surface display of CD40L molecules. 


Time-integrated calcium index 
Contact duration (min) 


96-120 h post-immunization. g, h, Fluorescence overlay (left) or pseudo-colour 
FRET ratio (R) images (right) of OT-II cells in passing or entangled contact 
with MD4 cells (g) or OT-II cells in entangled contact with Icos!*'* or Icosl/~ 
MD4 cells (h). Scale bar, 10 um; CFP, cyan fluorescent protein; YFP, yellow 
fluorescent protein. i, Plot of the mean AR,/Ry against contact duration of 39 
passing and 49 entangled contacts. Data pooled from three experiments. The 
dotted line indicates mean AR,/Ry = 50%. j, Plot of the mean AR,/Rp against 
contact duration of entangled contacts with 49 Icos!*'* or 30 Icosl'~ MD4 B 
cells. Data for Icos! ‘~ cells pooled from two experiments. The dotted line 
indicates mean AR,/Ry = 50%. k, AR,/Ro traces over time for the highlighted 
OT-II cells in g and h; dotted vertical lines indicate the contact duration. 

1, Time-integrated calcium indices (TICRI) of all genotypes and contact types. 
Red lines denote means; ***P < 0.001. See corresponding Supplementary 
Video 5. 


Consistent with these effects, messenger RNA sequencing analyses of 
ICOSL-knockout and wild-type GC B cells sorted from the same animals 
indicated that knockout cells were significantly deprived of transcrip- 
tional imprints of CD40 signalling (Extended Data Fig. 6). We conclude 
that T-cell help in GCs is mainly delivered through entangled contacts, 
those that are brief, non-stable, but involve extensive cell surface engage- 
ment and rapid CD40L mobilization specifically controlled by ICOSL- 
ICOS co-stimulation and calcium signalling. 

Access to Ty; cells is limiting in GCs**. To test whether differential 
entanglement as a result of different ICOSL expression would influence 
how B cells compete for GC Try cells, we imaged dynamic behaviours 
of Icos!*'* MD4 GC B cells facing a numerical majority of competing 
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ytl+ 


Icosi or Icosl!”/~ MD4 GCB cells, which differ in the ability to entan- 
gle Ty; cells but have identical, fixed B-cell receptor (BCR) specificity. 
The tester Icosl*/* MD4 B cells and the competing cells were transferred 
at a 1:40 ratio. Asa result, the entire GC proper could be visualized as a 
‘solid’ fluorescent mass of the competing population, whereas individual 
tester cells were readily identified. Our imaging fields were chosen so 
as to contain large numbers of T cells inside the GC, largely correspond- 
ing to the light zone. As shown in Supplementary Video 7, around 96 h 
post-immunization when GCs initially formed, the tester GC B cells 
were scattered throughout the GC proper, while the OT-II Ty; cells were 
also evenly distributed. However, as the competition with the under- 
performing knockout GC cells progressed for approximately 24 h, the 
tester MD4 B cells began to be localized to the outer area of the light 
zone (Fig. 2a and Supplementary Video 8). By contrast, the tester cells 
remained evenly distributed throughout the light zone when compet- 
ing with wild-type GC B cells that can equally entangle with Ty cells 
(Fig. 2a and Supplementary Video 9). Quantitative analyses of the edge 
localization index (ELI), which is the normalized distance to the closest 
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Figure 2 | Coordinated outer-zone localization of outcompeting IcosI*'* B 
cells and associated Ty; cells. a, Icosl*'* tester MD4 B cell tracks (green) and 
OT-II Tyy tracks (blue) in GCs composed of a majority of Icosl*'* (left) or 
Icos!_'~ (right) competing MD4 cells. The GC proper is highlighted as a red 
isosurface (top) or left unmarked (bottom). Patterns represent six mice imaged 
in three experiments. See corresponding Supplementary Videos 8 and 9. b, Top 
panel, ELI histograms of tester B cells and fitted Gaussian curves (R? for 
goodness of fit: Tcosl~'~, 0.84; Icos*'*, 0.79; P calculated by extra sum of 
squares F-test; see Extended Data Fig. 7 for ELI quantitation). Bottom panel, 
outward GC edge-crossing fractions of tester B cells. Lines denote means. 

c, Frequencies of the light zone (LZ) phenotype in tester and competitor B cells 
under the two conditions. Data pooled from two experiments; NS, not 
significant. d, Top panel, ELI histograms of Tyy cells and exponential decay- 
fitted curves (R? for goodness of fit: Icosl'~, 0.89; Icost!*, 0.87; P 

calculated by extra sum of squares F-test). Bottom panel, population ELI 
medians of tester B and corresponding Ty; cells. Error bars in b and dare s.e.m. 
of 6 or 5 independent experiments. *P < 0.05, ***P < 0.001. 
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GC edge (see Extended Data Fig. 7 for details), and the outward border- 
crossing index, which is the fraction of cell tracks that crossed the GC 
border from inside to out, demonstrated that outcompeting tester B cells 
in the light zone were concentrated towards and more often outwardly 
crossed the GC edge (Fig. 2b). These data suggest that a GC-exiting pos- 
ture is induced in some GC B cells following competitive acquisition of 
sufficient T-cell help. At the same time, the overall light-zone-dark-zone 
distribution of the tester cells did not significantly change between the 
two conditions of competition (Fig. 2c), consistent with continued GC 
recycling". Strikingly, as the tester GC B cells became distributed towards 
the outer zone under the outcompeting but not the equal-competing 
condition, so did many OT-II Ty cells (Fig. 2a, d, e and Supplementary 
Videos 8 and 9). The coordinated outer-zone distribution of Tp cells 
and GC B cells that have outcompeted for T-cell help is reminiscent of 
human tonsil GCs, in which outer zones are enriched in plasmacytoid 
cells and T cells with abundant intracellular CD40L"!. Therefore, al- 
though ICOSL-controlled T-B entanglement is brief, when reiterated, 
it could facilitate a small number of GC B cells with an advantage in 
entangling Tpy cells to dominate access to T-cell help. 

These results raise the interesting possibility that, rather than simply 
conferring a basal competence to entangle with Ty; cells, ICOSL on indi- 
vidual GC B cells may be dynamically regulated in positive correlation 
with their acquisition of Tpy help signals (for example, CD40L) and/or 
BCR signals, potentially giving rise to feed-forward dynamics that can 
focus help signals to high-affinity B-cell variants and to drive BMPC de- 
velopment. To test this, we compared ICOSL expression on naive and GC 
B cells and found that individual GC B cells expressed lower but much 
more varied levels of ICOSL than naive B cells (Fig. 3a). When freshly 
isolated B cells containing both GC and non-GC B cells were stimulated 
through the BCR or CD40 receptor, GC but not non-GC B cells uniquely 
responded to CD40 stimulation by ICOSL upregulation (Fig. 3b). BCR 
stimulation actually downregulated ICOSL on both GC and non-GC B 
cells. CD40-mediated ICOSL upregulation on GC B cells was also observed 
in vivo (Fig. 3c). Furthermore, acutely increased provision of a full com- 
plement of T-cell help signals, as achieved by infusion of OVA323 peptide 
to mice immunized with 4-hydroxy-3-nitrophenylacetyl hapten (NP)- 
OVA in the presence of transferred OT-II cells, also increased ICOSL 
expression on GC B cells in vivo (Fig. 3d). Therefore, T-cell help in the 
form of CD40L can drive ICOSL upregulation on GC B cells in vivo. 

It seems that an intercellular feed-forward loop between ICOSL- 
controlled acquisition of contact-dependent T-cell help and the help- 
promoted ICOSL upregulation may regulate GC competition and promote 
positive selection. Such a model predicts that increases in the BCR affinity 
could be positively translated into increased ICOSL levels through reit- 
erative entanglement with T cells, and thus high-affinity mutants should 
more likely be found in GC B cells that express the highest levels of 
ICOSL. We thus analysed the primary NP-specific response in B6 mice, 
in which V};186.2-carrying B-cell clones dominate the GC, while a W33L 
mutation in the Vj confers a tenfold increase in the NP-specific affinity” 
and is frequently found in the BMPC compartment"*. NP-binding GC 
B cells expressing the highest (top 10%) and the lowest (bottom 25%) 
ICOSL levels were sorted 9.5 days post-immunization and subjected to 
V}4186.2 sequence analyses. As shown in Fig. 3e, 42 out of 94 unique 
sequences harboured the W33L mutation in the ICOSL"®" group, while 
only 14 out of 67 ICOSL'*” clones were found to carry this mutation 
(P = 0.001), whereas the total mutation loads were comparable between 
the two (mean = s.e.m., 3.5 + 0.2 versus 3.2 + 0.2, P= 0.3). 

The ICOSL-driven feed-forward model also suggests that high-affinity 
BCRs should compensate for the disadvantage that ICOSL-knockout 
GC B cells experience while competing against wild-type counterparts 
for T-cell help in the same host. To test this, we analysed BCR sequences 
of NP-binding GC B cells from mixed chimaeras. As shown in Extended 
Data Table 1, to gauge the counter-selection against ICOSL-knockout 
cells, we divided the ratio of W33L frequencies in knockout and wild- 
type cells of the knockout:wild-type chimaera by the same ratio in the 
parallel wild-type:wild-type chimaera and obtained a counter-selection 
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Figure 3 | Dynamic ICOSL regulation and ICOSL-driven feed-forward GC 
selection. a, Staining profiles, coefficient of variance (CV) and robust CV 

(50 X (intensity at 84.13 percentile — intensity at 15.87 percentile) + median) of 
ICOSL expression on splenic GC and non-GC B cells. Data are mean + s.e.m. 
of three mice (*P < 0.05; **P < 0.01) from one of more than three similar 
experiments. b, Fold changes of surface ICOSL expression on GC or non-GC B 
cells that were stimulated with anti-IgM or anti-CD40 or isotype-matched 
control antibodies for 2 or 8h, with medium control set as unit 1. Data 
presented are mean + s.e.m. of 4 (2h) or 3 (8h) independent experiments 

(*P < 0.05; ** P<0.01; *** P<0.001). ¢ d, Ex vivo ICOSL expression on 
splenic GC or non-GCB cells 8 h after injection with 200 pig anti-CD40 antibody 
or PBS into NP-KLH-immunized B6 mice (c) or after injection with 100 Lg 
OVA393-339 peptide into OT-II-transferred, NP-OVA-immunized B6 mice 
(d). Data represent three similar experiments. i.v., intravenous; ip., 


index of 1.9, which indicates strong selection against ICOSL-knockout 
cells in the mixed GC. When the BMPC compartment was analysed 
(Extended Data Table 2), the counter-selection index was 2.5, revealing 
even stronger counter-selection against and affinity-compensation for 
the ICOSL deficiency. Notably, in both the GC and the BMPC compart- 
ments of the knockout:wild-type chimaera, wild-type cells carried a lower 
mutation load, suggesting that these advantaged cells experience not 
only relaxed selection but probably also a shortened GC residence while 
being positively selected for output (Supplementary Notes 3 and 4). 
Therefore, in both the GC and BMPC compartments of knockout: wild- 
type chimaeras, numerically disadvantaged knockout cells are indeed 
of higher comparative affinities because of compensation for counter- 
selection. 

To test whether the ICOSL-driven feed-forward mechanism is required 
for positive selection and affinity maturation in the GC, we transferred 
polyclonal dsRed-expressing wild-type or ICOSL-knockout Bé6 sple- 
nocytes into MD4 recipient mice that were subsequently immunized 
with NP-KLH (keyhole limpet haemocyanin) (Fig. 3f), thereby creating 
a system in which the majority of follicular bystander B cells express 
ICOSL but antigen-specific GC precursor B cells do or do not. Consis- 
tent with the fact that ICOSL-ICOS interactions between antigen-specific 
T and B cells do not appreciably impinge on long-lasting, stable T-B con- 
jugation at the T-B border (Extended Data Fig. 1k) and are not strictly 
required for the formation of GCs’, GCs in both settings developed 
(Fig. 3g), comparably harboured GC Tpy cells (Fig. 3h), and accumulated 


intraperitoneal. e, W33L frequencies among unique V186.2 sequences (total 
numbers at the centre of the circles) of ICOSL# (top 10%) and ICOSL'*Y 
(bottom 25%) NP-specific GC B cells in B6 mice 9.5 days after NP-KLH 
immunization. Data are pooled from 3 experiments (P calculated by Fisher’s 
exact test; mutation rates in mean = s.e.m.). f-i, GC competition in the presence 
or absence of ICOSL expression by GC B cells. f, The protocol to induce 
NP-specific GCs from ICOSL-knockout (KO) or wild-type (WT) precursors. 
g, Gates for sorting dsRed-expressing, NP-specific GC B cells (left) and the 
magnitude of GC responses by ICOSL-knockout or wild-type precursors at 
day 13 (right); lines denote means. h, Representative histology of the two types 
of GCs. Scale bars, 50 Lum. i, Mutation rates (mean + s.e.m.) and W33L 
frequencies among V};186.2 sequences of NP-specific GC B cells at day 9 and 
day 13 (P calculated by Fisher’s exact test). One of two sets of experiments 
with similar results is shown. 


mutations over time (Fig. 3i). Notably, however, the selection for otherwise 
dominant high-affinity W33L mutants became significantly slower and 
inefficient during GC competition in the absence of ICOSL (Fig. 3i). 
Therefore, the ICOSL-driven feed-forward loop is required for optimal 
positive selection and affinity maturation in the GC (Supplementary 
Note 5; see Extended Data Fig. 8 for a schematic representation). 

The brevity of T-B entanglement, probably dictated by intrinsic Tpy 
properties and GC microenvironment, particularly suits the need to dis- 
criminate B cells in competition, because T cells may gain a larger dynamic 
range of help signal output by using the surface contact area and ICOSL 
co-signalling intensity as variables during reiterative interactions with 
B cells. The identification of a receptor-ligand pair on the cell surface, 
ICOSL and ICOS, that specifically promotes GC selection in a feed- 
forward fashion may lead to novel strategies for tailoring affinity fea- 
tures of vaccine-induced responses in the future. 

Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 


and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Mice. B6 (Jax 664), CD45.1 (Jax 002014), GFP-expressing (Jax 4353), CFP-expressing 
(Jax 4218), dsRed-expressing (Jax 6051), Icosl'~ (Jax 4657), OVA323_339-Specific 
T-cell receptor transgenic OT-II (Jax 4194), and HEL-specific Ig-transgenic MD4 
(Jax 2595) mice were from the Jackson Laboratory. Relevant mice were interbred to 
obtain CFP OT-2, Icos!*/* GFP MD4, and Icos!*’* or Icos!/~ dsRed MD4 mice. 
All mice were maintained under specific-pathogen free conditions, and used in accor- 
dance with governmental and institutional guidelines for animal welfare. Age- and 
sex-matched donor or recipient mice were randomly chosen to be included in 
different treatment groups for comparison, typically involving 4 or 5 per group, and 
completely independent animal studies were always repeated at least twice, but up 
to 6 times. No blinding was necessary for animal experiments involved in this study. 
Immunization. To measure NP-specific response in B6 mice or various chimaeras, 
the animals were intraperitoneally injected with 100 tg NP-KLH (Biosearch Tech- 
nologies) mixed with 1 jg lipopolysaccharide (LPS) (Sigma) in alum (Thermo 
Scientific). To visualize cognate T-B interactions at the T-B border and in the GC 
or to conduct RNA sequencing (RNA-seq) analysis of MD4 GC B cells, recipients 
of OT-II T cells and MD4 B cells of indicated genotypes were subcutaneously 
immunized with a suspension of 0.5 j1g LPS and alum in PBS supplemented with 
30 tg HEL-OVA, which was made by chemical crosslinking with a HydraLink 
conjugation kit (SoluLink) as previously described”®. 

Cell culture, retrovirus and in vitro transduction. Naive T cells or B cells were 
isolated using the Negative CD4 T-cell Isolation Kit or the Naive B-cell Isolation 
Kit (Miltenyi Biotec) according to the manufacturer’s protocols. Retroviral trans- 
duction of mouse lymphocytes was done as previous described’. 

Flow cytometry. Spleen, lymph node or bone marrow cells were washed, blocked 
with a mixture of 10% goat and rabbit serum and 20 jig ml”! 2.4G2 antibody 
(BioXcell), and then stained with antibodies of indicated specificities in MACS 
buffer. Staining reagents included AlexaFluor700 anti-CD4, APC-Cy7 anti-CD19, 
phycoerythrin (PE) anti-ICOSL, streptavidin-allophycocyanin (APC), streptavi- 
din-PE and biotinylated anti-ICOSL purchased from Biolegend; eFlour450 anti- 
IgD, eFlour450 anti-IgM, eFlour450 anti-CD45.2, PE-Cy7 anti-CD45.1, FITC GL7, 
AlexaFluor700 anti-CD38 and AlexaFluor700 anti-B220 from eBioscience; PE anti- 
CD95, PE anti-CD40L, PE-Cy7 anti-CD95, biotinylated anti-IgM*, APC anti-CD138 
and V450 anti-Grl from BD Biosciences; NP(8)-conjugated PE (Biosearch Technol- 
ogies) was used to stain for NP-binding cells. Isotype-matched non-specific antibod- 
ies were from the same sources. Cells were typically stained on ice with primary 
reagents for 60-90 min followed by staining with secondary reagents for 30 min. 
Data were collected on an LSR II cytometer (BD) and analysed with FlowJo software 
(TreeStar). Dead cells and cell aggregates were excluded from analyses based on 
7-AAD staining (Biotium) and FSC-H/FSC-A characteristics. 

Mixed bone-marrow chimaeras and measurement of competitive competencies. 
CD45.2 B6 mice were lethally irradiated by X-ray (500 rad X 2) and then intrave- 
nously transferred with 4 X 10° bone-marrow leukocytes from donors of indicated 
genotypes at 1:1 ratio. Chimeras were used for immunization 8 weeks after recon- 
stitution. Without enriching for stem cells, the final ratio between the genotypes in 
lymphocytes of the chimaeric animals can significantly deviate from 1:1. To mea- 
sure the competency of Icos!/~ or Icosl*'* CD45.2 B cells in competition with 
CD45.1 B cells to become GC B cells (CD19 Fas‘ GL7"), BMPCs (BM B220'°" 
CD138"£"), or antigen-specific memory B cells (NP-binding*IgD~IgM~ CD47 
CD19* CD38"), the ratio of CD45.2 and CD45.1 cells in each compartment for 
each immunized mouse was individually normalized against the CD45.2:CD45.1 
ratio in the splenic reference B-cell compartment of the same mouse. For convenience 
of combined staining and efficient utilization of splenic tissues from individual mice, 
the reference compartment was interchangeably defined as CD19* IgD* Fas GL7~ 
or CD19*IgD*, or CD19*B220*CD138~ phenotype. 

In vitro calcium assay. To examine calcium response of T cells, in vitro activated 
T cells were stained with 2 1M Indo-1 (Invitrogen) in RPMI medium without serum 
at 37 °C for 30 min, washed twice with cold RPMI containing 1% serum, and then 
incubated with crosslinking biotinylated anti-CD3 and/or anti-ICOS antibodies as 
indicated at 4°C for 30 min. After being washed twice and incubated at 37 °C for 
5 min, the baseline Indo-1 fluorescence was collected for 1 min, and then strepta- 
vidin was added to a final concentration of 80 jg ml ' before continuous collection 
of fluorescence signals for additional 5 min. 

CD40L mobilization assay of T cells activated in vivo. B6 mice were transferred 
with 2.5 X 10° GFP-expressing OT-IIT cells and then immunized with 100 jig NP- 
OVA intraperitoneally. Seven or eight days later, total splenocytes were isolated, 
stimulated and stained by a previously described protocol with modifications’”. In 
brief, cells were incubated with 0.25-1 1g ml’ biotinylated anti-CD3 antibody 
together with biotinylated anti-ICOS or matching isotype control antibody for 
30 min on ice and then washed 3 times with ice-cold PBS before being further 
incubated with 80 11g ml’ streptavidin in the presence of PE-labelled anti-CD40L 
or matching isotype control antibody for precisely 3 or 5 min at 37 °C. Cells were 
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then immediately washed with large volumes of PBS three times, before being either 
further processed for additional surface staining or directly analysed ona cytometer. 
An additional group without the initial anti-ICOS incubation but with 1 1M iono- 
mycin added together with the streptavidin was always included. The OT-II T cells 
were identified by their internal GFP fluorescence, and splenocytes from 2 or 3 mice 
were pooled for each experiment. To quantitate the effect of ICOS co-stimulation, 
background-subtracted CD40L MFI values for treated cells were normalized against 
background-subtracted CD40L MFI for un-stimulated cells to calculate fold changes. 
ICOSL measurement of GC and non-GC B cells stimulated ex vivo. Total CD19* 
B cells were isolated by CD19 Microbeads (Miltenyi Biotec) from B6 mice 12 days 
after NP-KLH immunization. The mixture of GC and non-GCB cells was cultured 
at 1 X 10° per ml in complete RPMI media supplemented with 10 ug ml‘ anti- 
IgM or 10 pg ml‘ anti-CD40 or their isotype-matched control antibodies. Two or 
eight hours later, cells were recovered, stained for 7-AAD, CD19, IgD, GL7, Fas and 
ICOSL, and analysed on an LSR II. Non-GC resting B cells were identified as 
7-AAD~ CD19*IgD*GL7°"Fas” while GC B cells were identified as 7-AAD~ 
CD19*IgD~ GL7*®"Fas"2", Of note, the apparent fraction of GC B cells in the 
mixture progressively decreased over the 8-h culture period, consistent with their 
rapid death rate in vitro, while the surviving GC B cells can still be analysed. 
ICOSL measurement of GC and non-GC B cells stimulated in vivo. B6 mice 
intraperitoneally immunized with NP-KLH were intravenously injected on day 14 
with agonistic anti-CD40 antibody at 200 jg per mouse. Additional B6 mice that 
were transferred with 2.5 X 10° OT-II T cells and then intraperitoneally immunized 
with NP-OVA were intravenously given OVA3 3 339 antigenic peptide at 100 Lg 
per mouse. Eight hours after these treatments in vivo, mice were killed and sple- 
nocytes were stained and analysed as in the ex vivo assay described above. 
RNA-seq and gene set enrichment analysis (GSEA). B6 mice were transferred 
each with a combination of 4 X 10° Icos!_’~ dsRed MD4 B cells, 4 X 10° Icos*’* GEP 
MD4B cells, and 10° OT-II T cells and then subcutaneously immunized with HLE- 
OVA. At 120h post-immunization, the two types of MD4 GC B cells were sorted 
from the draining lymph node on an Aria III based on their GFP or dsRed fluores- 
cence combined with CD19, GL7 and Fas expression. A total of 10° sorted cells were 
subjected to total RNA isolation with the RNeasy Micro kit (Qiagen), and resulting 
RNA was prepared by the Ovation RNA-Seq System (Nugen) for high throughput 
sequencing on a Genome Analyzer II. GSEA analysis was carried out using the GSEA 
software from the Broad Institute'”'*. Genes commonly expressed (10,338 genes at 
reads per kilobase of transcript per million reads mapped > 1) by the two types of 
GCB cells were ranked by the log2_Ratio_of_Classes metric. Genes that were upre- 
gulated by at least threefold following 2-h or 4-h anti-CD40 or anti-IgM stimulation 
as reported in ref. 19 were used as the test gene sets for analysis of enrichment. 
V186.2 sequence analysis of NP-specific BMPCs or GC B cells. To analyse Vy 
sequences of NP-specific BMPCs, single NP-PE* CD138*B220°“IgM"IgD~ Gr-17 
bone marrow cells were sorted 21 days after intraperitoneal NP-KLH immunization. 
Single cells were lysed by incubation at 60 °C for 5 min in the lysis buffer and then 
reverse-transcribed to complementary DNA using the Superscript CDNA Synthesis 
Kit (Invitrogen) using the manufacturer’s suggested protocol. V}4186.2 fragments 
were amplified by nested PCR using the following primers (first sense primer: 5'- 
CTCTTCTTGGCAGCAACAGC-3’, first antisense primer: 5’-GCTGCTCAGAG 
TGTAGAGGTC-3’; second sense primer: 5’-GTGTCCACTCCCAGGTCCAAC- 
3’, second antisense primer: 5’-GTTCCAGGTCACTGTCACTG-3’). PCR products 
(400 base pairs) were purified by gel electrophoresis and then directly sequenced. 
Mutations introduced during reverse transcription or PCR are essentially nil due to 
averaging’. To analyse BCR sequences of NP-specific ICOSL™®" or ICOSL’°’” GCB 
cells, NP-PE* GC B cells of the desired ICOSL characteristics were sorted from B6 
mice that were immunized with NP-KLH 9.5 days previously. Approximately 50 
cells were sorted into 1 well of a 96-well plate, and multiple wells of 50-cell sorts 
from each experiment were processed in parallel by the protocol for single cells as 
above. The resulting PCR product was cloned into a T vector (Takara), and indi- 
vidual bacterial colonies were picked for sequencing. Identical Vj; sequences were 
counted only once as one clone, and the final result was compiled with unique 
clones for each category. To analyse BCR sequences of dsRed-expressing wild-type 
or ICOSL-knockout GC B cells in MD4 recipients, instead of NP-PE, NIP-BSA-biotin 
(Biosearch Technologies) combined with streptavidin-APC was used to identify 
antigen-specific B cells. 

Intravital imaging of T-B-cell interactions and dynamic distribution patterns. 
The basic setup and procedure for intravital two-photon imaging of mouse lymph 
nodes were essentially the same as previously described”"*. To compare duration of 
contacts between OT-II T cells and Icos!*’* or Icos!'~ MD4 B cells at the T-B 
border, the two types of B cells were interchangeably labelled with 2 14M CMFDA 
or 4M CMTPX, and the T cells were labelled with 75 14M CMF,HC before adop- 
tive transfer. Imaging at a wavelength of 800 nm was conducted 30 to 72 h after HEL- 
OVA immunization. Contact duration was scored manually. To examine T-B contacts 
and their dynamic localization behaviours at the GC stage, CFP OT-II T cells, GFP 
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or dsRed Icosl*/* MD4B cells, and dsRed Icos!_/~" MD4 B cells were used. To image 
these cells, the laser was tuned to 850-880 nm to achieve a good compromise for the 
three fluorescent proteins involved. To capture cell-cell contacts in GCs with high 
spatial resolution, imaging was conducted using a X25 water immersion lens 
(NA = 1.05) at a zoom factor of 3 and a z-step of 1.5 um. A typical imaging run 
was 60 min in length. Off-line analyses were conducted using the Imaris software 
(Bitplane) and ImageJ. Cell-cell contacts were always verified in 3D views. Cell 
migration was analysed with an Imaris automatic cell tracking module aided with 
manual verification, and tracks that lasted less than 1 min were excluded from 
analysis. The cell-cell surface engagement index as defined in Fig. 1 was analysed 
on Z-projection images with manual outline of the cell perimeter and cell-cell 
contact interface in a double-blinded manner, while measurements were done 
automatically in ImageJ. To image dynamic distribution patterns of Icosl*/* and 
Icosl-/~ MD4 GC B cells in relationship with Tpy cells, a zoom factor of 1 anda 
z-step of 3 tm were used. Typical fields of view cover GC volumes rich in T cells. 
For imaging experiments mentioned above, parameters of adoptive transfer are 
as follow: (1) imaging of T-B interactions at the T-B border at ~30-72h post- 
immunization, 2 X 10° Icos!'/* GFP MD4 cells + 2 10° Icos!'~ dsRed MD4 
cells + 10° CFP OT-II cells; (2) imaging of GC T-B interactions at 4-5 days post- 
immunization, 10° Icos!*/* GFP MD4 cells + 2 X 10° Icos!~'~ dsRed MD4 cells 
+3 10° Icos! /~ ‘dark’ MD4 cells + 10° CFP OT-II cells; (3) imaging of GC B- 
and T-cell dynamic distribution at 4-5 days post-immunization, 2 X 10* Icosl*/* 
GFP MD4 cells + 7.8 X 10° Icosl/~ or Icosl*’* dsRed MD4 cells + 10° CFP OT-II 
cells. 

Intravital calcium imaging of Tpy cells. The genetically encoded FRET-based 
calcium reporter YC-NanoS0°” was modified from TN-XXL°” (a gift from H. 
Wekerle)'® and YC-nano50 (a gift from T. Nagai)’. A total of 5 x 10° OT-IIT cells 
transduced with the YC-Nano50°” reporter were transferred into B6 mice together 
with 5 X 10° dsRed MD4 B cells, without any unlabelled MD4 B cells. Four to five 
days after immunization with 30 ug HEL-OVA, the draining lymph node was imaged 
at 830 nm with a zoom factor of 2. To correlate calcium responses of individual T 
cells with their contacts with B cells, it was necessary to establish a no-contact 
reference state (Ry) before the contact was analysed. Care was thus taken to image 
fields that were not over-crowded with GC B cells, as in the apical outer edge of the 
light zone where individual contacts could be identified and tracked. The typical 
no-contact reference period of the analysed T cells was 3 to 5 min. See Extended 


Data Fig. 3 for additional details on the analytical protocol. In separate experiments, 
calcium responses of individual T cells were also analysed in the dense core of the 
light zone. Because T-B contacts here cannot be individually identified or tracked 
due to the dense packing of GCB cells, the reference state (Ro) of T cells could not be 
defined in a self-referential, internally controlled manner as above. Instead, we used 
the average state of all T cells that were outside of the GC and were not in contact 
with any dsRed MD4B cells at any time during the imaging session as the reference 
state, denoted as Ry’ for analysing T cells inside the GC LZ during the same imaging 
session. Technical details of using the R,’ are provided along with quantitative results 
in Extended Data Fig. 4. 

Movie making and playback. Image sequences were annotated in Adobe Photo- 
shop when necessary and rendered as movies with Adobe AfterEffect. Ratiometric 
images of the calcium imaging were calculated by RatioPlus plugin of Image]. All 
movies are played back at 20 frames per second unless indicated otherwise, and 
timestamps are all minutes:seconds. 

Statistical analysis. Statistical tests with appropriate underlying assumptions on 
data distribution and variance characteristics were used. Except when noted other- 
wise, two-tailed Student’s t-tests were used to compare endpoint means of different 
groups. Regression and graphing were done with Prism (GraphPad). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | ICOSL-mediated control of GC and BMPC 
competencies of antigen-specific B cells and the lack of effects of ICOSL- 
ICOS interactions on cognate T-B contact duration in vivo. a, Schematic 
diagram of the protocol of making 50:50 bone marrow (BM) chimaera using 
CD45.1 wild-type (WT) BM cells mixed with CD45.2 ICOSL wild type or 
ICOSL-knockout (KO) bone marrow cells. b, A schematic diagram depicting 
the role for follicular non-presenting (pMHC***), bystander B-cell ensemble in 
promoting ICOS-driven, PI3K-dependent motility of T cells and their 
recruitment into the follicle from the T-B border. c, A schematic diagram 
depicting the reduced but non-abrogated effect on follicular recruitment of T 
cells by the non-presenting bystander B-cell ensemble in the Icosl!*'*:Icosl~/~ 
50:50 mixed bone marrow chimaera. d, Percentages of total GC B cells in 
CD19* cells in chimaeras of indicated types at indicated time points after 
immunization with NP-KLH. These are the same chimaeric mice analysed 
below. e, Equation for calculating CD45.2 competitive competencies. 

f-h, Pseudo-colour scatter plots show gating strategies and the scatter plots 
show CD45.2 competency values in individual chimaeric mice for the 
CD19‘ GL7""Fas"'8" GC compartment at day 7, 14 and 21 post- 
immunization (f), the B220°"CD138"" BMPC compartment at day 21 

(g), and the NP-binding, isotype-switched splenic memory compartment at 
day 21 (h) following immunization with 100 1g NP-KLH (examples in g and 
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h from the same mouse assayed for both BMPC and memory B cells). Each 
symbol represents one mouse. Lines denote the means. Data are pooled from 3 
(day-7 GC, day-21 memory), 4 (day-14 GC), or 5 (day-21 BMPC) experiments. 
The percentages in parentheses were ratios of mean values between 
knockout:wild-type and wild-type:wild-type. i, Percentages of plasma cells 
developed from Icos!*'* or Icosl"'~ MD4 B cells at day 5 after HEL-OVA 
immunization in recipient mice that were also given OT-II cells. j, Development 
of NP-specific splenic plasma cells in knockout:wild-type and wild-type:wild- 
type mixed chimaera 6 days after NP-KLH immunization. The competitive 
competency is calculated according to e. k, T-B interactions in the presence or 
absence of ICOSL on the B-cell partner. Left, the T-B border distribution 
pattern of CFP OT-II T cells and Icos!*’* MD4 GEP B cells and Icos! ’" MD4 
dsRed B cells 36-72 h post-immunization in the draining lymph node taken 
after intravital imaging analyses; follicle identified by IgD staining, each CFP* T 
cell highlighted with a circle; scale bar, 50 jim. Right, contact duration 
between OT-II T cells and the two types of MD4 B cells as measured by 
intravital imaging (See also Supplementary Video 1a). 1, Interactions between 
CFP OT-II T cells and GFP Icosl*'* or dsRed Icos!~/~ MD4 B cells visualized 
96-120h after HEL-OVA immunization. Duration of T-B contacts involving 
114 Icosl*/* and 102 Icos!-‘~ events pooled from 2 experiments. See 
Supplementary Video 1b and corresponding contact area analyses in Fig. 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Comparable Ty}; entanglement with GFP and 
dsRed MD4 B cells. To rule out potential effects of GFP and dsRed transgenes 
on T-B contact, CFP OT-II T cells and co-transferred GFP Icos!*/* and dsRed 
Icosl*/* MD4 B cells were visualized 96-120 h after HEL-OVA immunization 
precisely as done in Fig. la-f. a, Duration of contacts involving 106 GFP and 
102 dsRed Icos!*'/* MD4 B cells pooled from 2 experiments. b, Time-lapse 
images showing ‘entangled’ behaviours of OT-II T cells (arrowheads) 
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contacting the two types of B cells; time is shown as min:s. See corresponding 
Supplementary Video 3. Scale bar, 20 tum. c, Scatter plots of the SEI for 106 
GFP and 102 dsRed MD4 B cells. d, Perimeters of analysed B cells of the two 
types. e, f, SEI histograms and fitted Gaussian curves (R” for goodness of fit: 
GFP, 0.79; dsRed, 0.79) (e) and the plot of SEI against contact duration (f); the 
dotted line indicates 38%. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | FRET-based calcium imaging of Tpy cells in vivo. 
a, Domain composition of the YC-Nano-50°” calcium reporter, containing the 
calcium-binding module (CaM-linker-M13) from YC-Nano-50 from ref. 9, 
and the FRET pair from the codon-diversified CFP and cpCitrine described in 
ref. 10. b, A diagram of the calcium-sensing FRET process. The normalized 
2-photon excitation efficiency of CFP and YFP at 830nm is ~80% and ~5%, 
respectively. c, Formulas for quantitative parameters. d-f, Demonstration of 
analysing calcium fluxes of Ty cells in response to antigen in vivo. MD4 GCs 
were induced and imaged as described in Methods. During the imaging session, 
100 ug OVA323_339 peptide was intravenously injected to acutely trigger the 
OT-II T cells. d, Image sequences of four time points, two before and two after 
the OVA injection. For each time point, middle: fluorescence overlay; scale bar, 
50 um; left, two representative T cells tracked by iso-surfaces built on YFP 
fluorescence; right, pseudo-colour FRET ratio image (R image, as defined in c) 
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Original image Ratiometric image 
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calculated pixel by pixel by the RatioPlus plug-in of ImageJ. Note cell no. 1 is 
within the GC proper in the lower left corner, while cell no. 2 is in the area 
immediately surrounding the GC. e, AR,/Ro calculated according to ¢ for the 
two T cells tracked in d. Dotted lines indicate the time of OVA injection. Ry here 
is the average R of all trackable time points before OVA injection. Total 
fluorescence intensity signals from voxels encapsulated within the iso-surface 
(cell) were used to calculate Ry and R,. Fluctuations of AR,/Rp seen in cell 

no. 1 before OVA injection likely reflect triggering by endogenous B cells in the 
GC. f, Mean AR,/Ro averaged over the first 5 min after OVA injection for 19 
OT-II T cells imaged in 2 independent experiments. The dotted line indicates 
an average 50% increase in R over Ro. The mean AR,/Rp is an internally 
referenced parameter and can be used to compare cells imaged in different 
sessions. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Calcium imaging of Tyy cells in the core LZ 
densely populated with MD4 B cells. Intravital imaging of YC-Nano-50©°?- 
transduced OT-II T cells was done as in Fig. 2h-] except with imaging fields 
covering the core light zone and a change of reference state definition. 

a, Formulas for quantitative parameters. Of note, Ro’, as an ensemble average of 
all T cells outside GCs without ever contacting MD4 B cells in the imaging 
session, is theoretically equivalent to the average of Ros of all T cells quantitated 
in Fig. 2.b, A AR,/R,’ trace to illustrate the sensitivity of maximum AR,/R,’ 
quantitation and the insensitivity of mean AR,/R,’ quantitation due to 
averaging of infrequent high-amplitude calcium spikes. c, d, Maximum (c) or 
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mean (d) AR,/Ro’ of 55 OT-II T cells visualized in Icos!*'* GCs and 67 in 
Icosl~'~ GCs. Data were pooled from three experiments. e, f, For comparison, 
maximum (e) or mean (f) AR,/Ro of all 88 OT-II T cells contacting Icosl*/* 
MD4 GC B cells and 88 contacting Icos!‘~ cells that were analysed in Fig. 2h-1 
are shown. Note comparable sensitivities of c and e in detecting differences 
between T cells under the two conditions. The apparent failure of d to detect 
differences between the two conditions is consistent with prevailing short GC 


T-B contacts and infrequent high-amplitude calcium spikes averaged out by 
relatively idle periods. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | ICOS co-stimulates calcium signalling and 1M ionomycin according to the mobilization assay protocol detailed 


CD40L mobilization. a, b, Calcium fluxes detected by Indo-1 in T-cell blasts in the Methods. One of two experiments with similar results is shown. 
that were incubated on ice with biotinylated anti-CD3 or anti-ICOS or isotype _ d, Quantitation of four independent ICOS co-stimulated CD40L mobilization 


control antibodies separately (a) or incubated with the indicated mixture of assays (left, each matched symbol denoting one experiment) and the histogram 
anti-CD3 anti-ICOS or isotype control antibodies on ice (b) before streptavidin _ overlay from one representative experiment (right). Background-subtracted 
stimulation at 37 °C. Data represent three independent experiments. CD40L MFI on un-stimulated cells is defined as unit 1. The P values were 

c, Surface staining of CD40L following stimulation for 3 (left) or 5 (right) calculated with paired t-tests. 


minutes with 0.25 wg ml’ anti-CD3 plus 5 pg ml * anti-ICOS or isotype or 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Gene set enrichment analysis of IcosI*’* and 
Icos!‘~ MD4 GCB cells. B6 mice were transferred with GFP IcosI*/* and 
dsRed Icos!'~ MD4 B cells together with OT-II T cells and immunized with 
HEL-OVA. MD4 GC B cells of the two genotypes were sorted from the draining 
lymph nodes 120h post-immunization and subjected to transcriptome 
analysis by RNA-seq. a, The gating strategy for sorting. b-d, GSEA analysis was 
carried out using GSEA software from Broad Institute'”'*. RNA-seq data of the 
two types of GC B cells were ranked by the log2_Ratio_of_Classes metric. 
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(left) or 4-h (middle) anti-CD40 or anti-IgM (right) stimulation as reported in 
ref. 18. Compared to Icos!‘~ GC B cells, Icosl‘’* cells in vivo are strongly 
imprinted with the transcription signature that is significantly upregulated by 
prolonged CD40 signalling. c, d, Genes in the core enrichment for the CD40 
(4h) group, presented as a cluster-analysed heatmap of expression levels (log2- 
transformed RPKM) of the two types of cells (c) or as subclasses manually 
categorized according to Gene Ontology (http://www.geneontology.org) 

(d). Nine genes that were either unclassifiable or with unknown functions were 
omitted. 
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d, = Shortest distance to the GC edge 
on the XY plane at time point t 


D = Longest distance from the 
GC center to the edge 
Maximum of a, 


a = Edge localization index (EL/) 


Extended Data Figure 7 | Calculation of the edge localization index (ELI). _ cell to the GC iso-surface is calculated by a custom Matlab script as d,. The 
To analyse imaging data presented in Fig. 3, the GC volume is detected and maximal value of d, for a given cell represents its longest distance away from the 
marked by an iso-surface using dsRed fluorescence of the competitor GC cell | GC edge. The maximal radius of the GC on a xy plane is defined as D. The 
population. Individual T or B cells within the GC are tracked, as represented by maximum of d, fora given cell divided by D is the edge localization index of the 
the green dot and line trace here. At any time point f, the shortest distance ofthe __ cell. The closer ELI is to 0, the closer the cell is located to the GC edge. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | A schematic representation of entanglement and 
ICOSL-driven feed-forward GC selection. a-d, Normally T»; cells display a 
low level of CD40L on the cell surface, which can in principle be used by any GC 
B cells that constitutively express the CD40 receptor, regardless of ICOSL 
expression (a); GC B cells carrying BCR of the same specificity but different 
affinities present different amounts of peptide-MHC (major histocompatibility 
complex) complexes (red dot: peptide epitope) (b, c), and utilize the 
intercellular feed-forward loop (d) differently. More intense peptide-MHC 
antigen presentation coupled with ICOSL costimulation leads to enhanced 
calcium response and better entanglement by the T cell (i); the calcium 


response triggers rapid CD40L externalization from the intracellular store (ii), 
and far more CD40L becomes available and used by the presenting B cell (iii); 
CD40L signals and probably additional help signals from the T cells 

promote ICOSL surface expression (iv), which prepare the B cells for more 
efficient entanglement with the T cells. Note that one B cell does not need to 
repeatedly entangle with the same T cells, and there must be a way by which 
ICOSL is down-modulated even on outcompeting GC B cells. ICOSL 
downregulation by BCR signalling as suggested in Fig. 3 could be a potential 
mechanism (not depicted). 
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tations in NP-binding GCs at day 9.5 in mixed chimaera 
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F Counter- 
Genotype (number of clones Vu186.2 Vuy186.2 Mutations (mean+SEM) per . i F b : 
sequenced) usage mutated V186.2 gene * W33L in V4186.2-carrying clones Selection Index 
CD45.2 Icosi" (37) 37/37 37/37 3.540.2 23/37 (62%) 
p<0.001 p=0.6 
CD45.1 Icos!* (32) 32/32 31/32 2.340.2 22/32 (69%) 62% / op 
36% / 
78% 
CD45.2 Icos/"* (47) A47I47 43/47 2.740.3 17/47 (36%) =1.9 
p=0.4 p<0.001 
CD45.1 Icos/"* (36) 36/36 35/36 3.1+0.3 28/36 (78%) 
*Mann-Whitney non-parametric test for mutation rates. Fisher's exact test for W33L frequencies between the two cell types within the same chimaeras. “The counter-selection index as measured by ratios of 
W33L frequencies reflects the selective pressure that |COSL-knockout B cells experience after normalization of inherent difference between CD45.1 and CD45.2 cells. Unit 1 means neutral (or at the 
competition equilibrium), while values greater than 1 indicate a higher pressure and more stringent selection against ICOSL-knockout B cells. It is currently unclear why CD45.2 wild-type cells harbour significantly 


fewer W33L mutants than CD45.1 counterparts in the wild-type: wild-type chimaera (17/47 versus 28/36). CD45.2 and CD45.1 GC B cells were sorted from chimaeric mice of indicated types on day 9.5 post NP- 
KLH immunization and subjected to V,, sequence analyses. See Supplementary Notes 3 and 4 for additional details on appropriate interpretation of these and related results. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | V,, mutations in NP-binding BMPCs at day 21 in mixed chimaera 


. Counter- 
Genotype (number of clones VH186.2 Vu186.2 Mutations (meantSEM) per W33L in V,186.2-carrying clones ° Selection Index 
sequenced) usage mutated Vy186.2 gene c 
CD45.2 Icos!” (46) 46/46 40/46 2.540.2 33/46 (72%) 
p<0.05 p<0.05 
CD45.1 Icos!* (39) 35/39 24/35 1.740.3 16/35 (46%) TERI cog 
44%] 
69% 
CD45.2 Icos/"* (35) 34/35 26/34 2.140.4 15/34 (44%) =25 
p=0.7 p=0.05 
CD45.1 Icos/"* (33) 32/33 29/32 2.3+0.3 22/32 (69%) 


*Mann-Whitney non-parametric test for mutation rates. Fisher's exact test for W33L frequencies between the two cell types within the same chimaeras. ‘The counter-selection index as measured by ratios of 
W33L frequencies reflects the selective pressure that ICOSL-knockout B cells experience after normalization of inherent difference between CD45.1 and CD45.2 cells. Unit 1 means neutral (or at the 
competition equilibrium), while values greater than 1 indicate a higher pressure and more stringent selection against ICOSL-knockout B cells. CD45.2 and CD45.1 BMPCs were sorted from chimaeric mice of 
indicated types on day 21 post NP-KLH immunization and subjected to V}, sequence analyses. The non-V,,186.2 sequences recovered were V,,186.2 analogues of the J558 V,, family, which were previously 
observed as frequent in early NP-specific GCs but outcompeted by 186.2 clones by the time of peak GC response”°. Data in this table were generated in series of chimaera experiments conducted 2 years before 
those in Extended Data Table 1. See Supplementary Notes 3 and 4 for additional details on appropriate interpretation of these and related results. The CD45.2 NP-binding BMPC competency, calculated as in 
Extended Data Fig. 1, is 0.44 + 0.1 and 1.01 + 0.1 in the Icos!~/~:Icos!*’* and Icos!*’*:Icos/*’* chimaeras, respectively (mean + s.e.m. of 4 independent experiments, P< 0.01). 
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EFF-1-mediated regenerative axonal fusion requires 
components of the apoptotic pathway 


Brent Neumann’, Sean Coakley'*, Rosina Giordano-Santini'*, Casey Linton’, Eui Seung Lee”, Akihisa Nakagawa’, Ding Xue” 


& Massimo A. Hilliard’ 


Functional regeneration after nervous system injury requires tran- 
sected axons to reconnect with their original target tissue. Axonal 
fusion, a spontaneous regenerative mechanism identified in several 
species, provides an efficient means of achieving target reconnection 
as a regrowing axon is able to contact and fuse with its own separated 
axon fragment, thereby re-establishing the original axonal tract’. 
Here we report a molecular characterization of this process in 
Caenorhabditis elegans, revealing dynamic changes in the subcellu- 
lar localization of the EFF-1 fusogen after axotomy, and establishing 
phosphatidylserine (PS) and the PS receptor (PSR-1) as critical com- 
ponents for axonal fusion. PSR-1 functions cell-autonomously in the 
regrowing neuron and, instead of acting in its canonical signalling 
pathway’, acts in a parallel phagocytic pathway that includes the 
transthyretin protein TTR-52, as well as CED-7, NRF-5 and CED-6 
(refs 9-12). We show that TTR-52 binds to PS exposed on the injured 
axon, and can restore fusion several hours after injury. We propose 
that PS functions as a ‘save-me’ signal for the distal fragment, allow- 
ing conserved apoptotic cell clearance molecules to function in re- 
establishing axonal integrity during regeneration of the nervous system. 

Axonal fusion, which occurs spontaneously in several invertebrate 
species’, is a highly efficient means to re-establish the connection be- 
tween an injured neuron and its target tissue; the proximal axon which 
is still attached to the cell body regrows towards, reconnects, and fuses 
with its separated distal fragment. We and others have shown that axonal 
fusion occurs in C. elegans mechanosensory neurons*’. However, the 
genetic components of this process remain largely unidentified, with 
the nematode-specific fusogen, epithelial fusion failure 1 (EFF-1), the 
only protein known to be involved’. 

We expressed green fluorescent protein (GFP) specifically within the 
six mechanosensory neurons of C. elegans (Fig. 1a) and performed laser 
axotomy of the posterior lateral mechanosensory (PLM) neurons. We 
then analysed severed axons that re-established a contact between the 
regrowing proximal axon and its separated distal fragment (Extended 
Data Fig. 1); maintenance, or inhibition of degeneration of the distal 
axonal fragment, was used as evidence of successful fusion, whereas de- 
generation indicated unsuccessful fusion’. In wild-type animals, 80% of 
axons that displayed proximal-distal reconnection underwent success- 
ful fusion (Fig. 1b, d). EFF-1, a trimeric fusogen similar to class-II viral 
fusion proteins’*“, mediates a wide range of fusion events in C. elegans’*"°, 
including the sculpting of dendritic arbors through self-fusion of exces- 
sive branches’’. Animals lacking EFF-1 displayed a strong defect in axonal 
fusion* (Fig. 1c, d). To determine where EFF- 1 is required, we expressed 
a GFP-tagged version of this protein specifically in the mechanosensory 
neurons. This transgene could rescue the axonal fusion defect of eff-1 
null animals, indicating a cell-autonomous function of EFF-1 in PLM 
(Fig. 1d). Prior to axotomy, we observed EFF-1::GFP in an indiscrim- 
inate punctate pattern throughout the PLM cell body and axon (Fig. le 
and Extended Data Fig. 2a). Soon after axotomy, a ‘cap’ of EFF-1::GFP 
appeared on the membrane at the tips of both the proximal and distal 


segments by the cut site (Extended Data Fig. 2b, c). Following regen- 
erative growth, we consistently observed EFF-1::GFP on the membrane 
of the growth cone (Fig. 1f and Extended Data Figs 2d and 3a, b), sug- 
gesting rapid re-localization of EFF-1 to mediate fusion once contact is 
re-established. 

We speculated that axonal fusion might share similarities with apo- 
ptotic cell corpse clearance, in which plasma membrane phospholipid 
asymmetry is lost. PS, normally restricted to the cytoplasmic leaflet, be- 
comes externalized to the exoplasmic leaflet of the apoptotic cell, which 
enables its recognition by phagocytic cells'*. Two different loss-of- 
function deletions in the PS receptor gene psr-1 (refs 8 and 19) caused 
a strong reduction in axonal fusion (Fig. 2a, b). Furthermore, double mu- 
tants between eff-1 and psr-1 were no more defective than eff- 1 mutants 
(Fig. 2b), indicating that psr-1 and eff-1 are in the same genetic pathway. 
PSR-1 contains two highly conserved functional domains, an extracel- 
lular lysine-rich PS binding domain”, and an intracellular JmjC domain 
with multiple enzymatic activities** *. We expressed different versions 
of full-length psr-1 cDNA selectively in the mechanosensory neurons 
of psr-1 mutant animals. Expression of wild-type cDNA rescued axonal 
fusion (Fig. 2c), demonstrating that PSR-1 functions cell-autonomously 
within PLM. Next, we expressed psr-1 cDNA carrying mutations that 
disrupt either its PS binding activity (K308E/K315E)” or its Fe(11) bind- 
ing site (H192A/D194A) in the JmjC domain” and found that they no 
longer rescued the axonal fusion defect (Fig. 2c). Thus, PSR-1 requires 
both the extracellular PS binding domain and the intracellular JmjC 
domain for its cell-autonomous activity in axonal fusion. 

To determine where PSR-1 functions within PLM, we analysed the 
localization of a functional mCherry-tagged version of PSR-1 in this neu- 
ron (Fig. 2c). PSR-1 localized to the nucleus and mitochondria of PLM 
(Fig. 2d and Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). However, following axotomy, 
we observed an accumulation of PSR-1::mCherry towards the end of 
the regrowing proximal axon (Fig. 2d and Extended Data Fig. 4b). Thus, 
PSR-1 is normally confined to the nucleus and mitochondria of PLM, 
but may be re-localized following injury. 

PSR-1 functions in a signalling pathway that includes CED-2/CrkII, 
CED-5/Dock180, CED-12/ELMO and CED-10/RAC1 to mediate the 
recognition and removal of apoptotic cells****° (Fig. 3a). We found that 
other components of this engulfment pathway are not required for axo- 
nal fusion, as animals carrying mutations in ced-2, ced-5, ced-12, or ced-10 
were not defective (Extended Data Fig. 5a). Similarly, the core apoptotic 
pathway is not required, as mutations in CED-9/BCL-2, CED-4/APAF-1, 
or cell-killing caspase ced-3 did not significantly alter axonal fusion 
(Supplementary Table 1). Next, we analysed components of another, 
partly redundant cell corpse engulfment pathway, which includes the 
secreted PS binding protein TTR-52/transthyretin”, the lipid-binding 
protein NRE-5 (ref. 12), the membrane-bound CED-7/ABC transporter", 
the transmembrane receptor CED-1/LRP1/MEGF10 (ref. 27), and the 
intracellular adaptor CED-6/GULP?” (Fig. 3a). We found that TTR-52 was 
critical for successful axonal fusion (Fig. 3b and Extended Data Fig. 5b). 


1CJCADR, Queensland Brain Institute, The University of Queensland, Brisbane QLD 4072, Australia. Department of Molecular, Cellular, and Developmental Biology, University of Colorado, Boulder, 


Colorado 80309, USA. 
*These authors contributed equally to this work. 
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Figure 1 | EFF-1 mediates axonal fusion cell-autonomously and localizes to 
the membrane of growth cones. a, A wild-type (WT) zdIs5(Pmec-4::GFP) 
animal with fluorescent mechanosensory neurons. Anterior is left and ventral 
is down in this and all following images. Out of focus neurons are shown in grey 
in the schematic. Scale bar, 25 j1m. Image representative of 242 animals. 

b, Successful axonal fusion in a WT animal, 24h post-axotomy. Filled 
arrowhead points to the cut site; open arrowheads point to the fusion site. 
Scale bar, 25 um. Image representative of 75 animals. c, Defective axonal fusion 
in an eff-1(0k1021) mutant animal 48 h post-axotomy. Filled arrowhead 
points to the cut site. Scale bar, 25 um. Image representative of 54 animals. 
d, Quantification of axonal fusion in eff-1(0k1021) animals compared to WT, 
and cell-autonomous rescue with expression of Pmec-4::EFF-1::GFP in 
independent transgenic lines. Error bars indicate standard error of proportion. 


As TTR-52 is normally secreted from intestinal cells to bind PS exposed 
by apoptotic cells’®, we asked whether TTR-52 binding to PS also oc- 
curred after axonal injury. TTR-52 tagged with mCherry and expressed 
from a heat-shock promoter rescued the axonal fusion defect when in- 
duced either at the time of injury, or up to 6 h after injury (Fig. 3b and 
Extended Data Fig. 5c—g). We then used the same functional transgene 
to visualize TTR-52 before and after PLM axotomy. Following axotomy, 
TTR-52 rapidly localized to both the distal and proximal axon segments, 
with slightly stronger mCherry signals observed on the distal segment 
(Fig. 3d, e). These results suggest that TTR-52 functions as a secreted 
molecule that binds injured axonal fragments to mediate their regener- 
ative fusion. To further confirm that TTR-52 was binding PS, we ana- 
lysed the localization ofa secreted version of Annexin V (sAnxV), a highly 
efficient and specific calcium-dependent PS binding protein”’. PS was 
rapidly exposed on the proximal and distal PLM axon segments following 
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n values listed adjacent to each bar. P values from t-test: **P < 0.01, 

***P < 0.001 compared to WT, unless marked on graph. e, Single-plane 
structured illumination microscopy image of an intact axon carrying the 
transgene vdEx662(Pmec-4::EFF- 1::GFP; Pmec-4::mCherry) in an eff-1(0k1021) 
mutant background. Fluorescence profiles from line scan 1 illustrate the 
presence of EFF-1::GFP ona section of the axonal membrane. Scale bar, 10 tum. 
au, arbitrary units. Images representative of 15 animals. f, Single-plane 
structured illumination microscopy image 18 h post-axotomy (left and middle 
panels). Right panels, fluorescence profiles from line scans 2 and 3 (taken from 
middle panels) illustrate the presence of EFF-1::GFP on the membrane of 
the growth cone. Asterisks show out of focus sections. Scale bars, 10 um (left 
panel), 1 um (middle panels). Images representative of 3 animals. 


axotomy, with the sAnxV::mRFP signal strongest on the distal segment 
(Fig. 3f and Extended Data Fig. 5h). This localization pattern closely 
matched that of TTR-52::mCherry (Fig. 3d, e), supporting a model in 
which PS is exposed on the axonal membrane after injury and acts as a 
‘save-me’ signal for TTR-52 binding, thereby triggering reconnection 
and fusion. 

Next we examined the involvement of the other components of the 
TTR-52 engulfment pathway. Inactivation of ced-1 caused a modest 
defect, whereas animals lacking NRF-5, CED-7, or CED-6 displayed 
strong fusion defects (Fig. 3c and Supplementary Table 1). Double mu- 
tants between psr-1 and either ttr-52, ced-1, nrf-5, ced-7 or ced-6 were no 
more defective than single mutant animals (Fig. 3c and Supplementary 
Table 1), indicating that PSR-1 functions within this TTR-52-mediated 
pathway during axonal fusion. Similar to psr-1; eff-1 double mutant ani- 
mals (Fig. 2b), double mutants between eff-1 and either ttr-52, ced-1, 
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Figure 2 | PSR-1 functions cell-autonomously in regulating axonal fusion. 
a, Unsuccessful fusion in a psr-1(0k714) mutant animal 24h after axotomy. 
Bracket highlights the region of reconnection. Scale bar, 25 1m. Image 
representative of 14 animals. b, Quantification of successful fusion events in 
wild-type (WT, black bar), and single (white bars) and double (grey bar) 
mutant animals. c, Cell-autonomous rescue in psr-1(0k714) animals with 
expression of WT psr-1 cDNA (untagged or tagged with mCherry) in the 
mechanosensory neurons. Expression of psr-1 cDNA carrying mutations in the 
PS binding (K308E/K315E), or in the JmjC domain (H192A/D194A), fails to 
rescue the defect; representative results from the six independent lines 

tested. For b and ¢, error bars indicate standard error of proportion. n values 
within each bar. P values from t-test: *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, ***P< 0.001 
compared to WT unless marked on graph. NS, not significant. d, Single plane 
confocal images showing the localization of PSR-1::mCherry in PLM ina 
psr-1(0k714) mutant animal before axotomy (top two panels), and 4h 
post-axotomy (middle two panels). Bottom panels show magnified images of 
boxed regions to highlight accumulation of PSR-1 at the end of the regrowing 
proximal axon. Arrowheads point to cut site. Scale bar, 25 um. Image 
representative of 21 animals. 


ced-6 or ced-7 were no more defective than single eff-1 mutants (Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 3c), indicating that these genes act in the same genetic 
pathway. Importantly, overexpression of EFF-1 specifically in the mech- 
anosensory neurons could overcome the axonal fusion defects caused by 
mutation of either psr-1 or ttr-52 (Extended Data Fig. 3d), demonstrat- 
ing that EFF-1 functions genetically downstream of these molecules. No- 
tably, although mutations in some axonal fusion genes caused defective 
PLM regrowth, we found no correlation between regrowth and axonal 
fusion (Extended Data Fig. 6 and Supplementary Table 2). 
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Figure 3 | PSR-1 functions in the TTR-52 pathway during axonal fusion. 
a, Schematic of two partially redundant parallel pathways that mediate 
recognition and engulfment of apoptotic cells. b, TTR-52 is required for 
successful axonal fusion. Expression of TTR-52::mCherry rescues the defect 
when induced from a heat-shock (HS) promoter immediately after axotomy 
(Oh) and up to 6h post-axotomy. c, Mutations in genes acting in the ttr-52 
pathway reduce axonal fusion, and double mutants with psr-1 are not more 
defective than single mutants. For b and ¢, error bars indicate standard error 
of proportion. n values within each bar; P values from t-test: *P < 0.05, 
**P< 0.01, ***P < 0.001. d, Single plane confocal images showing the 
localization of TTR-52::mCherry in ttr-52(sm211) mutants to the PLM axon 
before axotomy and at several time points after transection. Filled arrowheads 
point to cut sites, asterisk highlights accumulation of TTR-52::mCherry at 
the injury site. Scale bar, 25 jm. Image representative of 22 animals. 
e, f, Quantification of the relative fluorescence levels of TTR-52::mCherry (e) 
and sAnxV::mREFP (f) on the distal and proximal PLM axonal segments 
after transection compared to mock surgery conditions. Error bars indicate 
standard error. n values for distal and proximal n = 22 (e) and n = 26 (f), for 
mock surgery n = 23 (e) and n = 21 (f). P values from Kolmogorov-Smirnov 
test: **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001 compared to mock surgery. 


Similar to the localization pattern of PSR-1, we observed that a func- 
tional tagged version of CED-6 (mRFP::CED-6) predominantly localized 
to mitochondria in PLM, and accumulated in the regrowing proximal 
segment after axotomy (Extended Data Fig. 7a—c). Next, we analysed 
localization of a tagged version of the ABC transporter, CED-7 (CED- 
7:mRFP), which could cell-autonomously rescue the axonal fusion de- 
fect (Extended Data Fig. 7a), and found a diffuse localization pattern 
throughout the PLM axon before, and at several time points after axot- 
omy (Extended Data Fig. 7d). Finally, we analysed the localization of 
NRE-5, a lipid-binding molecule that is normally secreted from the body 
wall muscle cells during apoptotic clearance’*. Using a mCherry-tagged 
version of NRF-5 expressed from a heat-shock promoter, we found that 
NRE-5 binds to the PLM axon after axotomy (Extended Data Fig. 7e, f). 
This suggests that, similarly to TTR-52, NRF-5 may recognize and bind 
to the exposed PS signal following injury. 

We have previously shown that, although axonal fusion is a highly 
specific process, non-specific fusion can occur when a second axon in 
close proximity to PLM is also severed’. The PLN axon fasciculates with 
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Figure 4| Apoptotic molecules mediate non-specific axonal fusion caused 
by mutation of unc-70. a, Schematic showing fasciculation between the axons 
of PLN (brown) and PLM (green). b, Loss of unc-70 causes spontaneous 
fusion between PLM (asterisk) and PLN (arrowhead) (appearance of GFP 

in PLN); single plane confocal image is shown. Scale bar, 10 jum. Image 
representative of 31 animals. c, The frequency of non-specific fusion 

events is strongly reduced in animals with mutations in eff-1, psr-1, ttr-52 
and ced-6. Error bars indicate standard error of proportion. n values shown 
adjacent to each bar. P values from t-test: ***P < 0.001 compared to 
unc-70(s1502). 


that of PLM (Fig. 4a), and when both axons are simultaneously trans- 
ected approximately 10% of animals undergo non-specific fusion be- 
tween these two neurons’. We observed a similar phenotype in animals 
deficient in UNC-70/B-spectrin, a genetic background in which the axons 
of C. elegans motor neurons undergo spontaneous cycles of breaks 
followed by regeneration”’. We observed that unc-70 mutant animals 
display aberrant PLM axonal morphology comprising breaks, loop struc- 
tures, and branching (Extended Data Fig. 8a, b), as well as transfer of 
fluorophores between PLM and PLN (Fig. 4b, c). Time-lapse imaging 
and a tethered-fluorophore assay demonstrated that this transfer of 
fluorophores occurred through fusion events, and was not due to aber- 
rant promoter activity (Extended Data Fig. 8c, d). These fusion events 
were dependent on the EFF-1 fusogen and required DLK-1, a mitogen- 
activated triple kinase essential for regeneration” (Fig. 4c and Extended 
Data Fig. 8e). Remarkably, we found that loss of psr-1, ttr-52, or ced-6 
caused a strong reduction in unc-70-induced PLM-PLN fusion (Fig. 4c). 
Analogous to our finding post-axotomy, we observed TTR-52::mCherry 
and sAnxV::mRFP binding to the PLM axon in unc-70 mutants (Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 9), suggesting that axonal damage induced by this 
genetic insult could also trigger the flipping of PS to the external sur- 
face of the membrane. 

Thus, recognition of separated distal segments by a regrowing axon 
is achieved by changes in lipid membrane composition, and is mediated 
by apoptotic clearance molecules with the fusogen EFF-1 acting down- 
stream to restore membrane and cytoplasmic continuity (Extended Data 
Fig. 10 and Supplementary Discussion). 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Strains and genetics. Standard techniques were used for C. elegans maintenance, 
crosses and other genetic manipulations”. All experiments were performed on her- 
maphrodites grown at room temperature (~22 °C) unless otherwise stated, and all 
strains were grown on OP50 bacteria, except for animals carrying the unc-70(s1502) 
mutation, which were grown on HB101 bacteria. The following mutations were 
used: LGI: ced-1(e1735), ced-12(bz187), dlk-1(ju476), sem-4(n1971); LGII: eff-1(ok 1021), 
eff-1(hy21); LGIII: ced-4(n1162), ced-6(n1813), ced-7(n2690), ced-9(n1950), ttr- 
52(sm211), ttr-52(tm2078); LGIV: ced-2(e1752), ced-3(n717), ced-5(n1812), ced-10 
(n3246), psr-1(0k714), psr-1(tm469); LGV: nrf-5(sa513), unc-70(s1502). The trans- 
genes used were: smIs119[Phsp16-2::ttr-52::mCherry]'°, smIs95[Phsp16-2::sAnxV:: 
mREP]”*, oxIs95[Ppdi-2::unc-70; Pmyo2::GEP]”’, qxIs92[Phsp::nrf-5::mCherry] (a 
gift from Xiaochen Wang), vdEx575[Pmec-4::psr-1(c) (10 ng pl 1), Podr-1::DsRed 
(30 ng pl © 1)], vdEx661/vdEx662/vdEx663[Pmec-4::EFF-1::GFP (5 ng ul); Pmec- 
4::mCherry (20 ng ul—!); Podr-1::DsRed (60 ng ul?)], vdEx705[Pmec-4::psr-1(c) 
(H192A/D194A) (10 ng pl); Podr-1::DsRed (30 ng pl ')), vdEx709[Pmec-4::psr- 
1(c)(K308E/K315E) (10 ng pl); Podr-1::DsRed (30 ng wl *)), vdEx851[Pmec-4:: 
eff-1 (Sng ul” 1): Podr-1::DsRed (60 ng pl” 1) ], vdEx862[Pmec-4::psr-1(c)::mCherry 
(2.5 ng pl 1). Podr-1::DsRed (25 ng wl 1)], vdEx876[Pmec-4::tomm-20::GEP 
(0.5 ng ul”); Podr-1::GEP (50 ng wl” 1), vdEx895[Pmec-4::mREP::ced-6 (5 ng” 1), 
Podr-1::DsRed (30 ng ul), vdEx998[Pmec-4::ced-7::mREP (2.5 ng ul); Podr- 
1::DsRed (30 ng wl~ 1], zdIs5[Pmec-4::GFP]. 

Molecular biology. Standard molecular biology techniques were used. The Pmec- 
4::EFF-1 plasmid was created by excising EFF-1 froma Podr-1::EFF-1 plasmid using 
Kpn I and Apa restriction enzymes, and cloning it in front of the Pmec-4 promoter 
in a Pmec-4::unc-54_3' UTR plasmid. To build the Pmec-4::EFF-1::GFP plasmid, 
eff-1 genomic DNA was amplified (fwd primer 5’ -ctagctagcatggaaccgccgtttgagtg- 
3’; rev primer 5’-gaaccggetttaatgtactggctactgctatag-3’) and cloned into the pSM- 
mCherry plasmid using Nhe I and Age I restriction enzymes, to obtain pSM::EFF- 
1::mCherry. The mec-4 promoter was then cloned from plasmid pSM::Pmec-4:: 
EFF-1 into pSM::EFF-1::mCherry using Sal I and Sph I restriction enzymes, to 
obtain Pmec-4::EFF-1::mCherry. Finally, an Age I/Apa I fragment from plasmid 
pCP.179 (ref. 33) (a gift from Shai Shaham) was cloned into Pmec-4::EFF- 
1::mCherry to obtain Pmec-4::EFF-1::GFP. The Pmec-4::psr-1(c) plasmid was gen- 
erated through insertion of a Bam HI/Age I psr-1 cDNA amplicon between the 
mec-4 promoter and the unc-54 3'UTR. The following primers were used: fwd 
primer 5’ -tcagtgggatccatgtcattagggcgagatag-3’; rev primer 5’-tcagtgaccggtttaaac 
tagcgagttctgaaaat-3’. The Pmec-4::psr-1(c)::mCherry plasmid was created in similar 
fashion, except a different reverse primer was used (rev primer 5’-tcagtgaccggtc 
gaactagcgagttctgaaaataag-3’) and the cDNA was cloned into a Pmec-4::mCherry:: 
unc-54_3'UTR plasmid. QuikChange mutagenesis (Agilent Technologies, Santa 
Clara, CA) was used to introduce the K308/K315E and H192A/D194A mutations, 
with the Pmec-4::psr-1(c) plasmid used as the template. The ced-6 gene was amp- 
lified from genomic DNA and inserted downstream of mRFP into a Pmec- 
4::mRFP::unc-54_3' UTR plasmid using Xma I and Age I restriction enzymes. The 
following primers were used: fwd primer 5'-tcagtccccgggaatggcaaaagacatttacaa 
gacc-3’; rev primer 5’ -tcagtcaccggtttattgcttcaaattcatcattttcg-3’. The Pmec-4::tomm- 
20::GFP plasmid was created by switching the mRFP fluorophore from a Pmec- 
4::tomm-20::mRFP™ plasmid using Age I and Eco RI restriction enzymes. Pmec-4:: 
ced-7::mRFP was created through insertion of full-length ced-7 cDNA upstream of 
the mREP sequence in a Pmec-4::mRFP::unc-54_3' UTR plasmid using Xma I and 
Nhe I restriction enzymes and the following primers: fwd primer 5’-tcagtgcccgg 
gatgaatagattgcgacaattctc-3’, and rev primer 5'-tcagtggctagcgacatgtgtggaatgggaaa 
tc-3’. 

Laser axotomy and microscopy. Animals were immobilized in 0.05% tetramisole 
hydrochloride on 4% agar pads. Axotomies were performed as previously described’, 
using a MicroPoint Laser System Basic Unit attached to a Zeiss Axio Imager Al 
(Objective EC Plan-Neofluar 100X/1.30 Oil M27). Axons were severed in L4 or 
one-day-old adult (for localization of TTR-52, sAnxV, and NRF-5) animals ap- 
proximately 50 jum anterior to the PLM cell body, visualized on a Zeiss Axio Imager 
Z1 microscope equipped with a Photometrics camera (Cool Snap HQ2; Tucson, 
AZ) and analysed with MetaMorph software (Molecular Devices, Sunnyvale, CA) 
or Image] 1.48s. Animals were analysed 24h post-axotomy for regrowth, recon- 
nection and fusion. Regrowth was recorded as the length of regenerative growth 
from the proximal side of the cut site: the proximal axon was traced from the start 
of regrowth to the tip of the longest regenerative branch using Metamorph soft- 
ware; neurons that underwent axonal fusion were excluded from these quantifica- 
tions. Axons were deemed to be reconnected when the proximal and distal axons 
were visually connected and within the same focal plane when observed with a 63 X 
objective (Extended Data Fig. 1). Axonal fusion was defined as proximal-distal recon- 
nection that prevented the onset of degeneration in the distal axon’. For clarification 
of successful fusion, animals were re-analysed at 48 h and/or 72h post-axotomy 
as necessary. 
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To analyse a selection of reconnection events with greater resolution, three- 

dimensional structured illumination microscopy (3D-SIM) was performed with an 
Elyra PS.1 SIM/STORM microscope, using a 63X 1.4 NA oil objective. To visualize 
reconnection sites, z-stacks (3D-SIM) were acquired and SIM processing performed. 
Green fluorescence was visualized with a 488 nm laser (10% power, 50 ms exposure 
time, 28 tm grating, 3 rotations). Processing was completed with a sectioning of 
100/83/83. Wild-type and eff-1(0k 1021) mutant animals were analysed 24 h post- 
axotomy and scored for proximal-distal reconnection with both standard com- 
pound imaging and 3D-SIM. Reconnection was scored separately and double blinded 
with respect to each technique before comparisons were made to determine the ac- 
curacy between the two techniques. In cases where the distal fragment had become 
too faint, SIM processing could not be completed. 
Visualization of EFF-1. To study the localization of EFF-1::GFP in regrowing 
axons, laser axotomies were performed in animals carrying the vdEx662 transgene 
in 0.05% tetramisole. Acquisitions were performed on animals mounted on 10% 
agarose pads in M9, in 25 mM sodium azide. Individual animals were then imaged 
30 min, 3 h, 8 hand 18-24 h after axotomy using a LSM 710 META confocal micro- 
scope, equipped with a GaAsP detector and Zen 2012 software. Green fluorescence 
was visualized with a 488 nm laser (10% power, with a gain of 600 and 4X aver- 
aging) and red fluorescence was visualized with a 543 nm laser (1.4% power, with a 
gain of 500 and 4X averaging). Image analysis was performed using Image] 1.48s. 
To score for the presence of EFF-1::GFP on the membrane of regrowing axons, fluo- 
rescence profiles of line scans at different sections of the regrowing axon tip were 
obtained using the ‘Plot Profile’ tool in ImageJ. EFF-1::GFP was scored as localizing 
to the membrane if the peak of green intensity (EFF-1::GFP) and the peak of red 
intensity (cytoplasmic mCherry) were not overlapping. 

To visualize EFF-1::GFP by SIM, axotomized animals were mounted in 10% aga- 
rose pads in M9, in 25 mM sodium azide. Single plane acquisitions (2D-SIM) were 
performed with an Elyra PS.1 SIM/STORM microscope, using a 63X 1.4 NA oil 
objective, and SIM processing was performed using the ZEN software 2012, Black 
edition. Green fluorescence was visualized with a 488 nm laser (20% power, 200- 
400 ms exposure time, 28 jum grating, 3 rotations) and red fluorescence was visualized 
with a 561 nm laser (10% power, 200 ms exposure time, 34 1m grating, 3 rotations). 
Processing was completed with a sectioning of 100/83/83. Fluorescence profiles of 
line scans were obtained as described above. 

Visualization of other tagged proteins. The subcellular localization of PSR- 
1:mCherry, mRFP::CED-6, CED-7::mRFP, and NRF-5::mCherry was analysed 
in animals immobilized with 0.05% tetramisole with a LSM 710 META confocal 
microscope, equipped with a GaAsP detector and Zen 2012 software. Green cyto- 
plasmic fluorescence was visualized with a 488 nm laser (0.15% power, with a gain 
of 650 and 4X averaging) and red fluorescence was visualized with a 561 nm laser 
(1.5% power, with a gain of 700 and 4X averaging for PSR-1 and CED-6; 0.7% power, 
with a gain of 600 and 4X averaging for CED-7; 2.4% power, with a gain of 700 
and 8X averaging for NRF-5). TTR-52::mCherry and sAnxV::mRFP were visua- 
lized in one-day-old adult animals (unless stated otherwise) with a LSM 510 META 
confocal microscope and Zen 2008 software. Green fluorescence was analysed with 
a 488 nm laser (2.4% power, with a gain of 601 and 8X averaging) and red fluores- 
cence with a 543 nm laser (100% power, with a gain of 1012 and 8X averaging). 
Quantification of the binding of TTR-52, Annexin V, and NRF-5 to the PLM 
axon. Expression of transgenes was induced 4 h before analysis with incubation at 
30 °C for 30 min. Changes in fluorescence intensity were calculated with line scans 
performed using Image] 1.46r software. To avoid bright fluorescence associated with 
collateral laser damage, line scans were recorded ~5 1m from the damage site on 
both the proximal and distal axon segments for a length of ~15 um. Line scans 
were recorded along the same region for the 488 nm and 543 nm channels for each 
image. To control for changes in focus and intensity, mCherry/mRFP expression 
was normalized to GFP for each image and recorded relative to pre-axotomy levels. 
For the unc-70 mutant background, analyses were performed as above, except that 
for TTR-52::mCherry line scans were recorded along the PLM axon for a length of 
~15 um, whereas for sAnxV::mRFP three separate line scans were recorded along 
the PLM axon for a length of ~5 ,1m, with the mean values used for each axon. 
Background fluorescence of the 488 nm and 543 nm channels was also subtracted 
from the corresponding axonal line scans. 

Analysis of cell-cell fusion events in unc-70 mutants. For time-lapse microscopy 
one-day-old adult unc-70(s1502) animals were immobilized in 0.05% tetramisole 
hydrochloride on 10% agar pads sealed with Vaseline and visualized using a Zeiss 
inverted spinning disk confocal microscope equipped with a Yokogawa W1 disk head 
and a Piezo z-drive. Images were acquired every 30 min for 15h with a Hamamatsu 
Flash 4.0 scientific CMOS camera using Slidebook 5.0 software. Adult animals were 
used for the tethered fluorophore experiments, and the presence and location of 
TOMM-20::mREP were scored in the PLM neuron, and GFP-positive PLN and 
additional neurons. For unc-70(s1502) animals, only those displaying PLM-PLN 
fusion were analysed. 
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Statistical analysis. Statistical analysis was performed using Primer of Biostatistics 
3.01, GraphPad Prism and Microsoft Excel. Error of proportions was used to assess 
variation across a single population, two-way comparison was performed using the 
t-test, and ANOVA was used for more than two groups. For those data sets that did 
not follow a Normal distribution we used the Kolmogorov—Smirnov test (Fig. 3e, f 
and Extended Data Figs 5d-f, 6a, 7f, and 9c, f). No statistical method was used to 
predetermine sample size. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Analysis of proximal-distal reconnection using 
compound microscopy and 3D-SIM imaging. Typical examples of how 
reconnection was scored with compound microscopy (a, b). a, Image and 
schematic of a wild-type (WT) animal 24h post-axotomy captured with a 
20X objective (top panel) and two different z planes captured with a 63X 
objective. Despite visually appearing reconnected at 20, the proximal 
regrowing axon has not made contact with the distal axon (63); image 
representative of 150 animals. b, Representative images from a total of 90 
animals taken with a 20X objective (top panels) and a 63X objective (bottom 
panels) ofa WT animal 24 h post-axotomy in which reconnection has occurred 
between the proximal and distal axon segments. Three dimensional 
structured illumination microscopy (3D-SIM) was used to confirm contact 
regions between regrowing and distal axon fragments in WT (c) and eff- 
1(0k1021) mutant (d) animals. In each case that reconnection was observed 
with compound microscopy (63 X), it was also evident with 3D-SIM imaging; 
n= 14 for each genotype. c, Successful reconnection in a WT animal, 24 h 


post-axotomy. Top panel: single-plane image acquired with a 20X objective on 
a compound microscope. Bottom panels: single-plane images acquired with a 
63X objective on a compound microscope (left, 63) and a SIM image of 
the same region (right, 63 SIM); images representative of 18 animals. 

d, Proximal-distal reconnection in an eff-1(0k1021) mutant animal, 24h post- 
axotomy. Top panel: single-plane image acquired with a 20 objective on a 
compound microscope. Middle panel: single-plane images acquired with a 
63X objective on a compound microscope (63 X), showing two different 
z-planes where the regions indicated by brackets as ‘contact’ zones are in focus. 
Bottom panel: a SIM image of the same regions highlighting the points of 
contact; images representative of 14 animals. Arrowheads point to the site 

of axotomy, and brackets highlight zones of either potential (a) or actual 
reconnection (b-d). Dashed boxes represent regions magnified in the 63x 
images. Scale bars, 25 1m (a, b and 20X images in c, d) or 5 um (63 X images in 
c, d). Estimated resolution of SIM images (as per Zeiss software ZEN Black 
2012): 120 nm in (c) and 110 nm in (d). 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | EFF-1 localization in PLM neurons before and 
after axotomy. Maximum projections of z-stack confocal images of an uncut 
axon and regrowing axons carrying the transgene Pmec-4::EFF-1::GFP; Pmec- 
4::mCherry in an eff-1(0k1021) mutant background. Representative images are 
shown for an intact axon (a), and axotomized axons 30 min post-axotomy 
(b), 3h post-axotomy (c), and 8 h post-axotomy (d). a, In uncut axons, EFF-1 is 
present in the cell body (excluding the nucleus), posterior process and all along 
the axon in an irregular pattern. b, Thirty minutes after axotomy, EFF-1 forms a 


Pmec-4::EFF-1::GFP 


Pmec-4::EFF-1::GFP 


Pmec-4::EFF-1::GFP 


‘cap’ on both the proximal (arrow) and distal (arrowhead) fragments. c, After 
3h, the proximal stump begins to swell. ‘Capping’ of the proximal (arrow) and 
distal (arrowhead) fragments by EFF-1 is still present. d, After 8h, a growth 
cone with filopodia-like protrusions forms from the proximal stump. EFF-1 is 
present on the membrane of the growth cone (arrow) and filopodia-like 
structures (arrowheads). Scale bars, 10 um. Asterisks highlight intestinal 
autofluorescence. Images representative of 15 (a), 12 (b), 9 (c), and 7 

(d) animals. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | EFF-1 localizes to the membrane of growth cones, | membrane ofa putative fusion site (line scan 4). au, arbitrary units. c, Successful 
and functions genetically downstream from the apoptotic genes. axonal fusion in single mutant animals (white bars) compared to double 

a, Maximum projection of z-stack confocal images of a regrowing axon mutants with eff-1(0k1021) (grey bars). Double mutants do not show a 
carrying the transgene Pmec-4::EFF-1::GFP; Pmec-4::mCherry in eff-1(ok1021) _ worsening of the defect compared to eff-1 single mutants. d, Cell-autonomous 
mutant background, 24h post-axotomy. EFF-1 is present on the membrane of overexpression of EFF-1 (white bars) in wild-type (WT) animals, or in 

the growth cone (line scans 1, 2 and 3) and forms a ‘cap’ at the proximal tip those carrying mutations in psr-1 or ttr-52, rescuing their defect. For c and 
of the distal fragment (arrowhead). Asterisk shows the scar at the cut site. d, error bars represent standard error of proportion. n values shown adjacent 
Scale bars, 10 jm. Images representative of 8 animals. b, Fluorescence profiles _ to each bar. P values from t-test: *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, ***P<0.001 


from the line scans shown in the left panels of panel a illustrate the presence of | compared to WT unless otherwise indicated. ns, not significant. 
EFF-1::GFP on the membrane of the growth cone (1 to 3) but not on the 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Analysis of the localization of functional 
fluorophore-tagged PSR-1. a, Maximum projection confocal images showing 
the co-localization of PSR-1::mCherry (top panel) with a mitochondrial marker 
(TOMM-20::GEFP, middle panel) in a psr-1(0k714) mutant animal. PSR-1 
displays strong co-localization with the mitochondria; however, there are 
regions where co-localization is not present, and these are highlighted by the 
arrow and arrowheads in the overlay image (bottom panel). Images are 


LETTER 


PLM nucleus —» 


h 


representative of 35 animals. Animals of the same genotype were analysed 
before and after axotomy (b) to determine the localization of PSR-1 compared 
to the mitochondrial marker during regrowth. PSR-1 accumulates to the 

end of the regrowing proximal axon, whereas the TOMM-20::GFP remains 
restricted to the mitochondria; images representative of 27 animals. Panels to 
the right show magnified views of the boxed regions; arrowheads point to 
the site of axotomy. Scale bars, 25 jim. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Analysis of axonal fusion and regeneration after 
heat-shock treatment in wild-type and ttr-52 mutant animals, and analysis 
of sAnxV localization after axotomy. a, Animals mutant in ced-2, ced-5, ced- 
12, or ced-10 have normal axonal fusion similar to that of wild-type (WT) 
animals. b, Unsuccessful fusion in a ttr-52(sm211) animal. Regrowth has 
extended from the cut site (arrowhead) and contacted the distal fragment 
(bracketed region), but degeneration of the distal fragment has begun. Scale bar, 
25 jum. Image representative of 16 animals. c, Rate of successful axonal fusion in 
ttr-52(sm211) animals without or with heat-shock (HS) treatment. d, The 
average length of regrowth in ttr-52(sm211) animals given HS after axotomy 
compared to those without HS treatment. e, Quantification of regrowth in 
ttr-52(sm211); Phsp::TTR-52::mCherry animals without HS treatment 
compared to those that received HS immediately after axotomy (0h), or at 6 or 
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9h post-axotomy. f, Comparison of the average length of regrowth in zdIs5 
animals without HS or with HS given at different times after axotomy. 

g, Successful axonal fusion in zdIs5 animals without HS compared to animals 
given HS at different times post-axotomy. Error bars represent standard error 
of proportion (a, c, g) and standard error (d-f). n values shown adjacent to each 
bar. P values (from t-test for a, c, g; from Kolmogorov-Smirnov test for 

d-f): **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001 compared to WT or no HS (black bars), unless 
marked otherwise on the graph. ns, not significant. h, Single plane confocal 
images showing the localization of the PS sensor, sAnxV::mREFP, to the axon of 
PLM before axotomy and at several time points after transection. The overlay 
image shows the 60 min time-point; filled arrowhead points to the site of 
axotomy, and asterisks highlight the accumulation of sAnxV::mRFP at the 
injury site. Scale bar, 25 jm. Images representative of 26 animals. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Quantification of regeneration. a, To determine if 
the loss of any of the genes analysed caused a reduction in the regenerative 
potential of PLM, we calculated the average length of regrowth over the first 
24h post-axotomy. Mutations in several genes that reduced axonal fusion, 
including psr-1, ttr-52, nrf-5 and ced-7, caused defective regrowth in PLM. 
However, we found no correlation between the average length of regrowth and 
the rate of axonal fusion. For instance, ced-10 and ced-12 mutants displayed 
reduced regrowth (Supplementary Table 2), but presented no defect in axonal 
fusion (Extended Data Fig. 5a), whereas animals that lacked eff-1 had the 
strongest defect in axonal fusion, but their regenerative growth was not 
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different from that of wild-type (WT) animals. Moreover, there was no 
correlation between axonal fusion and the percentage of animals able to initiate 
any regrowth from the proximal axon after transection (b), the average number 
of axons that were able to regrow across the cut site at different time points 
after axotomy (c), or the percentage of axons presenting a growth cone at 
different stages of regeneration (d). Error bars represent standard error (a) or 
standard error of proportion (b-d). n values are displayed in Supplementary 
Table 2. P values (from Kolmogorov-Smirnov test for a; from t-test for b-d): 
*P <0.05, **P < 0.01, ***P <0.001. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Localization of CED-6, CED-7, and NRF-5 in 
PLM before and after axotomy. a, Cell-autonomous rescue of the axonal 
fusion defect in ced-6(n1813) and ced-7(n2690) animals with expression in the 
mechanosensory neurons of either wild-type ced-6 genomic DNA, or ced-7 
cDNA, tagged with mRFP. Error bars represent standard error of proportion; 
n values displayed in graph. P values from t-test: *P < 0.05. b, Maximum 
projection confocal images highlighting co-localization between mRFP::CED-6 
and a mitochondrial marker (TOMM-20::GEP) in a ced-6(n1813) mutant 
background. Arrowheads point to regions where this co-localization is absent. 
Scale bar, 25 jm. Images representative of 12 animals. c, Single plane confocal 
images showing the localization of mRFP::CED-6 in PLM in a ced-6(n1813) 
mutant animal before axotomy (top two panels), and 4h post-axotomy 
(bottom three panels). Panels to the right show magnified images of the boxed 
regions to highlight accumulation of CED-6 at the end of the regrowing 
proximal axon. Arrowheads point to the site of axotomy. Scale bars, 25 1m; 
images representative of 9 animals. d, CED-7::mRFP localization in single plane 
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confocal images of PLM in ced-7(n2690) mutant animals without axotomy (top 
panels) and at several time points after axotomy. Different animals are shown 
for each time point. Filled arrowheads point to the site of axotomy; open 
arrowhead points to site of fusion. Scale bars, 25 jm. Images representative of 
10 animals. e, Single plane confocal images of the localization of NRF- 
5:mCherry (expressed from a heat-shock promoter) in nrf-5 mutants to the 
PLM axon before axotomy and at several time points after transection in 
animals with genotype nrf-5(sa513); qxIs92; zdIs5. Overlay image is shown for 
the 60 min time-point; arrowheads point to the site of axotomy. Scale bar, 

25 um. Images representative of 29 animals. f, Quantification of the relative 
fluorescence levels of NRF-5::mCherry on the PLM distal (blue line) and 
proximal (red line) axons after axotomy compared to mock surgery conditions 
(black line). Error bars represent standard error; n = 29 for distal and proximal 
axon, n = 13 for mock surgery. P values from Kolmogorov-Smirnov test: 

*P < 0.05 compared to mock surgery. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Mutation of unc-70 causes axonal defects and 
PLM-PLN fusion events that are dependent on eff-1 and dIk-1. a, In the 
absence of UNC-70 the PLM mechanosensory neurons develop abnormal 
morphology with breaks, loop structures (arrowhead) and branching. Scale bar, 
25 um; image representative of 21 animals. b, Quantification of the penetrance 
of abnormal loop structures as well as axonal breakages; n value within 

the bar. c, To determine whether the fluorescence observed in PLN was a result 
of fusion with PLM, or due to a promoter-switching event, time-lapse imaging 
was undertaken in vivo, in unc-70(s1502) mutant animals. Single plane 
images captured on a spinning disk confocal are shown. Asterisk denotes PLM 
cell body (i); filled arrowhead indicates the site of initial GFP transfer first 
visible at 0 h (i); open arrowhead indicates site of eventual PLN cell body 
appearance, which occurs after GFP is visible in the axonal process (ii-ix). 
Scale bar, 50 jum. Image representative of one fusion event captured from 23 
animals imaged. d, To further confirm the fusion events in unc-70(s1502) 
mutants, a tethered fluorophore assay was used to analyse cytoplasmic 
movement between PLM and PLN. Cytoplasmic GFP was expressed together 
with mREP targeted to the mitochondria (TOMM-20::mRFP), both expressed 


under the control of the Pmec-4 promoter in the same extra-chromosomal 
array. In wild-type (WT) animals, both GFP and TOMM-20::mRFP are only 
visible in the soma and axon of the PLM neuron (no extra cell was visible). In 
those unc-70(s1502) mutant animals that presented PLM and PLN 
spontaneous neuronal fusion visible as GFP in both cells, PLM appeared as per 
wild-type with TOMM-20::mRFP in the soma and axon (left bar), whereas 
in PLN (designated ‘Extra’ in the bar) mitochondria were never observed. 
Animals with mutations in sem-4(n1971) and ced-3(n717) contain extra cells 
due to cell fate defects*°; as a result, both GFP and TOMM-20::mREP are visible 
in the axon and soma of both PLM and the extra cells. Error bars represent 
standard error of proportion; n values for cells analysed in each bar. 

e, Spontaneous fusion between PLM and PLN is completely abolished in d/k-1 
mutants, and shows a large reduction in an eff-1 mutant background. 
Overexpression of EFF-1 in the PLM neuron causes a large enhancement in 
spontaneous fusion events, but in animals lacking DLK-1, overexpression of 
EFF-1 in PLM is not sufficient to induce neuronal fusion between PLM 

and PLN. For d and e, error bars represent standard error of proportion. 

n values are shown adjacent to each bar. P values from t-test: ***P < 0.001. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | TTR-52 and sAnxV bind to the PLM axon in unc- 
70 mutants. Localization of TTR-52::mCherry to the PLM axon at the L4 stage 
(a) or one-day-old adult (1DOA) animal (b) of unc-70 mutant animals 
(genotype: unc-70(s1502); oxIs95; smIs119; zdIs5). Scale bars, 20 um. Images 
representative of 16 (a) and 17 (b) animals. c, Quantification of the relative 
fluorescence levels of TTR-52::mCherry on the PLM axons in L4 and 1DOA 
wild-type (WT) animals compared to unc-70(s1502) mutants. The intensity 
of TTR-52::mCherry on the axon shows a small but significant increase in 
unc-70(s1502) mutants compared to WT animals at the L4 stage and a more 
pronounced enhancement in 1DOA animals; n = 15 for WT L4, n = 16 for 
unc-70 L4, and n = 17 for both genotypes at 1DOA stage. d, Localization of the 
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PS sensor, sAnxV::mREP, to the PLM axon in an unc-70(s1502) mutant animal 
at the L4 stage. e, Localization of sAnxV::mREFP to the PLM axon in a 1DOA 
unc-70(s1502) mutant animal. Scale bars, 20 um. Images representative of 

14 (d) and 15 (e) animals. f, Quantification of the relative fluorescence levels of 
sAnxV::mRFP on the PLM axons in L4 and 1DOA WT animals compared 
to unc-70(s1502) mutants. In 1DOA animals there is a large increase in the 
relative fluorescence in unc-70(s1502) mutants compared to WT animals; 
n= 15 for WT L4, n = 14 for unc-70 L4, n = 14 for WT 1DOA, and 15 for 
unc-70 1DOA. For c and f, error bars indicate standard error. P values from 
Kolmogorov-Smirnoyv test: *P < 0.05, ***P < 0.001. ns, not significant. 

au, arbitrary units. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Proposed model for how the apoptotic recognition molecules and the fusogen EFF-1 mediate axonal fusion during regeneration 


of PLM. 
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Allosteric activation of the RNF146 ubiquitin ligase by 
a poly(ADP-ribosyl)ation signal 


Paul A. DaRosa**, Zhizhi Wang**, Xiaomo Jiang’, Jonathan N. Pruneda'+, Feng Cong’, Rachel E. Klevit' & Wenqing Xu? 


Protein poly(ADP-ribosyl)ation (PARylation) has a role in diverse 
cellular processes such as DNA repair, transcription, Wnt signal- 
ling, and cell death’ °. Recent studies have shown that PARylation can 
serve as a signal for the polyubiquitination and degradation of sev- 
eral crucial regulatory proteins, including Axin and 3BP2 (refs 7-9). 
The RING-type E3 ubiquitin ligase RNF146 (also known as Iduna) is 
responsible for PARylation-dependent ubiquitination (PARdU)’*’. 
Here we providea structural basis for RNF146-catalysed PARdU and 
how PARdU specificity is achieved. First, we show that iso-ADP-ribose 
(iso-ADPr), the smallest internal poly(ADP-ribose) (PAR) structural 
unit, binds between the WWE and RING domains of RNF146 and 
functions as an allosteric signal that switches the RING domain from 
a catalytically inactive state to an active one. In the absence of PAR, the 
RING domain is unable to bind and activate a ubiquitin-conjugating 
enzyme (E2) efficiently. Binding of PAR or iso-ADPr induces a major 
conformational change that creates a functional RING structure. Thus, 
RNF146 represents a new mechanistic class of RING E3 ligases, the 
activities of which are regulated by non-covalent ligand binding, 
and that may provide a template for designing inducible protein- 
degradation systems. Second, we find that RNF146 directly inter- 
acts with the PAR polymerase tankyrase (TNKS). Disruption of the 
RNF146-TNKS interaction inhibits turnover of the substrate Axin 
in cells. Thus, both substrate PARylation and PARdU are catalysed 
by enzymes within the same protein complex, and PARdU substrate 
specificity may be primarily determined by the substrate-TNKS inter- 
action. We propose that the maintenance of unliganded RNF146 in an 
inactive state may serve to maintain the stability of the RNF146- 
TNKS complex, which in turn regulates the homeostasis of PARdU 
activity in the cell. 

Two domains can be identified within the 358-residue sequence of 
RNF146: an amino-terminal RING domain, followed bya WWE domain 
that binds iso-ADPr’? (Fig. 1a and Extended Data Fig. 1). RING E3 ligases 
activate a ubiquitin-conjugating enzyme (E2) to transfer ubiquitin dir- 
ectly from the E2 active site to a lysine residue of a substrate. The intrinsic 
ability of RING E3s to stimulate ubiquitin (Ub) transfer can be assayed 
by following Ub transfer from E2~Ub (activated complex with a thioester 
linkage) to free amino acid lysine’*. Unexpectedly, neither the purified 
RNF146(RING) domain nor full-length RNF146 significantly enhance 
the rate of Ub transfer from UbcH5~ Ub to lysine (Fig. 1b and Extended 
Data Fig. 2a). However, addition of the WWE ligands iso- ADPr or PAR 
to the full-length RNF146 or a fragment containing the RING and WWE 
domains (termed RNF146(RING-WWE)), but not a RING-only con- 
struct, results in robust activation (Fig. 1 and Extended Data Fig. 2), 
consistent with reports that RNF146 is a PARylation-dependent E3 
(refs 10-12). Isothermal titration calorimetry (ITC) analysis shows that 
iso-ADPr binds to RNF146(RING-WWE) ten times tighter than to the 
WWE domain alone (dissociation constant (Kg) values of 39 nM and 
372 nM, respectively; Extended Data Fig. 3a, b), suggesting that the pre- 
sence of the RING domain contributes to ligand binding. Furthermore, 
RNF146(RING-WWE) is sensitive to subtilisin digestion in the absence 


of iso-ADPr, but is more resistant to proteolysis in the presence of iso- 
ADPr (Extended Data Fig. 3c), and NMR experiments indicate struc- 
tural changes within the RING domain of the RING-WWE fragment 
after iso-ADPr binding (Extended Data Fig. 4). Altogether, the data 
indicate that both the RING and WWE domains are involved in iso- 
ADPr binding and that ligand binding affects the conformation and/or 
stability of the RING domain, leading to increased E3 ligase activity. 
The structural basis of RNF146 activation by iso-ADPr or PAR is evi- 
dentinal.9A crystal structure of a RNF146(RING-WWE)-UbcH5a- 
iso-ADPr complex (Fig. 2 and Extended Data Table 1). The RING domain 
structure is largely similar to other structurally characterized RINGs (see 
below), and the RNF146(WWE) domain structure is almost identical to 
an existing crystal structure’’ (Extended Data Fig. 5a). The most notable 
feature is the location of iso-ADPr, which contacts both the RING and 
WWE domains (Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 5b, c). Contacts between 
the WWE domain and iso-ADPr are similar to those previously described”’. 
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Figure 1 | Binding of iso-ADPr or PAR activates RNF146 E3 ubiquitin 
ligase activity. a, Domain structure of RNF146, with constructs used in this 
study shown: RNF146(RING), residues 30-89; RNF146(RING-WWE), 
residues 30-183. Five potential TNKS-binding motifs are shown in orange 
and numbered I to V. b, Coomassie-stained E2~ Ub/lysine reactivity assays of 
full-length (FL) RNF146 (top) and RNF146(RING-WWE) (bottom) with the 
E2 UbcH5c. Active RING domains enhance the reactivity of E2~ Ub with lysine 
and therefore speed the disappearance of the E2~Ub species with the 
corresponding appearance of free E2 and Ub. The WWE domain does not 
bind ADP-ribose (ADPr)'*. M, molecular mass marker. 
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Figure 2 | Crystal structure of the RNF146(RING-WWE)-UbcH5a-iso- 
ADPr complex. a, Cartoon representation of the RNF146-UbcH5a complex 
with RING domain coloured blue, WWE domain coloured purple, and 
UbcH5a coloured green. Zn** ions are shown as grey spheres, and the 
iso-ADPr ligand is represented as sticks. b, The RNF146-iso-ADPr interface. 
Left, surface electrostatic view of RNF146(RING-WWE), showing the 
iso-ADPr/PAR-binding pocket; centre, same view, cartoon representation; 
right, close-up view of iso-ADPr pocket. Polar contacts between protein and 
the ligand, iso-ADPr, are indicated by dashed lines; RING residues Lys 61 
(magenta) and Trp 65 (orange) are highlighted. 


Lys 61 from the RING domain is within hydrogen-bond distance to hy- 
droxyl groups on both ribose moieties of iso-ADPr and to a water mole- 
cule that can mediate a hydrogen bond with the adenine ring. In addition, 
RING residue Trp 65 forms a hydrogen bond with a main-chain carbo- 
nylin the WWE domain and has van der Waals contacts with the ligand. 
Although iso-ADPr is buried in a valley between the RING and WWE 
domains, the phosphate groups on either end of iso- ADPr are exposed. 
Thus, the observed ligand orientation is consistent with the notion that 
RNF146 binds an internal unit of a PAR polymer. 

In the crystal, the E2 enzyme UbcH5a binds to the RING domain at the 
canonical E2-E3 interface, away from the iso-ADPr-binding site (Fig. 2a). 
Similar to other RING E3-E2 complex structures'**4, two Zn?” -binding 
loops and the central helix of the RING bind E2 loops 4 and 7. A slight 
difference in the orientation of the RING and E2 relative to other E2-E3 
complex structures is probably due to crystal packing (Extended Data 
Fig. 6), as the E2-E3 interactions observed in solution by NMR are 
similar to other well-characterized systems (see below). 

Insight into the conformational changes that accompany iso-ADPr 
binding is provided by comparison to an NMR structure of the unli- 
ganded RNF146(RING) domain (Protein Data Bank (PDB) accession 
2D8T; RIKEN Structural Genomics/Proteomics Initiative). In the unli- 
ganded RING domain the central helix is one turn shorter, with residues 
62-66 instead forming a loop that protrudes into the E2-E3 binding 
interface (Fig. 3a and Extended Data Fig. 7a). Trp 65 makes hydropho- 
bic interactions with Ile 36, Leu 66, and Ala 71 and is in a position to 
block E2 binding. Residues 62-66 adopt the helical structure associated 
with active RING domains in the iso-ADPr-bound structure. Thus, the 
RNF146(RING) domain can adopt two different conformations, and 
binding of iso-ADPr stabilizes an active structure with a functional E2- 
binding surface. 
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Figure 3 | Mechanism of RNF146 PAR-mediated RING activation. a, Left, 
apo-RNF146(RING) domain solution structure ensemble (residues 30-85; 
PDB accession 2D8T). Ile 38, Leu66, Ala71, and Trp 65 form a hydrophobic 
cluster in all members of the ensemble. Middle, the RING domain of the 
RNF146(RING-WWE)-UbcH5a-iso-ADPr complex (blue) adopts a canonical 
RING structure shown in the same orientation as the structure in the left panel. 
Right, helix 1 of the RNF146(RING) domain in our complex aligned with a 
representative NMR structure. After iso-ADPr binding, helix 1 is extended 
following Gly 62, and Trp 65 undergoes a marked relocation. b, Left, THN 
heteronuclear single quantum coherence (HSQC) of °N-UbcH5c(Ser22Arg/ 
Cys85Ser) alone (black), with 0.25 molar equivalence (m.e.) RNF146(RING- 
WWE) (green), and with 0.25 m.e. RNF146(RING-WWE) plus 0.5 m.e. of 
iso-ADPr (red). Right, chemical shift perturbations of residues in left panel 
mapped to the surface of UbcH5c (PDB accession 2FUH) show the binding 
surface for RNF146(RING-WWE) (light blue, on green E2). c, E2~Ub/lysine 
reactivity assays of RNF146(RING-WWE) mutants with the E2 UbcH5c; 

full gels are shown in Extended Data Fig. 8a. 


The proposed model is supported by NMR binding experiments. 
Addition of unliganded RNF146(RING-WWE) resulted in very minor 
perturbations to the NMR spectrum of '°N-UbcH5c while extensive per- 
turbations occurred when iso-ADPr was also present (Fig. 3b and Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 7b). Furthermore, the observed perturbations are highly 
similar to those observed with other RING-type E3s binding to UbcH5 
and to UbcH5~Ub’'” (Fig. 3b and Extended Data Fig. 7c, d). 

Mutational analysis was performed to understand the function of key 
residues in the iso-ADPr-induced conformational switch. Mutation of 
RING Lys 61, which makes several contacts with iso-ADPr, to Ala or 
Asp increased the Kg for iso-ADPr to values comparable to that of the 
WWE domain alone (Kg values of 214nM (RING-WWE(Lys61Ala)) 
or 457 nM (RING-WWE(Lys61Asp)) versus 372 nM (WWE); Extended 
Data Fig. 3a, b). Although the Lys61 Asp mutant can still bind ligand, it 
is not activated by iso-ADPr (Fig. 3c and Extended Data Fig. 8a). Thus, 
Lys 61 serves to couple ligand binding to the activation of the RING 
domain. RING Gly 62 may serve to maintain the inactive RING con- 
formation by disrupting the central helix (Extended Data Fig. 8b). Mu- 
tation of Gly 62 to Ala in the context of both the RNF146(RING) and 
RNF146(RING-WWE) constructs was performed. In the absence of li- 
gand, the mutants promote E2~ Ub lysine reactivity (Fig. 3c and Extended 
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Figure 4 | RNF146 and TNKS form a tight complex crucial to PARdU 

in vivo. a, GST pull-downs of GST-tagged RNF146 variants with untagged 
TNKS(5ARC) (residues 173-961), demonstrate a direct interaction between 
RNF146 and the five ARCs of TNKS. The interaction probably involves 
several TNKS-binding sites in RNF146 as various RNF146 mutations 

reduce but do not abolish TNKS binding (inputs are shown in Extended Data 
Fig. 9d). b, Immunoblots of Axin turnover rescue assay show that both the 
TNKS-RNF146 interaction and the RNF146 allosteric switch are important for 


Data Fig. 8c). RNF146(RING)(Gly62Ala) also shows increased E2 bind- 
ing in NMR experiments (Extended Data Fig. 8d). Thus, Gly 62 may 
have a key role in the conformational transition of the central helix. 
Likewise, a Trp65Ala mutation in RNF146(RING-WWE) to disrupt 
Trp 65 interactions in the inactive state also increased basal E3 activity 
(Fig. 3c). The double mutant Gly62Ala/Trp65Ala of RNF146(RING- 
WWE) exhibits still greater activity than either of the single mutants 
(Fig. 3c). The mutational results are consistent with our model in which 
extension of the RING central helix and repositioning of Trp 65 from 
the E2-E3-binding site to the RING-iso-ADPr interface constitute the 
allosteric switch triggered by ligand binding. 

Almost all known proteins regulated by PARU, including Axin and 
3BP2, are PARylated by TNKS*”*"’. We sought to understand the spe- 
cificity of RNF146 by testing for a direct interaction between RNF146 
and TNKS. Both glutathione S-transferase (GST) pull-down assays and 
co-migration on size-exclusion chromatography (SEC) showed that 
full-length RNF146 forms a stable complex with the five ankyrin repeat 
clusters (ARCs) of TNKS (TNKS(5ARC), residues 173-961) (Fig. 4a and 
Extended Data Fig. 9a). Co-immunoprecipitation and pull-down assays 
using full-length TNKS further support the direct RNF146-TNKS inter- 
action in cells (Extended Data Fig. 9b, c). 

The ARCs of TNKS recognize a consensus motif of RXXGDG™, al- 
though our recent work suggested that deviations may be tolerated in 
some circumstances”’. As RNF146 contains no consensus motifs, we used 
molecular modelling to identify potential TNKS-binding sequences. Five 
potential motifs reside in the carboxy-terminal region of RNF146 (motif 
Ito V; Fig. la and Extended Data Fig. 1); motif (residues 193-199) is the 
most conserved. A C-terminal truncation (RNF146(1-183)) could not bind 
to the ARCs of TNKS, but a construct that includes motif I (RNF146 
(1-205)) bound TNKS(5ARC) detectably (Fig. 4a). In the context of 
full-length RNF146, mutations in either motif I (Gly199Val) or motif 
IV (Gly337Val/Gly338Val) reduced but did not abrogate the observed 
binding to TNKS(5ARC), with the motif I mutation having a stronger 
effect (Fig. 4a). 

Knockdown of RNF146 in cells by short interfering RNA (siRNA) 
leads to increased steady-state levels of Axin, and this effect is reversed by 


PARdU in cells. sipGL2, non-targeted siRNA control; siRNF146, siRNA 
targeting RNF146. c, Proposed TNKS-RNF146 PARdU model. RNF146 is 
inactive when bound to non-PARylated TNKS in the cell. After substrate 
binding to TNKS and subsequent PARylation, RNF146 binds an internal unit 
of PAR. This causes a conformational change in the RING domain, which 
activates its ligase activity, enabling the polyubiquitination of substrate. HA, 
haemagglutinin tag. 


RNF146 expression” (Fig. 4b). By contrast, expression of the allosteric- 
switch mutant RNF146(Lys61Asp) resulted in similar Axin levels to 
the no-RNF146 control. Disruption of the RNF146-TNKS complex 
via expression of the triple mutant RNF146(Gly199Val/Gly337Val/ 
Gly338Val) also led to increased Axin levels (Fig. 4b). Thus, coupling 
of PAR binding to the stimulation of E3 activity, and the ability to form 
an RNF146-TNKS complex are both crucial to cellular PARdU regu- 
lation and turnover of Axin. 

In summaty, we propose that RNF146 and TNKS exist as a complex in 
which the RING domain is predominantly in an inactive state (Fig. 4c). 
TNKS is responsible for substrate selection and PARylation. Subsequent 
ubiquitination of the PARylated substrate requires that an internal PAR 
moiety binds to RNF146 to trigger the allosteric switch to the RING E3- 
active state. PARylated substrate is probably held in the RNF146-TNKS 
complex via its interaction with TNKS, as the RNF146-TNKS interaction 
is required for ubiquitination of substrate in cells. Thus, our studies have 
revealed specific insights into the regulatory and substrate-recruitment 
mechanism of PARdU and have defined the molecular mechanism by 
which the RNF146(RING) domain is allosterically switched by non- 
covalent small molecule binding. These insights may aid in the design of 
RNF146 inhibitors that may be useful for cancer treatment, as RNF146 
overexpression is associated with lung cancer’. Furthermore, data pre- 
sented here may provide insight into studies of PAR-dependent cell 
death (PARthanatos), in which RNF146 was identified to be import- 
ant in protecting cells from PARthanatos’*”’. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Plasmids, protein expression and purification. Human RNF146 was subcloned 
into a pET-28a vector with an N-terminal His, and T7 tags and a tobacco etch virus 
(TEV) cleavage site, and a pGEX-6P-2 vector with an N-terminal GST and C- 
terminal His, tag. Mouse RNF146(RING-W WE) (residues 30-183), which has an 
identical protein sequence to human RNF146 in this region, was subcloned into a 
pGEX-4T-1 vector with an N-terminal GST tag and TEV cleavage site. GST-tagged 
human tankyrase 1 fragment containing all five ankyrin repeat clusters (TNKS(5ARC); 
residues 173-961) was expressed from a pGEX-4T-1 vector with an N-terminal GST 
tag and TEV cleavage site. Full-length mouse TNKS was cloned into a pET-15b plas- 
mid. Mutants and truncations of RNF146 were generated using site-directed mu- 
tagenesis (Stratagene) and confirmed by sequencing. BRCA1-BARD1 (residues 
1-112 and 1-115 respectively), UbcH5a, UbcH5b, UbcH5c, Ub, UbcH5c(Ser22Arg/ 
Cys85Ser), and wheat El were purified as previously described**”’. The oxyester- 
linked E2-O-Ub conjugate (UbcH5c(Ser22Arg/Cys85Ser)-O-Ub) was generated 
and purified as previously described”°. 

All Escherichia coli (BL21) cultures were grown to an attenuance (D) at 600 nm of 

0.6-1.2 in LB media or minimal MOPS media supplemented with '*N-ammonium 
chloride (Cambridge Isotope Labs) for NMR spectroscopy. Protein expression was 
induced in the presence of 200 LM isopropylthiogalactoside (IPTG) at 16 °C or 
24°C for 16-18h. Bacterially expressed GST-RNF146(RING-WWE) or GST- 
RNF146(RING) (residues 30-89) was bound to glutathione sepharose 4B resin (GE 
Healthcare), washed, and eluted with 10 mM glutathione in a buffer containing 
25 mM sodium phosphate, pH 7.6, and 200 mM NaCl. GST was then cleaved from 
proteins using a Hisg-TEV protease for 1 h at 37 °C (or overnight at 4 °C) and the 
samples were dialysed overnight at 4 °C into 41 of phosphate buffer (25 mM sodium 
phosphate, pH 7.6, 200 mM NaC)). Dialysed proteins were then run through Ni** 
NTA resin (GE Healthcare) to capture TEV and subsequently glutathione sepharose 
4B resin to capture GST. After concentrating in the presence of 2 mM dithiothreitol 
(DTT), RNF146(RING-WWE) was purified using Superdex 75 (GE Healthcare) 
equilibrated with 25 mM phosphate, pH 7.0, 150 mM NaCl. Similarly, TNKS(5ARC) 
was purified using glutathione sepharose 4B resin, followed by on-column TEV 
cleavage overnight at 4 °C. The untagged TNKS(5ARC) was subsequently purified 
by anion exchange column using a Q column (GE Healthcare). Full-length mouse 
TNKS1 was partially purified by Ni’* NTA resin (GE Healthcare). Full-length 
Hisg-T7-RNF146 was purified using a Ni?* NTA resin (GE Healthcare), followed 
by ion exchange on a HiTrap Q column (GE Healthcare) and SEC using a Superdex 
200 10/300 column (GE Healthcare). Protein concentrations were determined by 
their ultraviolet absorbance at 280 nm, and confirmed with Coomassie-stained 
SDS-PAGE. 
Lysine reactivity assay. For Coomassie or Oriole (BioRad)-stained gels, UbcH5~Ub 
conjugates were generated in a solution containing 100 1M E2, 1.5 1M wheat E1, 
200 [1M Ub (Lys-deficient (KO) mutant: Lys6Arg, Lys11 Arg, Lys29Arg, Lys33Arg, 
Lys48Arg, Lys63Arg and Lys27Met), 2.5mM MgCl, and 2mM ATP (Sigma- 
Aldrich) in PBS at 37 °C for 30 min. The conjugate was purified by SEC before 
E2~Ub/lysine reactions. E2~ Ub conjugates were added to E3 samples (wild-type 
or mutant full-length RNF146, RNF146(RING-WWE) or RNF146(RING)) for 
a final concentration of 25 uM E2 and 4 or 8 uM E3 (all reactions in Fig. 3c were 
performed at 8 uM E3), and 25 1M iso-ADPr where indicated. Time zero samples 
were taken just before the addition of buffered L-lysine HCl (Sigma-Aldrich) to a 
final concentration of 40 mM and incubated at 35 °C. Time points were collected 
between 1 and 15 min; the reactions were quenched in 2X non-reducing SDS load- 
ing buffer, and analysed by SDS-PAGE. 

For western blot analysis, 5 1M UbcH5a enzyme was charged with 0.5 uM E1, 
5 uM Ub (HA-tagged, KO mutant: Lys6Arg, Lys11 Arg, Lys29Arg, Lys33Arg, Lys48Arg, 
Lys63Arg and Lys27Met), 10 mM MgCl, and 5 mM ATP for 30-40 min at 37 °C. 
Reaction mixtures were added to tubes containing E3 for a final concentration of 
5 uM E3 and 10 uM iso-ADPr when appropriate. Time zero samples were taken 
just before addition of buffered L-lysine HCl (Sigma-Aldrich) to a final concen- 
tration of 25 mM and incubated at 35 °C. Reactions were quenched in 2X non-reducing 
SDS loading buffer, analysed by western blots with mouse anti-HA (monoclonal 
antibody, Covance MMS-101P). 

Auto-ubiquitination. In vitro auto-ubiquitination was performed in a reaction 
mixture containing 1 uM El, 3 uM UbcH5c, 45 uM ubiquitin, 5 uM MgCh, and 
3 uM His,-T7-RNF146. PAR or iso-ADPr was added to a final concentration of 
about 20 11M (ADPr units) or 10 [\M respectively. ATP was added toa final concen- 
tration of 5 uM after collecting time zero samples. The samples were then incu- 
bated at 37 °C and time points were collected between 0 and 12 min. Reactions were 
quenched with 10X reducing SDS loading buffer, boiled and analysed by western 
blot using mouse anti-T7 antibody (monoclonal antibody, Novagen 69522). 

Limited proteolysis. Limited proteolysis was performed by incubating 10 pg 
RNF146(RING-WWE) (residues 30-183) or RNF146(Linker- WWE) (residues 83- 
183) with 50 ng subtilisin (Sigma-Aldrich) in the presence or absence of 150 uM 
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iso-ADPr for 1h at room temperature. The reaction was quenched with 5X SDS 
loading buffer and the resulting digests were resolved by SDS-PAGE and stained 
with Coomassie. 

SEC-MALS. SEC-MALS experiments were performed at room temperature with a 
Superdex 200 10/300 column (GE Healthcare) and a minIDAWN TREOS MALS 
detector (Wyatt Technology). About 200 jig of full-length RNF146, TNKS(5ARC), 
and TNKS(5ARC)-RNF146 complex was injected in each run. The column was 
run with buffer containing 20 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, 150 mM NaCl, and2 mM DTT. 
The light scattered by a protein is directly proportional to its weight-average molec- 
ular mass and concentration. 

Crystallization of the RNF146(RING-WWE)-UbcH5a-iso-ADPr complex. 
RNF146(RING-WWE) was bound to an SP anion exchange column (GE Health- 
care) and then eluted with buffer containing 20 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.0, 5% (w/v) 
glycerol, 2mM DTT, and 500 mM NaCl. The protein was eluted with a salt con- 
centration of ~150mM NaCl and was subsequently concentrated to 2.4mg ml"! 
for crystallization. RNF146(RING-WWE) was mixed with iso-ADPr ligand in a 
microcentrifuge tube for a final concentration of 133 1M protein to 267 UM ligand 
and incubated on ice for 30 min. Eighty microlitres of this solution was mixed with 
20 pl of Hise~UbcH5a in a 25 mM sodium phosphate, pH 7.0, 150 mM NaCl buffer, 
for final concentrations of 120 1M E2 and 106 uM E3. This mixture was incubated 
on ice for 30 min. Crystals were obtained using the hanging drop method by adding 
1 pl of the above protein-ligand mixture to 1 jl ofa well solution containing 800 mM 
sodium citrate, 80 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.0, 160 mM NaCl, 4mM DTT, and 20 mM 
trimethylamine HCl. Crystals formed in 24-36 h at room temperature. Crystals 
were frozen with liquid nitrogen in a cryoprotectant composed of 800 mM sodium 
citrate, 96 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.0, 280 mM NaCl, 5 mM DTT, and 20% (v/v) glycerol. 
X-ray data collection and structure determination. Crystal screening and data 
collection were performed at the ALS, beamline 8.2.1. All diffraction data were 
processed by the HKL2000 package” in the space group P2,2,2. The structure was 
determined, at 1.9 A resolution, by single-wavelength anomalous dispersion (SAD) 
using one data set collected at a wavelength of 1.28295 A, which was also used for 
refinement (Extended Data Table 1). The zinc sites and the initial phases were 
determined by PHENIX”. Four zinc sites were found in one asymmetric unit, and 
the experimental electron density map clearly showed the presence of two RNF146 
(RING-WWE)-UbcH5a complexes with two ligands in one asymmetric unit. The 
complex model was improved using iterative cycles of manual rebuilding with the 
program COOT® and refinement with Refmac5 of the CCP4 6.4.0 program suite. 
There are no Ramachandran outliers (96.0% most favoured, 4.0% allowed). The 
electrostatic potential surfaces shown were generated with the APBS tool in Pymol”. 
ITC. ITC was performed on a VP-ITC Microcal colorimeter (Microcal) at 25 °C 
for RNF146(RING-WWE) and the RNF146(RING-WWE) mutants. Protein and 
iso-ADPr were buffer exchanged into 20 mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 150 mM NaCl, and 
1mM DTT using SEC on a Superdex 75 10/300 column (GE Healthcare), eluting 
at a final concentration of ~15-20 uM. The ligand, iso-ADPr, was diluted in the 
same buffer to ~500 uM. Both ligand and protein were degassed before use. Ligand 
was injected in 5 tl quantities every 5 min for a total of 25-40 injections into a 
1.4218-ml protein chamber. Data were analysed using Origin 7.0, fitting curves to 
a one-site model. 

NMR spectroscopy. Two-dimensional 'H-'°N HSQC-TROSY experiments where 
performed on a Bruker 500 MHz AVANCE II NMR spectrometer. All data were 
obtained with 200 1M '°N-labelled protein. Data were processed with NMRPipe*, 
and peak intensities (I) and chemical shift perturbations (CSPs) were measured 
in NMRView]” (One Moon Scientific). Peak intensity changes of 15N-labelled E2 
(UbcH5c(Ser22Arg/Cys85Ser)) were measured relative to free E2 (Ip3 pound! free)» 
and peaks affected by binding were identified by one standard deviation away from 
the mean [p3-bound/[fee Value. Chemical shift perturbations were determined by the 
equation Ad; = [(Ad; 1SN/5)° + (Ad; tAyy?; peaks with CSPs greater than one 
standard deviation from the mean were considered significantly perturbed. Both 
peak broadening and CSPs were mapped onto the E2 surface (PDB code 2FUH)”’ 
to show residues affected by E3 binding. For 'H-'°N HSQC-TROSY experiments 
of the oxyester-linked E2-O-Ub conjugate (UbcH5c(Ser22 Arg/Cys85Ser)-O-Ub), 
Ub and UbcH5c peak intensities and CSPs were analysed separately as indicated 
above. For NMR experiments of the E2-O-Ub conjugate, peak broadening and 
CSPs were mapped onto the UbcH5b and Ub surfaces of the BIRC7-UbcH5b-O- 
Ub structure** (PDB accession 4A UQ) to show residues most affected when E3 binds. 
GST pull-down assays. Approximately 3 1M of purified GST or GST-RNF146 
(wild type, truncations or mutants) and about 6.7 1M of untagged TNKS(5ARC) 
were incubated with 25 ul of GSH sepharose 4B resin (GE Healthcare) for 1h at 
room temperature in binding buffer (40 mM Tris-HCl, pH 8.0, 100mM NaCl, 
0.04% (v/v) Tween 20, and 2mM DTT; total volume of 200 pl). The beads were 
then washed with 200 ll buffer three times. Proteins were resolved on SDS-PAGE 
and stained with Coomassie. 
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Full-length TNKS pull-down assays were performed using GST-RNF146 
(Arg163Ala), a mutant that is deficient in binding poly(ADP-ribose)"’. Proteins 
were resolved via SDS-PAGE and the full-length TNKS, GST and GST-RNF146 
(Arg163Ala) were visualized by western blot analysis using anti-TNKS (rabbit poly- 
clonal antibody, Abcam ab86279) and anti-GST (mouse monoclonal antibody, 
GenScript A00865) antibodies. 

Immunoprecipitation. HEK293T cells (ATTC, CRL-11268) were transfected with 
indicated plasmids with Fugene HD (Promega). Thirty-six hours after transfection, 
cells were lysed with immunoprecipitation buffer (20 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.4, 150 mM 
NaCl, 1% (v/v) Triton X-100, supplemented with protease inhibitors and phos- 
phatase inhibitors) and cleared by centrifugation. Flag-tagged proteins were immu- 
noprecipitated from lysates with Flag-agarose beads (Sigma-Aldrich), and washed 
in immunoprecipitation buffer. Proteins bound to the beads were resolved by SDS- 
PAGE and analysed by immunoblotting. Cells were authenticated by single nucle- 
otide polymorphism testing and confirmed as mycoplasma negative by a PCR-based 
assay. 

RNF146 knockdown and rescue assay. siRNA-mediated knockdown and cDNA 
overexpression of RNF146 were described previously''. siRNA-resistant HA-tagged 
RNF146 (wild type) and indicated mutants were subcloned into pcDNA4-TO. 
T-REx-293 cells (Life Technologies) were transfected with these plasmids and selected 
with Blasticidin to establish stable lines that express RNF146 in a doxycycline- 
inducible manner. siRNAs against RNF146 and luciferase (as negative control) 
were transfected with Lipofectamine RNAiMax (Life Technologies). Sequences 
of siRNAs used are: RNF146 sense, 5’-GCACGUUUUCUGCUAUCUAdTAT-3’, 
antisense, 5’-UAGAUAGCAGAAAACGUGCdTdT-3’ (Qiagen); pGL2 (luciferase), 
sense, 5’-CGUACGCGGAAUACUUCGAdTdT-3’, antisense, 5’-UCGAAGUA 
UUCCGCGUACGdTdT-3’ (Dharmacon). Seventy-two hours after siRNA trans- 
fection and doxycycline induction, cells were lysed in RIPA buffer (50 mM Tris- 
HCl, pH7.4, 150mM NaCl, 1% (v/v) NP-40, 0.5% sodium deoxycholate, 0.1% 


SDS, 1mM EDTA) supplemented with protease inhibitor cocktail (Roche) and 
phosphatase inhibitor cocktail (Thermo Scientific). Cell lysates were resolved by 
SDS-PAGE and analysed by immunoblotting with rabbit anti-Axin1 (monoclonal 
antibody, Cell Signaling Technology 2075), rat anti-HA (monoclonal antibody, Roche 
12158167001), and mouse anti-tubulin (monoclonal antibody, Sigma T5168). T-REx- 
293 cells were authenticated by single nucleotide polymorphism testing and con- 
firmed as mycoplasma negative by a PCR-based assay. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Multiple sequence alignment of RNF146 


orthologues. The coloured bars above the sequence alignment indicate regions 
of interest in human RNF146: RING domain (blue), WWE domain (purple), 
and potential TNKS-binding motifs, numbered I to V (orange). Although there 


ILGGHETSPASSS---DIQ 
-SLTQQRLLVSNANQTVPDRS-- 
-SLTQQRLLVSNANQTIPDRSDR 
-SLTQQRPLVPNGNOTVADQS- 
-SLTQQRLLVPNANQTVSDRS-- 
-SLTQQRLLVPNPNOTASDRSGTDRSTVSDRSGTDRSVAAGGTVS-- 
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are no apparent RXXGDG TNKS-binding motifs, the five potential binding 
motifs indicated here are based on the TNKS-substrate interface plasticity 
demonstrated by a recent crystal structure of the Axin-TNKS complex”®. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Both PAR and iso-ADPr can activate RNF146 
E3 ligase activity. a, Coomassie-stained E2~Ub/lysine reactivity of the 
RNF146(RING) domain with and without iso-ADPr. The RING domain does 
not enhance E2~Ub conjugate reactivity in the absence or presence of ligand. 
b, Intrinsic lysine reactivity of the UbcH5c~Ub conjugate with and without 
iso-ADPr. iso-ADPr does not enhance the reactivity of the conjugate in the 
absence of RNF146. c, Oriole-stained E2~Ub/lysine reactivity with increasing 
iso-ADPr (3 min after lysine addition). The rate of E2~Ub/lysine reactivity 
is increased as a function of [iso-ADPr] up to 5 1M ligand addition (1.2 equiv.), 
consistent with the affinity of RNF146 for iso-ADPr (see Extended Data Fig. 3). 
d, Auto-ubiquitination of full-length RNF146 in the absence or presence of 
iso-ADPr or PAR polymer. Image shows western blot for T7-tagged RNF146. 


Because full-length RNF146 and the RING-WWE fragment have similar 
abilities to enhance E2~Ub reactivity (see Fig. 1), the additional auto- 
ubiquitination seen with PAR is probably due to increased local concentration 
of RNF146 near PAR polymers, allowing auto-ubiquitination in trans. 

e, E2/lysine reactivity of UbcH5a, UbcH5b, and UbcH5c ubiquitin conjugates 
with RNF146(RING-WWE) in the absence or presence of iso-ADPr 
(Coomassie-stained). All three isoforms function with ligand-activated 
RNF146. f, Technical triplicates of RNF146(RING-WWE) E2~Ub/lysine 
reactivity assays (Oriole-stained; left) and a plot of relative densitometry values 
of the E2~Ub conjugate (right). Error bars indicate the mean + s.d. from three 
separate experiments. All times are given in minutes. ‘No E3’ samples do 

not contain RNF146. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Both RNF146(RING) and RNF146(WWE) 
domains contribute to iso-ADPr binding. a, Summary of iso-ADPr binding 
(Kg values) for RNF146(RING-WWE) obtained from the ITC titrations in the 
current work, and for the WWE-only fragment (previously published; 
indicated by asterisk)'*. These data indicate that the RING domain contributes 
to iso-ADPr binding. b, Raw ITC titrations of RNF146(RING- WWE) 


fragments: (left to right) wild type, Lys61Ala, and Lys61Asp. c, Limited 
proteolysis of RNF146(RING-WWE) and of a construct of RNF146 including 
the linker between the RING and WWE domains, and the WWE domain 
(RNF146(linker-W WE); residues 83-183). Both seem to result in the same 
product when treated with subtilisin. The RING-WWE construct is more 
resistant to subtilisin in the presence of ligand. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | 'H-'"N HSQC-TROSY spectra of RNF146 reveal 
a conformational change in the RING domain after iso-ADPr binding. 

a, RNF146(RING-WWE) spectra in the absence (black) and presence (red) of 
saturating iso-ADPr concentrations show a marked change in most amide 
chemical environments. b, Overlay of the RNF146(RING-WWE) spectrum 
(black) with the spectrum of the RNF146(RING)-only domain (green) in the 
absence of iso-ADPr. Nearly all RING-only peaks overlay with a peak in the 
RING-WWE fragment spectrum, confirming that the RING-only domain 
adopts the same conformation as the RING domain in the larger fragment. 

c, Overlay of the liganded RING-WWE spectrum (red) with the isolated RING 
domain (green) shows very few corresponding peaks between the two spectra, 


RNF146(RING-WWE) 
RNF146(RING) 


*®N (ppm) 


RNF146(RING-WWE) + iso 
RNF146(RING) 


8.50 


8.75 
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9.25 9.0 


indicating environment changes of most RING domain peaks in the presence of 
iso-ADPr consistent with a conformational change. Notably, there are no 
changes in the spectrum of the RING-only construct when iso-ADPr is added 
under these conditions (data not shown). d, Close-up of c to illustrate that 
the RING domain samples a minor conformational state in liganded 
RNF146(RING-WWE). The minor peaks all correspond to RING peaks of 
unliganded RNF146 (black arrows). Therefore, the RING domain can still 
sample the non-activated conformation when saturated with ligand. Spectra 
were obtained with 200 [1M protein and 300 1M iso-ADPr (saturating 


conditions). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Comparison of ligand binding in the protein are maintained in both structures. b, Stereoview of the RNF146(RING- 
RNF146(RING-WWE)-UbcH5a-iso-ADPr complex and in the WWE-only —§ WWE)-UbcH5a-iso-ADPr complex ligand-binding site showing the 2F, — F. 
structure. a, Left, superposition of the WWE domain of the RNF146(RING- _ map (grey mesh) contoured at 1.5. The ligand and waters are well defined 


WWE)-UbcH5a-iso-ADPr complex (purple) and the previous iso-ADPr/ within the binding site. Waters are shown as red non-bonded spheres, 

WWE structure (cyan, PDB code 3V3L)"*. Middle and right, WWE residues iso-ADPr is shown in cyan, and the RING and WWE domains are coloured 
involved in binding iso-ADPr in the RNF146(RING-WWE)-UbcH5a-iso- as in Fig. 2a. c, Stereoview of the iso-ADPr-binding site indicating residues 
ADPr complex (purple) (middle), and in the previous iso-ADPr/WWE within 4.5 A of the ligand. Protein and ligand are represented as sticks, waters 
structure (cyan) (right). Waters are shown as non-bonded spheres; hydrogen _as red non-bonding spheres, and hydrogen bonds as dashed yellow lines. 
bonds are shown as dashed lines. Side-chain contacts between ligand and The RING and WWE domains and ligand are coloured as in Fig. 2a. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Rotation and crystal packing at the E2-E3 binding 
interface of the RNF146(RING-WWE)-UbcH5a-iso-ADPr complex. 

a, Superposition of the E2 in the RNF146(RING-WWE)-UbcH5a-iso-ADPr 
(coloured as in Fig. 2a) with a representative RING E3-E2 structure, the Bmil- 
Ring1b-UbcH5c complex (grey) (PDB code 3RPG)'*. The WWE domain is 
excluded for clarity. Boxes show close-up views of the RING domains revealing 
a rotation of the RING domain relative to the E2. Bottom right, RING domains 
rotated 90° to show the E2 binding surface of the E3s. The RING of the 
RNF146(RING-WWE)-UbcH5a-iso-ADPr structure is rotated relative to 
Ringlb-UbcH5c and other E3-E2 complexes'*”°” (indicated by red arrow) 
when the E2s are aligned. b, Close-up view of the E2-E3 interface of the 
RNF146(RING-WWE)-UbcH5a-iso-ADPr complex shows that RING residue 
Arg 74 (yellow) is too far (~7.7 A) from the E2 GIn92 (magenta) carbonyl to 


UbcH5a~Ub-HA 


make the hydrogen bond observed in activated E3-E2~ Ub structures'”7!”?4, 
The side chain of Arg 74 in the RING domain packs against Phe 128 (orange), a 
WWE domain residue of a symmetry-related molecule in this crystal form. It is 
likely that crystal packing interferes with the formation of the ‘allosteric’ 
hydrogen bond. c, E2~Ub/lysine reactivity with RNF146(RING- 
WWE)(Arg74Ala) shows a dependence of RNF146 activity on the allosteric 
arginine’’”'”?”4 with or without ligand. Because RNF146 activation requires 
Arg 74, which does not make contacts with the E2 in our structure, and because 
RNF146 shows canonical E2 binding in solution (see Extended Data Fig. 7), we 
conclude that the orientation of RNF146 in the RNF146(RING-WWE)- 
UbcH5a-iso-ADPr complex is probably an unproductive E2-E3 association. 
The observed rotation is probably a crystallographic artefact. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | RNF146-iso-ADPr binding allows the RING 
domain to bind and activate a ubiquitin conjugating enzyme (E2). a, Left, 
superposition of the RING domain of unliganded RNF146 (PDB code 2D8T; 
grey, Trp 65 is shown as orange spheres) with the RNF146(RING-WWE)- 
UbcH5a-iso-ADPr complex (coloured as in Fig. 2a), shows a clash of Trp 65 
with UbcH5a at the E2-E3 binding interface. This clash is observed when 

the RNF146(RING) structure (2D8T) is aligned with all other E2-E3 
structures'**°”?, b, Peak broadening (top; intensity relative to free E2) and CSPs 
(bottom) of !° N-UbcH5c(Ser22Arg/Cys85Ser) resonances (data are from the 
spectra shown in Fig. 3b). Histograms shown in blue compare the spectral 
properties of free E2 to E2 plus RNF146(RING-WWE); histograms shown in 
red compare free E2 to E2 plus RNF146(RING-WWE) and iso-ADPr. Dashed 
lines indicate one standard deviation from the mean value of the liganded (red) 
plots. Values below and above the dashed lines for the relative intensities 

and CSPs respectively are plotted on the E2 surface shown in c and Fig. 3b. 
c, Left, the RNF146(RING-WWE) binding surface inferred from data in b (light 
blue, on green E2), is compared with (right) the BRCA1-BARD1 binding 
surface on E2 (yellow, on green E2; residues 1-112 and residues 26-115, 
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respectively) previously inferred by an analogous experiment”. When the 
NMR perturbations are mapped to the surface of UbcH5c, the revealed binding 
sites are very similar, and are consistent with previously reported binding 
surfaces for RING E3s on free ubiquitin conjugating enzymes'*”*. 

d, Chemical shift perturbations and broadening of resonances from 1SN-E2- 
O-Ub conjugate (UbcH5c(Ser22Arg/Cys85Ser)-O-Ub) after RNF146(RING- 
WWE)-iso-ADPr binding (determined by the same method as shown in b, but 
with only 0.125 mol. equiv. E3 added to minimize hydrolysis of the E2-O-Ub 
oxyester during NMR data collection). Left, perturbed residues are mapped 
onto UbcH5b (magenta on green E2) and ubiquitin (yellow on red ubiquitin). 
Centre and right, perturbed residues mapped onto the structure of E2-O-Ub as 
it appears in the E3/E2-O-Ub complex of BIRC7-UbcH5b-Ub (PDB code 
4AUQ; BIRC7 not shown for clarity)”* show that the surfaces highlighted in the 
left panel are buried in the ‘closed’ state. The data show that RNF146 activates 
the E2~Ub conjugate by inducing the closed conformation’””"””**. Because 
only the most perturbed residues are mapped to the E2~Ub surface, the E3 
binding surface is not highlighted on the E2 in d. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Stabilizing helix 1 of RNF146 activates the RING 
domain. a, Complete images of gels shown in Fig. 3c (Oriole-stained) for 
Gly62Ala, Trp65Ala, Gly62Ala/Trp65Ala (GAWA), Lys61Ala, and Lys61Asp 
mutants of RNF146(RING-WWE) with or without iso-ADPr. Gly62Ala and 
GAWA mutants show reduced enhancement with iso-ADPr relative to wild 
type, probably owing to a clash of the Ala side chain with a turn in the WWE 
domain at position 62 (data not shown). b, Alignment of RNF146(RING) 
solution structure (PDB code 2D8T; white) and the crystal structure 
determined in this study (blue) shown in stereoview. Side chains are excluded 
for clarity; the backbone is represented by sticks. Comparison of the 
conformation of Gly 62 in the two structures suggests a need for a small side 


chain at position 62 to allow the structural transition from the inactive to 
active form of RNF146. c, Anti-HA western blot of the E2~Ub/lysine reactivity 
assay of RNF146(RING-WWE) compared with RNF146(RING) and 
RNF146(RING)(Gly62Ala) showing enhanced reactivity for the Gly to Ala 
mutation. d, Left, 'H-'°N HSQC-TROSY of *°N-UbcH5c(Ser22Arg/ Cys85Ser) 
in the presence of 0.0 (black), 0.25 (red), 0.5 (green) and 1.0 (magenta) mol. 
equiv. of RNF146(RING)(Gly62Ala). Right, the same experiment performed 
with wild-type RNF146(RING). The most perturbed residues, indicated by 
letter and position (S100, etc.), show increased chemical shift perturbations for 
the RNF146(RING)(Gly62Ala) mutant. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | RNF146 directly interacts with TNKS. a, Left, SEC 
profiles of untagged TNKS(5ARC) (blue), HisgT7-RNF146 (red), and a 1:1 
mixture of these proteins (green). Numbers above the peaks indicate the 
average mass obtained by multi-angle static light scattering (MALS) for each 
peak. HisgT7-RNF146 and TNKS(5ARC) co-migrate as a single peak with an 
apparent mass of 128 kDa. Right, Coomassie-stained SDS-PAGE analysis of 
the SEC peaks in left panel show the presence of both proteins within the peak 
of the TNKS(5ARC)-HissT7-RNF146 complex (bottom right). b, GST pull- 
down of partially purified full-length mouse tankyrase-1 (FL-mTNKS1) with 
GST-tagged RNF146(Arg163Ala) (PAR-binding deficient RNF146 mutant)"’. 


Full-length mTNKS1 can be pulled down by GST-RNF146, but not GST. c, Co- 
immunoprecipitation of HA-RNF146 variants with transiently transfected 
flag-tagged TNKS(Met1207Val) (catalytically inactive mutant). The 
Met1207Val mutation prevents auto-PARylation of TNKS and therefore PAR- 
mediated interactions between RNF146 and TNKS*. Under the experimental 
conditions, both the motif I mutant, Gly199Val, and the motifs I + IV mutant, 
Gly199Val/Gly337Val/Gly338Val, markedly reduce the RNF146-TNKS 
interaction. d, Coomassie-stained SDS-PAGE of proteins used in the GST pull- 
down assay shown in Fig. 4a (inputs). Samples were used in a 1:2 ratio (3 UM 
GST-RNF146 to 6.7 1M TNKS(5ARC)) for these GST pull-down experiments. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Data collection, phasing and refinement 


statistics 
RNF146(RING-WWE)/UbcH5a/iso-ADPr 
complex 
Zn** SAD 
Data collection 
Space group P2,2\2 
Cell dimensions 
a, b,c (A) 133.67, 61.69, 94.35 
a, B, y (°) 90, 90, 90 
Resolution (A) 50.0 - 1.90 (1.96 - 1.90)* 
Ryym(%) 9.2 (45.9)* 
I/ol 34.4 (2.5)* 
Completeness (%) 95.6 (71.4)* 
Redundancy 7.8 (4.6)* 
Refinement 
Resolution (A) 50.0 - 1.90 
No. reflections (test set) 55779 (2994) 
Rvorr! Riree 18.6 / 22.2 
No. atoms 
Protein 4886 
Ligand 72 
Zn”* 4 
Water 371 
B-factors 
Protein 16.3 
Ligand 31.0 
Zn** 31.5 
Water 42.4 
R.m.s deviations 
Bond lengths (A) 0.009 
Bond angles (°) 1.4 


This diffraction data set was collected from a single crystal. 
5% randomly selected reflections were used as a test set. 
*Highest resolution shell is shown in parentheses. 
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The heat released during catalytic turnover enhances 


the diffusion of an enzyme 


Clement Riedel', Ronen Gabizon', Christian A. M. Wilson’?, Kambiz Hamadani'+, Konstantinos Tsekouras*, Susan Marqusee?’, 


Steve Presse®” & Carlos Bustamante’*®7>? 


Recent studies have shown that the diffusivity of enzymes increases 
in a substrate-dependent manner during catalysis’*. Although this 
observation has been reported and characterized for several differ- 
ent systems* *°, the precise origin of this phenomenon is unknown. 
Calorimetric methods are often used to determine enthalpies from 
enzyme-catalysed reactions and can therefore provide important 
insight into their reaction mechanisms''””. The ensemble averages 
involved in traditional bulk calorimetry cannot probe the transient 
effects that the energy exchanged in a reaction may have on the cat- 
alyst. Here we obtain single-molecule fluorescence correlation spec- 
troscopy data and analyse them within the framework ofa stochastic 
theory to demonstrate a mechanistic link between the enhanced dif- 
fusion of a single enzyme molecule and the heat released in the reac- 
tion. We propose that the heat released during catalysis generates an 
asymmetric pressure wave that results in a differential stress at the 
protein-solvent interface that transiently displaces the centre-of-mass 
of the enzyme (chemoacoustic effect). This novel perspective on how 
enzymes respond to the energy released during catalysis suggests a 
possible effect of the heat of reaction on the structural integrity and 
internal degrees of freedom of the enzyme. 

Externally induced temperature spikes—through the use of laser pulses, 
for example—can have dramatic effects on enzyme catalysis and pro- 
tein conformations’. Thus, pyramine and green fluorescent protein 
have been shown to blink with characteristic frequencies when excited 
with a laser. Some authors'*"* have related this blinking to local temper- 
ature and pH changes. Yet, no equivalent effect has been attributed to 
the heat exchanged in an enzyme-catalysed reaction despite the fact that 
some enzymes, like catalase, release enough heat to unfold a protein’®. 

Fluorescence correlation spectroscopy (FCS) results obtained in exper- 
iments similar to those presented here’* have demonstrated that the 
diffusion coefficient (D) of urease increases in the presence of its sub- 
strate’. These authors explored various potential mechanisms that might 
account for this enhanced diffusion, including global temperature 
increase of the solution, charged product induced electrophoresis, 
and pH changes around the enzyme immediately following catalysis. 
Recently, the same group has shown that the diffusion coefficient of cat- 
alase, which mediates the conversion of hydrogen peroxide into water 
and oxygen, also increases in a substrate-dependent manner’, ruling 
out charge or pH asa general explanation. They have also ruled out glo- 
bal or local temperature changes of the solution to explain the enhanced 
enzyme diffusion phenomenon’. More recently, these authors have pro- 
posed that the enzyme diffusion coefficient increase arises from chemo- 
tactic behaviour in which the enzyme preferentially diffuses towards 
higher substrate gradients, although they provided no mechanism by 
which this may occur’. 

Here we performed a series of experiments and carried out a num- 
ber of crucial controls to show that when enzymes catalyse reactions, 


the heat released in the process is responsible for accelerating the pro- 
tein’s centre-of-mass, giving rise to the enhanced diffusion coefficient 
observed by FCS. We present a stochastic theory that predicts the lin- 
ear dependence observed between the diffusion coefficient (measured 
by FCS) and the reaction rate V (measured by bulk enzymatic assays), 
and demonstrate that the coefficient of proportionality depends linearly 
on the enthalpy released by a single chemical reaction. 

We studied four enzymes: catalase, urease, alkaline phosphatase and 
triose phosphate isomerase (TIM) (see Supplementary Information for 
more details on the enzymes). The rates of reaction catalysed by these 
enzymes and normalized by the enzyme concentration, were determined 
as a function of the substrate concentrations, V([S]), using bulk enzym- 
atic assays (Extended Data Fig. 1). All enzymes followed Michaelis— 
Menten kinetics with k.4, and Kyy values in agreement with those 
previously reported in the literature’”*° (Table 1). 

FCS experiments of the fluorescently labelled enzymes were carried 
out in parallel to bulk assays to generate fluorescence intensity corre- 
lation functions, G(t), as a function of substrate concentrations and 
initial velocities using previously described protocols for monitoring each 
enzymatic activity'*"*. These correlation functions were fit by the normal 
diffusion of a single species in a dilute solution to obtain the diffusion 
time (tp) and molecular occupancy of the labelled molecules within the 
confocal volume of observation”! (see Methods). Measurements were 
performed at a protein concentration of 1 nM for all enzymes. The FCS 
curves are shown in Fig. 1. The diffusion coefficient D can be calculated 
from the diffusion time tp using the radius, r, of the illuminated cir- 
cular area crossed by the molecules according to: D = 17/4tp. The radius 
r was determined to be 500 nm by monitoring the diffusion ofa free dye 
with a known diffusion coefficient through the illuminated area. Using 
the bulk assays to relate the substrate concentration to the enzyme’s 
specific activity, we find a linear dependence between the normalized 
relative increase in diffusion coefficient, (D — Do)/Dpo, and the reaction 
rate for the enzyme systems (Fig. 2a—d). 


Table 1 | Kinetic, calorimetric parameters of the enzymes and chem- 
ical reactions studied 


Ku (mM) — keat (871) X10* AH (kJmol7?) — «(m?) x1071® 

Catalase 62 58 —100 10 (9.6-11) 

Urease 3 17 —59.6 4.5 (3.8-5.3) 

Alkaline phosphatase 1.6 14 —43.5 16 (14-18) 
Triose phosphate 18 1.3 3.00 2.5 (-6.1=—1,1) 


isomerase 


The Michaelis constant Ky and maximum turnover number k,,¢ are obtained from the fit to a Michaelis— 
Menten curve for the reaction rate as a function of substrate concentration (Extended Data Fig. 1). 
Values are in agreement with the ones from the supplier (Sigma) and found in the literature!”~*°. AH is 
the enthalpy of the chemical reaction measured in bulk; values are reported in the literature for 
catalase°°, urease’, triose phosphate isomerase”? and measured by isothermal titration calorimetry for 
alkaline phosphatase (see Extended Data Fig. 2). « is the coefficient of proportionality between the 
diffusion coefficient and the reaction rate, in parentheses is the 95% confidence interval. 
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Figure 1 | FCS data and residuals of the fits. G(t) 
is the normalized correlation function. Insets: 
zoom around the inflexion point. Lines are fits 

by a normal diffusion model with a single 
diffusive species. a, Catalase. Hydrogen peroxide 
concentration: yellow, 0 mM; green, 3 mM; 

red, 6 mM; blue, 12 mM; black, 25 mM. b, Urease. 
Urea concentration: yellow, 0 mM; green, 

1 mM; red, 10 mM; blue, 100 mM; black, 1M. 

c, Alkaline phosphatase. p-Nitrophenylphosphate 


concentration: yellow, 0 mM; green, 0.44mM; 
red, 0.88 mM; blue, 1.74 mM; black, 2.64 mM. 
d, TIM. D-Glyceraldehyde 3-phosphate 


concentration: yellow, 0 mM; green, 0.15 mM; 
red, 0.31 mM; blue, 0.62 mM; black, 1.3 mM. 


To confirm that the observed increase in diffusion coefficient is a 


result of the chemical reaction itself and not simply due to the binding 
or unbinding of the substrate, we performed control experiments with 
catalase using its non-competitive reversible inhibitor, sodium azide. 
FCS measurements were repeated for catalase in the presence of 5 mM 
sodium azide and a high concentration of substrate (25 mM hydrogen 
peroxide). Under these conditions, the enzyme is known to associate 
with and dissociate from the substrate without forming any product’’. 
In the presence of inhibitor, we observe no increase in the diffusion co- 
efficient relative to the measurements performed in the absence of sub- 
strate, indicating that the enhanced diffusion of catalase depends on the 
enzymatic reaction taking place and not just on the association or dis- 
sociation of the substrate to the enzyme. 

To rule out other potential indirect effects on the apparent diffusion 
coefficient of the labelled diffusing enzymes (such as convective flows 
owing to oxygen bubbling, as in the case of catalase), we carried out ex- 
periments in which non-labelled, catalytically active catalase, in the pres- 
ence of its substrate, was mixed with fluorescently labelled urease in the 
absence of its substrate. Increased diffusion of the labelled urease mole- 
cules was observed only under conditions when the concentration of 
hydrogen peroxide was greater than 100 mM and catalase concentra- 
tion was above 5 nM. These results show that, below these concentra- 
tions, neither oxygen bubbling, nor global heating of the solution owing 
to the heat released by other molecules in the reaction, are responsible 
for the enhanced diffusion of enzymes observed in the presence of their 
substrate. Accordingly, all the results analysed here were obtained below 
these concentrations to ensure that only first-order, direct effects were 
being monitored (see Extended Data Fig. 3 for more details). Local 
heating of the solvent around the enzyme following a turnover event 
can also be eliminated because assuming the reaction heat is moved 


a b c d 
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Figure 2 | Enhanced diffusion as a function of the reaction rate. 

a-d, Dimensionless change in diffusion coefficient (AD = (D — Do)/Dpo) 
as a function of the reaction rate for catalase (a), urease (b), alkaline 
phosphatase (c) and triose phosphate isomerase (d). Error bars represent 
the standard deviation of 10 measurements. 
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into a 1 nm thick spherical shell surrounding catalase, which we assume 
to be a 4nm radius spherical molecule, and using water’s heat capacity, 
the local temperature of this shell would only increase by 0.15 K (see 
Supplementary Information). 

Catalase, urease and alkaline phosphatase, which exhibit enhanced 
diffusion in the presence of their substrate (Fig. 2a—c), catalyse chem- 
ical reactions that are strongly exothermic (above 40 kJ mol ™ 1) Thus, 
we wondered whether the effect of the heat of the reaction on the en- 
zyme itself could be responsible for the increased in diffusion coefficient 
observed upon catalysis. To test this idea we performed a negative con- 
trol with triose phosphate isomerase (TIM). If the heat of the reaction 
is responsible for the increase in the diffusion coefficient observed, it 
follows that no such effect should be seen if the reaction is not exother- 
mic or if it is only slightly so. TIM catalyses the reversible interconver- 
sion of the triose phosphate isomers dihydroxyacetone phosphate and 
D-glyceraldehyde 3-phosphate. The enthalpy of this reaction is small 
(—3kJ mol 1}; ref. 22). Consistent with the hypothesis formulated here, 
FCS experiments with TIM and diffusion coefficient analysis revealed 
no enhancement in the diffusion of the enzyme in the presence of its 
substrate throughout the range of substrate concentrations studied here 
(0 to 1.2 mM of D-glyceraldehyde 3-phosphate corresponding to reac- 
tion rates ranging from 0 to ~6,000s_') (Fig. 2d). Table 1 summarizes 
thermodynamic and kinetic parameters of each enzyme investigated. 

On the basis of these observations, we propose that the increase in 
diffusion coefficient of the enzyme upon catalysis has its origin in an 
effect similar to that observed in photoacoustic spectroscopy. Here a 
vibrationally excited protein relaxes by dissipating its energy into the 
solvent through acoustic waves that are generated from the transient 
expansion and recompression of the protein immediately following exci- 
tation that can be detected by a microphone”. Likewise, we propose that 
an enzyme expands, albeit asymmetrically, following the release of the 
heat of reaction (a process we call “chemoacoustic effect’). The asym- 
metry is due to the location of the catalytic site with respect to the 
enzyme’s centre-of-mass, as is the case in urease, catalase and alkaline 
phosphatase. The asymmetric pressure wave—following a catalytic 
event—should result in differential stress at the protein—solvent inter- 
face. The solvent’s response is twofold: it dissipates energy through an 
acoustic wave and, more importantly, pushes back on the enzyme as 
dictated by Newton’s third law, transiently displacing its centre-of- 
mass. In the Supplementary Material we compute an upper bound on 
the pressure exerted by the expanding protein on the solvent (about 
500 pN nm’). 
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To validate this interpretation, we performed experiments in which 
we directly excited the catalase haem group using a laser line at 402 nm 
(the Soret band of catalase is centred at 405 nm (ref. 24) and this tran- 
sition possesses a fluorescence quantum yield Q < 107 *)**. In these ex- 
periments we sought to determine if the heat released upon radiationless 
de-excitation of the enzyme could also lead to an increased diffusion 
coefficient of the catalyst. Indeed, an increase of about 50% in the dif- 
fusion coefficient of the enzyme in the range of power between 0 and 
1 mW was observed in these experiments (Extended Data Fig. 4), indi- 
cating that the local heat released by the haem in its transition from the 
excited to the ground state also generates a centre-of-mass motion of 
the enzyme (see Supplementary Discussion). 

A stochastic model (detailed in the Supplementary Information and 
Extended Data Figs 6, 7 and 8) describes the enhanced diffusion upon 
catalysis in terms of the heat released by the chemical reaction. In this 
model, we assume that enzymes transiently diffuse more quickly—with 
diffusion coefficient D;—for some short period of time, 5¢, following a 
chemical reaction. Otherwise, the enzyme displays its diffusion coef- 
ficient in the absence of substrate, Dp. The net diffusion coefficient in 
the presence of substrate, D, is therefore the ensemble average over both 
subpopulations with the probability of observing an enhanced diffusion 
proportional to V, the reaction rate. We then relate the enhanced dif- 
fusion coefficient, D,, to the amount of heat, Q, evolved by an enzym- 
atic reaction. To do so, we assume that the kinetic energy of the enzyme’s 
centre-of-mass immediately following a reaction is proportional to 
some fraction y of Q. From this simple model, we obtain the following 
expression 

NG ai =Dynev 

3¢ 
which shows a diffusion coefficient enhancement linear in V and Q, 
where mis the mass of the enzyme, dt = m/C is the relaxation timescale 
associated with the enzyme displacement following an enzymatic turn- 
over, and ¢ is an effective friction coefficient for the enzyme (see Sup- 
plementary Materials). 

The parameter « describes the proportionality between the diffusion 
coefficient and the rate of the reaction. « itself depends on y, the pro- 
portion of catalytic heat contributing to the enhanced translation of the 
centre-of-mass of the enzyme. As the protein’s structure may dictate 
the precise mechanism by which enzymes dissipate catalytic heat, there 
is no simple correlation between the enhanced diffusion quantified by 
a and the enthalpy of the chemical reaction (see Table 1). For instance, 
the active sites of urease (two nickel atoms, see Extended Data Fig. 5a) 
are situated at the protein-solvent interface. By contrast, the haem sites 
of catalase (Extended Data Fig. 5b) are buried deep inside a highly 
conserved structure situated more than 20 A from the nearest molecu- 
lar surface*®. Accordingly, the heat released during catalysis may par- 
tition differently between the centre-of-mass and the internal degrees 
of freedom in these two proteins. In fact, time-resolved crystallography 
coupled with single-crystal microspectroscopy has been used to mea- 
sure the correlation of electronic transitions with structural transitions 
during catalysis in catalase from Proteus mirabilis. This study indicates 
that the catalytic event is accompanied by small structural changes of 
the enzyme”. It is possible that for catalase, part of the heat released dur- 
ing the chemical reaction is either absorbed by changes in the enzyme’s 
conformation and/or dissipated through the protein’s internal degrees 
of freedom, reducing its effect on the displacement of its centre-of-mass. 
Future simulations and experiments with different systems may shed 
light on the structural basis for energy dissipation and the partitioning 
of the heat of the reaction between the centre-of-mass and the internal 
degrees of freedom of the enzyme. 

Here we considered catalytic reactions by globular proteins with freely 
diffusing substrates. However, many processive molecular machines (for 
example DNA polymerases, RNA polymerases, the ribosome, and so on) 
hydrolyse NTPs and generate forces to achieve directed motion along 
linear templates. It is interesting to speculate that some of these systems 
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may have evolved to absorb or indeed actively ‘channel’ the energy re- 
leased by enzyme catalysis towards useful purposes (for example, en- 
hanced diffusion, swimming, or even directed motion). 

It is traditionally assumed that the heat released by a turnover event 
does not perturb an enzyme. Yet atomic force microscopy experiments 
have shown enhanced fluctuations ofa cantilever tip placed atop a mole- 
cule of egg-white lysozyme in the presence of its substrate”*. The results 
presented here, in turn, indicate that the heat of the reaction can result 
in a centre-of-mass acceleration of the catalyst, suggesting a critical re- 
thinking of how the reaction may affect the enzyme. For example, it is 
possible that the structural stability of catalase contributes to its high 
catalytic efficiency and observed turnover number, and that this para- 
meter in many cases may be determined by the effect of the heat of the 
reaction on the structural integrity of the enzyme. In fact, studies of ade- 
nylate kinase have led to the suggestion of local unfolding of a protein 
domain near the active site by some unknown causing agent” during 
the enzymatic cycle—a phenomenon that has been termed “cracking”. 
Future fluorescence correlation spectroscopy-fluorescence resonance 
energy transfer experiments will probe how an enzyme’s internal de- 
grees of freedom and structural integrity are perturbed by the heat of 
the reaction. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Labelling and purification. Catalase from bovine (Bos taurus) liver, urease from 
jack bean (Canavalia ensiformis) and alkaline phosphatase from bovine intestinal 
mucosa were purchased from Sigma Aldrich. Triose phosphate isomerase from 
Saccharomyces cerevisiae was expressed from a plasmid provided by P. Harbury. 
Catalase and urease were purified using a size exclusion column (Superdex 75 HiLoad 
16/60 Prep Grade, Amersham Bioscience) and stored in sodium phosphate buffer 
at 0.1 M and pH7. 

Catalase and urease were labelled with Atto 647—maleimide (excitation/emission 
wavelengths: 647/665 nm, Molecular Probes). First, the protein was reacted with a 
tenfold excess of dithiothreitol for two hours at room temperature in order to reduce 
the cysteines. Dithiothreitol was removed using a desalting column (Micro Biospin 
6 chromatography column, Biorad). The reaction with the dyes was then performed 
for four hours at room temperature and 12 hat 4 °C. Finally, the excess of dye was 
removed using a biospin column. Comparison of the absorbance at 280 nm and the 
absorbance at 647 nm indicated a labelling efficiency of one dye per molecule. Fol- 
lowing the labelling, glycerol was added to 50% and the enzymes were stored at 
—20°C. 

TIM and alkaline phosphatase were labelled using Atto 647-NHS (N-hydroxy- 
succinimide. The proteins were dialysed against phosphate buffered saline (PBS), 
followed by reaction with dye in PBS + 20% DMSO for one hour at room temper- 
ature. Excess dye was removed by dialysis, and labelling efficiencies of 1-2 dyes per 
molecule were achieved. Labelled TIM was stored in MOPS 25 mM pH 6.5, 200 mM 
NaCl at —80 °C. Labelled alkaline phosphatase was stored in 5mM Tris pH 7.9, 
2.5mM MgCh, 50 1M ZnCl, + 50% glycerol at 4°C. 

Bulk enzymatic assays. Bulk enzymatic assays were performed using a Jasco V 650 
spectrophotometer at 25 °C. 

For catalase, we used a 3-ml cuvette agitated with a magnet stir bar to reduce bub- 
bling. The reaction rate V was calculated from the variation of absorbance (AA) of 
hydrogen peroxide (extinction coefficient = 43.5M_' cm! at 240 nm*"?) and 
the enzyme concentration. 

For urease, the reaction was stopped at different times by transferring 100 ul of 
the reaction mixture to a 1.5-ml microcentrifuge tube containing 500 ul of a 5% 
(w/v) phenol-nitroprusside solution. 500 pl of a 2% alkaline hypochlorite solution 
and 150 pil water were added, the mixture was then shaken, and the colour complex 
was allowed to develop for a minimum of 10 min at room temperature. Ammonia 
concentrations generated from the urease reaction, represented by the colour com- 
plex, were determined at 625 nm and compared to a standard curve made with 
NH, CI’. Experiments were performed at a final concentration of enzyme c, = 
10nM. 

Alkaline phosphatase assays were performed in diethanolamine 2M pH 9.8, 
1mM MgCl, and 20 1M ZnCl,, with 20 pM protein and different concentrations 
of p-nitrophenylphosphate (Sigma). The absorbance of nitrophenoxide at 405 nm 
was used to follow the reaction (¢ = 18,000 M~!cm7?). 

TIM assays were performed in triethanolamine 100 mM pH 7.9, in the presence 
of 0.125mM NADH, 4 units per ml of glycerol 3-phosphate dehydrogenase 
(Sigma), and 40 pM TIM. Different concentrations of DL-glyceraldehyde 3-phosphate 
(MPbio) were added and the change in absorbance of NADH at 339nm (¢= 
6,220M ! cm ') was measured. 

The activity of all labelled enzymes was compared to the non-labelled enzymes 
to ensure that the labelling did not affect the activity of the enzymes. 
Isothermal titration calorimetry. The enthalpies of the reactions catalysed by TIM, 
catalase and urease in the conditions we used are published elsewhere!”?*°. We 
used isothermal titration calorimetry to measure the enthalpy of the hydrolysis of 
p-nitrophenylphosphate catalysed by alkaline phosphatase in the buffer we used. 
Reactions were performed at 25 °C in diethanolamine 2 M pH 9.8, 1 mM MgCl, 
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and 201M ZnCh, with 5 nM protein in the cell and 26.5 mM of p-nitrophenyl 
phosphate in the syringe. Aliquots of 2 11 (0.053 mol) of substrate were added, 
and the released heat was measured for 15 min before adding more. The heat of the 
reaction was calculated by integrating the peaks and dividing by the amount of sub- 
strate added. Six additions were performed per experiment, and the experiment 
was carried out in triplicate. The heat of dilution of substrate alone without enzyme 
was negligible. 

Fluorescence correlation spectroscopy. Fluorescence correlation spectroscopy 
measurements were performed with a purpose-built confocal microscope. Briefly, 
a 635 nm line from a high-stability diode LabLaser (Coherent Inc.) was coupled 
into a single-mode fibre (Thor Labs). The output from this fibre was collimated, 
reflected off of a polychroic mirror (z488/543/633rpc, Chroma Corp.) and under- 
filled (B~3) into the back aperture of an infinity-corrected PSF-grade Uplan S$ 
apochromat 60X 1.2NA water-immersion objective (Olympus America) mounted 
atop a custom-machined microscope body. Typical incident laser powers were 
roughly 10-50 W and were low enough to avoid dye blinking and/or bleaching 
effects. Emitted fluorescent photons were collected, focused onto a 100-,1m pin- 
hole, collimated, split into two emission paths to minimize spurious correlations 
due to after-pulsing, and finally refocused onto the active areas of two avalanche 
photodiode (APD) detectors (Perkin Elmer Optoelectronics). The APD outputs 
were connected to the input channels of an ALV-5000 Multiple Tau Digital cor- 
relator. FCS correlation functions were acquired using ALV’s commercial software 
suite. Experiments were performed at an enzyme concentration of 1 nM. At this 
nanomolar concentration, subunit dissociation can result in decreased enzyme ac- 
tivity. In order to control protein dissociation and have the same activity in both 
bulk and FCS experiments, enzymes were kept in ice and measurements were per- 
formed simultaneously, in the same substrate solution, at the same temperature 
(25 °C). 

Data analysis. The ALV-5000 Multiple Tau Digital correlator software outputs the 
data points generating the fluorescence intensity correlation functions, G(t), pre- 
sented in Fig. 1 of the main manuscript. These data are fitted (using custom-built 
Matlab code) by the normal diffusion of a single species in a dilute solution”: 


1 t\! T “1a 
S22 eee = | oe 
a x( +2) ( +) 


where N is the average number of molecules in the confocal volume, tp is the 
characteristic diffusion time across the illuminated region and w is the aspect ratio 
of the sampling volume (for our custom-built setup: w = 5). Therefore, the only 
two unknown parameters are N and tp. Although the enzyme’s mobility shows 
small deviation from the free diffusion, as it can be seen in Fig. 1 the determination 
of Tp is accurate. We are working at the single molecule level and N is randomly 
distributed between 1 and 3 for the four enzymes studied. Furthermore, we note 
that we are working in a regime with no second order effects -meaning that the ac- 
tivity of one enzyme does not affect the diffusion of another enzyme- and that the 
diffusion coefficient is therefore independent of N. Thus, tp is determined by the 
overall fit, and D = r’/4tp where ris size of the beam waist perpendicular to the di- 
rection of the propagation of light**. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Reaction rate per enzyme molecule as a function of the concentration of substrate. a, Catalase; b, urease; c, alkaline phosphatase and 
d, triose phosphate isomerase. Lines are fit to a Michaelis-Menten curve. Error bars represent the standard deviation of 3 measurements. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Isothermal titration calorimetry measurement of 
the heat of hydrolysis of p-nitrophenylphosphate by alkaline phosphatase. 
Each peak corresponds to the hydrolysis of 0.053 tmol of substrate. The 
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reaction rate slows as more substrate is added owing to the accumulation of 


phosphate product inhibiting the enzyme. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Diffusion coefficient of non-reactive urease 

in the presence of active, non-labelled, catalase (1 nM) for different 
concentrations of hydrogen peroxide. Even at the highest catalase activity 
no indirect effects (due to bubbling or global heating of the solution) 
appreciably increase the diffusion coefficient of freely diffusing urease. Error 
bars are computed from the standard deviation over 10 measurements. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Haem excitation experiment. a, Diffusion catalase. Neither the heat generated by the laser power nor the heat released by 
coefficient of catalase as a function of the laser power at 402 nm. The heat catalase significantly enhances the diffusion of the dyes. Error bars 
released by the haem enhances the diffusion of the enzyme. b, Diffusion are computed from the standard deviation over 10 measurements. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Structures of the enzymes studied with active site _ c, Alkaline phosphatase (PDB 4KJG). Magnesium ions are shown in green; zinc 


components highlighted. Different shades of grey indicate different ions are shown in magenta; 4-nitrophenol (hydrolysis product bound at the 
monomers. a, Catalase (PDB 3NWL). Haem groups are shown as red sticks. _ active site) is shown as yellow sticks. d, Triose phosphate isomerase (8TIM). 
b, Urease (PDB 4GY7). Active site nickel ions are shown as green spheres. Active site residues Lys 12, His 95 and Glu 165 are shown as yellow sticks. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Protein deformation progression. Spread of a radial deformation wave (red) emanating from the catalytic site (yellow star). The 


protein (grey) has an approximate radius of 4nm and the deformation wave speed is an estimated 3nm ps’. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Centre of mass translation. The protein exerts 
forces on the solvent (small blue arrows). The solvent restoring forces (thick 
blue arrows) give rise to a protein centre of mass translation (black arrow). 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Acoustic wave due to deformation. Here we 
assume the protein deforms and this generates acoustic waves in the solvent. 
If these acoustic waves were reflected back on the protein, they would give rise 
to a centre of mass translation denoted by the blue arrow. 
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Speak up for science 


Whether publishing contentious findings or defending evidence, the right tone is essential. 


BY VIRGINIA GEWIN 


avid Robert Grimes, a postdoctoral 
D researcher at the University of Oxford, 
UK, is an adamant defender of sci- 
ence, but the blog post he wrote in August 
caused quite a stir, even for him. Troubled by 
an upcoming vote by Dublin City Council on 
whether to stop fluoridating the city’s water 
supply, in his post he implored councillors to 
heed evidence that fluoridated water helps to 
prevent and slow tooth decay. His contention 
that claims to the contrary are inflammatory, 
invalid and dishonest prompted critics around 
the world to call for his resignation, he says. 
Grimes’s experience may be extreme, but it 
serves as a reminder that publicly presenting 
controversial findings or opinions — even 


if they are factually sound — can leave one 
open to hostility. When it comes to speaking 
up, the uncomfortable reality is that some- 
times scientists, especially those at trainee and 
junior levels, face a difficult choice: courting 
controversy can exact a career toll, but stay- 
ing mute can lead to harmful policy decisions 
uninformed by science. 

Early-career researchers who want to speak 
out must learn how best to communicate sci- 
ence and how to respond productively to criti- 
cism, experts say. Yet many young researchers 
engage the public armed with little commu- 
nications or media training (see Nature 468, 
465-467; 2010), and when wading into com- 
bustible topics such as climate change, evo- 
lution and public health, they quickly learn 
that science often runs counter to strongly 


held ideology. Industrial factions with vested 
interests may mount a campaign to debunk 
the science — and sometimes even scientific 
colleagues can come out swinging if they hold 
opposing views or feel that an outspoken col- 
league is crassly seeking the spotlight. 

Grimes knows all about the negative conse- 
quences of putting one’s head above the para- 
pet. He has written evidence-backed opinion 
articles on provocative topics such as climate 
change and abortion rights, and in return he 
has received angry e-mails and several threats 
of bodily harm. On a couple of occasions, he 
had to take out a restraining order against 
harassers. For his efforts in standing up for 
science, in October 2014 he was one of two 
recipients of the John Maddox Prize, which is 
an initiative of Nature and the philanthropic > 
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> Kohn Foundation that recognizes efforts to 
promote evidence on matters of public interest. 

Most researchers will not be as willing as 
Grimes to put themselves in the firing line, but 
at some point many scientists will have to pre- 
sent findings that are deemed controversial, or 
they might feel the need to stand up for the evi- 
dence, as Grimes did. At this point they need 
an adviser who can provide support when they 
engage with the media — and there are also 
several approaches that can be used to head 
offhostility before it has time to gain strength. 


HEIGHT OF CONDESCENSION 

When Grimes first began to write opinion 
pieces three years ago, he admits that he was 
slightly naive. “I thought the public suffered 
from an information deficit and all I needed to 
do was simply inform them what the science 
says on matters of policy,” he says. He quickly 


learned that expectin: 3 

people to ae Hits “There is blood, 
sions based solelyon Sweat and tears, 
evidence is presump- but ultimately 
tuous at best. Worse, Wwereward 
scientists who take people that 

that approach may make science 
sound condescend- stronger.” 


ing. “Scientists have a 

highly technical voice that can come across as 
talking down to the audience, even if they don't 
mean to,’ says Kathleen Hall Jamieson, direc- 
tor of the Annenberg Public Policy Center at 
the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. 
Likewise, if scientists seem self-interested or 
partisan, they risk undermining their credibility. 

Jamieson decided to test whether scien- 
tists could improve the acceptance of their 
message. In September 2014, she published a 
model science-communication strategy’ that 
she tested using the particularly divisive topic 
of Arctic sea-ice trends. The model assumes 
that showing respect for an audience — such 
as avoiding technical language or jargon that 
could be perceived as ‘talking down — is key to 
making a strong case for the science. She found 
that researchers can boost acceptance of their 
message when they rely on highly regarded, 
apolitical sources of information and visually 
present statistics that invite the audience to 
draw their own conclusions (see “Tough sell’). 

Boris Worm, a marine ecologist at Dal- 
housie University in Halifax, Canada, agrees 
that evidence is key to maintaining one’s voice 
even when under attack. In 2006, he published 
a controversial paper’ that suggested that 
declines in global fisheries were impairing the 
ocean's ability to provide food and maintain 
water quality. Established fisheries biologists 
began to criticize his work. 

He remained impassive. “When paradigms 
are challenged, it can get really heated emotion- 
ally, but while it can come across as a personal 
attack, it’s not,” he says. “It’s about the results.” If 
anything, severe scrutiny can be seen as a sign 
that the pursuit really matters, he argues. 


But Worm adds that it is crucial to embrace 
criticism if it is valid and not simply mud- 
slinging. “Don't try to run from the criticism; 
instead, directly engage it,” he says. In his case, 
that meant writing a paper with his critics’. He is 
as proud of that paper as he is of the initial work. 
“There is blood, sweat and tears, but ultimately 
we reward people that make science stronger 
and better and give them our respect,’ he says. 

Nancy Baron is director of science out- 
reach at COMPASS, an organization based 
in Portland, Oregon, that provides media 
training to scientists. She advises her clients 
to consider sharing bits of pending publica- 
tions with known critics to get their reactions 
beforehand — that way they can prepare for 
potentially acerbic push back, or possibly cir- 
cumvent it. “This acknowledgement is often 
seen as a sign of respect, which can take some 
vehemence away and lead to a much more cor- 
dial discussion,’ she says. 


EMBRACE THE CRITICS 

Evolutionary biologist Kevin Laland at the 
University of St Andrews, UK, took this tack. 
He had grown weary of fending off sceptics 
who, he felt, were misrepresenting his theory 
on how organisms can change their environ- 
ment to produce evolutionary and ecological 
consequences. So he invited them to co-write 
a paper with him. After 26 rounds of editing, 
they produced an article that laid out the nature 
of the dispute, including where the two camps 
agreed and where they did not”. “I think this 
approach is far more helpful than attacking one 
another and throwing smoke,” he says. 

In retrospect, Martin Krkosek, now a popu- 
lation ecologist at the University of Toronto 
in Canada, wishes that he had taken a similar 
approach and had let colleagues know of his 
provocative findings as a doctoral student in 
2005. Instead, he foundered on the release of 
a paper” that linked aquaculture operations to 
sea-lice infections in wild salmon. Colleagues 
in his field found themselves in the middle 


of a media storm that they had no idea was 
brewing. “I worry, now, that when I put out a 
grant proposal it lands on the desk of someone 
whom I made life hard for,” he says. “Letting 
them know this paper was coming would have 
been a nice olive branch” 

The experience was a learning process for 
him, and he came to realize that it is impor- 
tant to address all manner of negative feed- 
back. When the paper came out, he and his 
co-authors chose to respond only to criticisms 
raised formally in the scientific literature, not 
in the popular media. “We just didn’t respond 
to all the stuff that came out in the press — and 
we realized that our lack of follow-up may 
have diminished the work’s impact,’ he says, 
because for one thing, it was easier for industry 
voices in the press to question whether aqua- 
culture was truly to blame. 

When it came to releasing two follow-up 
papers, Krkosek and his co-authors were bet- 
ter prepared. “The first thing we did was cre- 
ate time to deal with it,” he says of the media 
onslaught. They engaged in lengthy e-mail 
correspondences with critics, responded to 
media requests for interviews and developed 
a web page where they could post answers to 
frequently asked questions. The website, he 
says, was helpful because it gave them a venue 
to explain results in more detail and to supple- 
ment their findings with new analyses. 

Ultimately, the evidence in the three papers, 
corroborated and further explained in press 
interviews, on the web page and in individual 
correspondence, helped to compel changes 
in management and policies by the British 
Columbia government that benefited wild 
salmon: changes that included a moratorium 
on further aquaculture development. 

“Thada great sense of satisfaction that we had 
areal impact on the ground,” says Krkosek. And 
that is what Baron counsels young scientists 
to do — to take the long view. “Dealing with 
backlash is no fun, but in the end the result 
is often worth it,’ she says. And there can be 


TOUGH SELL 


How to speak out on controversial topics 


If you want to get your message across, 

it pays to know the most effective ways 

to engage. Here are a few tips from 
researchers, including communication 
expert Kathleen Hall Jamieson of the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. 
@ Leverage your scientific persona. Viewers 
and listeners will believe that a scientific 
source is credible if they also believe that 
the scientist is respectful and is not trying to 
‘sell’ or persuade them. 

@ Walk the audience through the logic 
behind your conclusions. 

@ Show the audience the clear and 
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irrefutable data trends. Include all 

data — omissions allow critics to call your 
motives into question. 

@ Translate the science into familiar 
concepts for all audiences. 

@ Anticipate tough questions and be 
prepared with answers. 

@ Set aside time to respond to media and 
critics. 

@ Create a website with frequently asked 
questions and responses. 

@ Embrace valid criticism and respond to it 
unemotionally. 

@ Consider reaching out to the opposition. V.6. 


WEATHER GEEKS 


Meteorologist J. Marshall Shepherd, host of Weather Geeks, is comfortable advocating for science. 


unforeseen benefits: Krkosek says that he has 
become more adept at separating his emo- 
tional and intellectual responses — a skill 
that has been useful in both his career and 
his personal life. 

Kathie Dello, associate director of the 
Oregon Climate Change Research Institute in 
Corvallis, has also learned how to deal with 
criticism. She gives public talks that high- 
light the regional impacts of climate change, 
and she has had some harrowing in-person 
and e-mail encounters with the public and 
researchers, in which her understanding of 
the science behind her assertions has been 
questioned. After a negative encounter, she 
allows herself only a short amount of time 
to process it and to salvage any lessons from 
the experience. (She has learned, for exam- 
ple, to request a moderator at public forums.) 
Then she moves on. She has also learned that 
a game of dodgeball can be cathartic. 


VALUED OPINIONS 

There is little doubt that the greater a scien- 
tist’s standing, the greater the impact their 
words will have — and, conversely, the lower 
a scientist’s standing, the more potentially 
devastating any fallout from their words will 
be for their career. Perhaps not surprisingly, 
many scientists wait until they are in senior 
positions to use their voices. 

J. Marshall Shepherd, a meteorologist at 
the University of Georgia in Athens, had pub- 
lished dozens of papers and had received a 
presidential award of excellence, but becom- 
ing president of the American Meteorologi- 
cal Society gave him a platform to amplify his 
voice. He now writes opinion pieces, is active 
on social media and hosts a television show 
called Weather Geeks. He advises younger 
scientists to do two things when deciding 
whether to speak up for science — establish 


scientific credibility and carefully evaluate 
whether they have the unshakeable tempera- 
ment that is necessary for times when they 
may be challenged. 

Wildlife biologist Chris Darimont at the 
University of Victoria in Canada frequently 
speaks out on trophy hunting and other con- 
troversial issues that he has studied, and has 
engaged in live radio and television debates 
with trophy-hunting advocates. But before he 
secured his tenure-track position, he worried 
about the backlash he could receive for such 
public speaking, and the long fingerprints it 
would leave on the web. “When people are 
assessing you for a job, it’s not just your CV 
they are reviewing, it's any controversy online 
as well,” he says. He eventually concluded that 
efforts to engage constructively in the public 
sphere could shine through, too. “I accepted 
that I would take the good with the bad,” he 
says. He also finds it productive to engage 
with policy-makers. “Thinking some deci- 
sion makers are going to find your paper in 
a journal, understand it and use it to make 
evidence-based decisions borders on absurd,” 
he says. 

Ultimately, scientists who speak out cre- 
ate room at the table for evidence, say those 
who have found their voice. “If we aren't there 
speaking on the science,” says Shepherd, 
“people skilled in messaging, such as attor- 
neys and lawyers, will fill the gaps.” = 


Virginia Gewin is a freelance writer based 
in Portland, Oregon. 
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CAREER DECISIONS 


Of academic interest 


A survey of 1,500 recent US biomedical 
PhD graduates found that white and 
Asian men, who are well represented in 
academic institutions, are most likely 

to show interest in becoming academic 
researchers (K. D. Gibbs et al. PLloS ONE 
9, e114736; 2014). Although scientists of 
all ethnicities reported losing interest in 
faculty careers as their doctoral studies 
continued, women's loss of interest 

was more pronounced, particularly for 
underrepresented minorities. The trend 
persisted after controlling for factors 
such as publication record and a sense 
of belonging. Understanding why career 
interests differ is crucial for increasing 
diversity, says study co-author Kimberly 
Griffin of the University of Maryland, 
College Park. 


GRANTS 


Paint me a picture 


Applicants for US National Institutes of 
Health (NIH) grants will now be asked 
to contextualize past work, which could 
help early-career researchers. A revised 
‘biosketcl’ section instructs scientists to 
explain how their experience will allow 
them to accomplish the proposal’s goals. 
Sally Rockey, the NIH’s deputy director 
for extramural research, has said that 
the change puts focus on an applicant’s 
skills and accomplishments, not just 
their publications. The format is being 
rolled out in January and will become 
mandatory for most NIH grants on 

25 May. Online tools such as SciENcv 
have been updated to help applicants to 
create biosketches that can be used across 
various government agencies. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


UK science numbers up 


Between 2003 and 2012, UK student 
enrolment in the biological and physical 
sciences rose by more than 30% and 
overall university enrolment rose by 
more than 6%, according to a report by 
the country’s Higher Education Statistics 
Agency. But across all fields, the number 
of postgraduate researchers increased 
by only 0.1% for 2012-13, the smallest 
increase since 2004. In the decade since 
2003, enrolment at UK institutions fell 
sharply for students from the Middle East 
(-124%), Asia (-63%), Africa (-36%) 
and North America (—31%), but rose 

for students from Australasia (22%) and 
South America (21%). 
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Ua SCIENCE FICTION 


THE DESCENT OF MAN 


BY CHRISTOPH WEBER 


or one moment, the afternoon air sus- 
iz pends me 50 feet above the earth. For 
one moment, I am free. 

An apple branch absorbs the shock of my 
landing. I dip my brush into the basket 
at my hip and pull out the black bris- 
tles, now dusted in yellow pollen. They 
say that bees were black and yellow, so I 
guess the colours are fitting. 

I dab a white flower, dust some yellow 
on the stigmas, and move on — blossom 
to blossom, branch to branch. 

The fruit trees grow tall here in Wash- 
ington. The skinnies used to stunt them 
for easy picking, but after waking us, 
they tweaked the trees to utilize verti- 
cal space. 

I leap. My muscled legs explode 
like pistons in the skinnies’ useless old 
engines. I land on a stout branch; it 
flexes, then lobs me back into space. 
Free again. 

Iextend a thick, calloused hand, grasp 
the smooth red-barked limb in a hand- 
shake of trust, and redirect my swing. I 
do a little half turn, hope the other old 
ones are watching, and land backwards 
on the next branch. 

“March!” 

Someone was watching. Not an old 
one, though. It’s Maestro, the skinny 
who names us all after the month he buys us. 

“March, where is your rope?” he demands, 
staggering towards my tree, rifle in hand. 
Drunk, no doubt. 

Tobacco juice hangs from his mouth like 
a black string. My lips curl in revulsion. He 
notices. He may be revolting, with a forehead 
big as the Moon, but he doesn’t miss much. 

“Do I disgust you?” he asks, spitting a 
thick black rope. 

I say nothing. Just size up his spindly 
arms. You may be tall, but I could break you 
in half, skinny. 

The skinnies didn’t wake us to climb 
trees. They woke us to cure their diseases, 
to fix their weak bones. They woke us for 
the same reason skinnies do everything — to 
help themselves. They'll tell you that it was 
out of some innate curiosity, but satisfying 
that curiosity is just another way they help 


themselves. 
> NATURE.COM They were wrong 
Follow Futures: about us — we're 
Y @NatureFutures better climbers than 
Ei go.naturecom/mtoodm © they imagined, more 


A precarious position. 


suited to trees than they thought. We have 
the strength to climb and leap, and the bones 
to support rough landings, occasional falls. 
“More like the rest of Hominidae than we 
expected,” they said. “Less like us than we 
thought” Like that’s a bad thing. The skin- 


nies used to enslave their own kind. When 


they needed labour to do the work of bees, it 
shouldn't have surprised anyone theyd turn 
to us. 

There are some skinnies who oppose it, 
mostly in the South where it’s too dry to 
grow much anymore. It’s easy for them to 
talk about emancipation when they don’t 
need us, not like the Northwest does. This is 
the last good growing land, and good grow- 
ing requires pollinators. So here I am, 50 feet 
up ina tree with an ugly skinny yelling at me. 

“March, I’m only gonna ask you one more 
time. Where is your rope!?” 

“Dont need it” I could climb this tree with 
my eyes closed. 

Maestro hoots. “Don’t need it! March, I 
own you — remember that! You fall from 
that tree, you damage my property. You 
know what I do to stonelickers that break 
my things?” 

I stare back in silence. 

“March, are you mean-muggin’ me? Get 
down here. Now!” 

I stand still. Maestro lifts his rifle. [know 
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I should come down, but in this small act of 

defiance I can see Maestro realizing that he 

doesn’t really own me, and I can't help but 
grin. Anyway, he won't actually shoot me. 

I'm too useful. 

The applewood next to my face explodes 
in a starburst of splinters. I wipe my 
eyes. Blink. Look down the barrel of 
Maestro’ rifle. Dive. The wood rever- 
berates with intercepted shot. I duck 
behind the trunk. Is Maestro aiming to 
kill? It doesn’t matter. He’s drunk and 
angry and the tree is exploding around 
me. His shots are close, too close. I stand 
with my back to the trunk and see April 
under her tree, looking up at me with 
wide, worried eyes. 

I peek around the bole. Maestro’s 
reloading. His head is down. 

Something in the oldest, deepest 
recess of my mind comes alive and 
takes control. When my feet leave the 
powdery red bark, it’s as if they belong to 
someone else. I slip into space and begin 
the descent of a hunter ambushing prey. 

Maestro looks up just in time to see 
my heavy knees meet his face. 

There is a crunching sound. A blos- 
som of white pain in my legs. The impact 
was hard, even for my thick bones. I roll 
over. See Maestro’ face. Understand the 
sound was not from my legs. I stagger to 
my feet as April and September Two run 

over. September Two looks down at Maestro, 
shudders and picks up his rifle. April throws 
her arms around me, buries her face in my 
neck. When she looks up, her eyes glisten 
from under a strong brow, out from a face 
full of strength. A face full of pride. The face 
of an old one. 

Old one — that’s what we call ourselves. 
Skinnies like Maestro call us stonelick- 
ers. But if you find a decent skinny, which 
doesn’t happen much, he might call us by 
another name. 

Neanderthal. 

The other old ones gather round and next 
thing I know we're running, all together, for 
the edge of the orchard where the dark forest 
beckons, offering concealment from catch- 
ers. We're running from skinnies, running 
into the ancient wood’s embrace. 

For the first time in our lives, we are run- 
ning free. m 


Christoph Weber is an arborist in Reno, 
Nevada. Despite spending much of his life in 
trees, he is fully human. 
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METHODS 


Subjects and behavioural training. Neural recording experiments were con- 
ducted in 3 different behavioural setups: (i) upright-crawling arena (n = 4 bats), 
(ii) vertical-ring arena (n = 2 bats), and (iii) flight room (” = 1 bat). All experiments 
were conducted in adult male Egyptian fruit bats, Rousettus aegyptiacus (weight 
139-176 g at implantation). Bats were maintained on a reversed light/dark cycle; 
experiments were carried out in the dark phase. All experimental procedures were 
approved by the Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee of the Weizmann 
Institute of Science. 

For the set of experiments conducted in crawling bats in setup number 1 
(Figs 1-3), neural activity was recorded from the dorsal presubiculum of 4 bats, 
as they crawled in a square (50 X 50 cm) wooden box that was used throughout the 
training and recording period (Extended Data Fig. 1a). The square arena had 50-cm 
high walls, its floor and walls were coloured in black, and a portion of one of the 
walls was painted white and served as a polarizing cue (18-cm wide X 50-cm high 
white cue card). The arena was placed horizontally on the floor ofa large room; the 
position of the arena within the room was fixed throughout the duration of training 
and testing, and the locations of its four corners were calibrated periodically. Bats 
were trained to crawl on the arena floor that was covered with a soft rubber surface, 
in search for randomly scattered food (pieces of fruit: bananas or dates). During this 
random foraging task bats moved their head extensively in 3D, in azimuth, pitch, 
and roll (see Fig. 1d). All training and recording sessions were done under low-light 
conditions (illuminance 1 lx; measured using ILT-1700 illuminance meter, Inter- 
national Light, MA), a light level that allows these highly visual bats’! to clearly 
use vision. 

The sequence of behavioural recording sessions was typically flanked by sleep 
sessions, during which the bat was comfortably placed inside a holding bag, with 
its head and neck outside the bag, and rested on a pedestal inside the experimental 
room. The full sequence of sessions was as follows: sleep, upright session 1, inverted 
session, upright passive session, upright session 2, sleep. Sleep sessions lasted ~ 10 min 
each, while the behavioural sessions lasted 15-25 min each. The total duration of 
the crawling experiment was ~2 h. In the ‘upright sessions’ the bat was required to 
crawl in the arena in search for randomly delivered food. In the ‘inverted session’ 
the bat was loosely held by the experimenter in a holding-bag and was moved above 
the arena with its head upside-down; while in the bag, the animal was free to move 
its head all around. In the ‘passive session’ the bat was placed in an upright position 
in the holding-bag, and was moved by the experimenter over the floor of the arena. 
Throughout the duration of the daily recordings, the bats were not taken outside of 
the recording room. 

For the experiments in setup number 2, with bats crawling on a ring, we built a 
90 X 50cm box containing a vertically oriented ring, positioned 25 cm from the 
short wall of the box (Fig. 4a), and trained 2 bats to either crawl on the floor as be- 
fore (Fig. 4a, pose 1), or climb onto the inner surface of the ring and complete a 
full 360° revolution (360° pitch angles; Fig. 4a, pose 2). The ring (50-cm diameter 
X 8-cm width) was made from plastic mesh with 0.8 X 0.8 cm holes, which allowed 
the bat to cling to it and crawl along its inner surface. Importantly, we trained the 
bats to crawl in the same session both on the arena floor and on the vertical ring, so 
that the ring traversal was done of the bat’s own volition, and was intermingled 
with crawling on the arena floor. This design allowed comparing the neural activity 
during upright crawling on the arena floor, which had a limited range of pitch cov- 
erage (approximately + 45°), with the activity on the ring, where behavioural sam- 
pling covered all possible pitch angles (360° pitch). In total, each session lasted for 
30-45 min, with the bat spending roughly half of the time on the arena floor and 
half of the time on the ring. The recording session was flanked by two sleep ses- 
sions, lasting 10 min each. 

For the flight experiments in setup number 3, one bat was trained to fly in a large 
flight-room (5.8 X 4.6 X 2.7 m; Fig. 5a) in search for randomly positioned food 
rewards (banana pieces). The flight room contained multiple objects, on which the 
reward was randomly placed. These objects included elevated poles and hanging 
balls, and the variety of objects and positions allowed for a maximal diversification 
of the flight trajectories, in order to produce sufficient coverage of the z axis and of 
all possible 3D directions. The recording session in the flight experiments typically 
lasted 45-60 min, and was flanked by two sleep sessions, lasting 10 min each. 

No statistical method was used to predetermine sample size. 

Surgery and recording techniques. All surgical and recording procedures were 
as described previously'®. Briefly, after completion of training, bats were implanted 
with a four-tetrode lightweight microdrive (4-drive, Neuralynx; weight 2.1 g). Tet- 
rodes (~45 um diameter) were constructed from four strands of platinum-iridium 
wire (17.8 jm diameter, HML-insulated), bound together by twisting and melting 
their insulations; tetrode wires were gold-plated on the day before surgery to reduce 
their impedance to 300-700 kQ. While the bat was under isoflurane anaesthesia, a 
circular opening (craniotomy of 1.8-mm diameter) was made in the skull over the right 
hemisphere. The centre of craniotomy was positioned over the dorsal presubiculum, 
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3.3 mm lateral to the midline and 3.15 mm anterior to the transverse sinus that 
runs between the posterior part of the cortex and the cerebellum (N. Ulanovsky, 
M. P. Witter and R. Eilam, Stereotaxic Brain Atlas of the Egyptian Fruit Bat, in 
preparation). 

Following surgery, tetrodes were slowly lowered towards the presubiculum. The 

precise positioning of each tetrode was later reconstructed histologically (see below). 
The tetrodes were always moved at the end of each recording day (40-200 jum daily), 
in order to obtain recordings from new ensembles of neurons daily. For each bat, 
one tetrode was left in an electrically quiet zone and served as a reference, and the 
remaining three tetrodes served as recording probes. During recordings in crawl- 
ing bats, a unity-gain preamplifier (HS-18, Neuralynx) was attached to a connector 
on the microdrive. Signals were amplified (< 1,400-5,000) and band-pass filtered 
(600-6,000 Hz, Lynx-8 or DigitalLynx, Neuralynx), and a voltage-threshold was 
used for collecting 1-ms spike waveforms, sampled at 32 kHz. For flight experiments, 
we used a wireless neural-recording device (an improved version of the device de- 
scribed in ref. 36). In all setups, data were collected continuously throughout all 
the behavioural and sleep sessions of each recording day (1.5-2h daily). 
Video recordings and reconstruction of 3D head-direction angles. In order to 
reconstruct the 3D head direction of the bat as it was crawling in setup number 1 
(Extended Data Fig. 1a), using the 2D tracking data of a single camera, we added a 
custom 3D tetrahedral arrangement of four LEDs to the recording head-stage on 
the bat’s head (illustrated in Extended Data Figs 1b, c and 11). The positions of 
these LEDs were recorded using a single camera that was placed vertically over- 
head the arena, and was connected to a video-tracker (Neuralynx) with a 25-Hz 
sampling rate, which was synchronized to the neural recordings. Combined with 
the data-analysis algorithm described below, this LED arrangement enabled a pre- 
cise mapping from the position of these four LEDs in the camera image, onto a 
complete set of coordinates describing the five degrees of freedom of the bat’s head. 
These degrees of freedom include the two spatial coordinates (x, y) for the position 
inside the arena, and three Euler angles describing the head rotation: yaw (‘azimuth’, 
©), pitch (9), and roll (‘y). For more details, see Extended Data Figs 11 and 12 and 
the last section of the Methods, which describes the algorithm for reconstructing 
the 3D head direction. 

In the ring apparatus (setup number 2: Fig. 4a), when the bat crawled on the 
floor in the upright position (Fig. 4a, pose 1), the 3D head direction was measured 
using the video data acquired from the overhead camera (Fig. 4a, ‘cam 1’), as de- 
scribed above for setup number 1. When the bat crawled on the inside part of the 
ring (Fig. 4a, pose 2), we used instead a second camera pointing horizontally (Fig. 4a, 
‘cam2’) to measure the pitch (0) of the bat’s head over the entire 360° of possible 
pitch angles, based on the red-green LED pair. In addition, we used the horizontally 
pointing camera to determine whether the bat performed a ring traverse in the east- 
bound or westbound direction (see Extended Data Fig. 6). 

In the flight apparatus (setup number 3: Fig. 5a), we estimated the head direction 
of the bat by taking advantage of a previous finding that in flying Egyptian fruit 
bats, heading-direction (flight direction) is tightly coupled to head direction during 
flight’. We computed the head-direction azimuth (g) and pitch (0) of freely flying 
bats, based on the heading-direction, using the following equations: 


= angle (Ax + Ay-i) 
0 = angle (\/ Ax? + Ay?+Az:i) 


Where x, y, z are the position of the bat’s head in 3D space; Ax, Ay, Az are the 
changes in head-position between consecutive video frames; and i is the imaginary 
number. The 3D head-position (x, y, z) was recorded at 25-Hz using two synchro- 
nized video-cameras placed at two of the upper corners of the flight-room (Fig. 5a), 
which tracked the position of LEDs connected to the wireless head-stage on the bat’s 
head, enabling 3D reconstruction of the animal’s 3D head position (see ref. 36). 
The 3D head position was mildly smoothed using a cubic smoothing spline; Ax, 
Ay, Az were computed from these smoothed values. 

Spike sorting and criteria for cell inclusion. All spike-sorting procedures were 
identical to those described previously*'***. Briefly, spike waveforms were sorted 
on the basis of their relative energies and amplitudes on different channels of each 
tetrode (software: SpikeSort3D, Neuralynx; see example in Extended Data Fig. 1). 
Data from all sessions, including the two sleep sessions, were spike-sorted together. 
Well-isolated clusters of spikes were manually encircled (‘cluster-cutting’), and a 
refractory period (<2 ms) in the interspike-interval histogram was verified. In the 
upright-crawling experiments (setup number 1, Figs 1-3), a total of 266 well-isolated 
neurons were recorded from dorsal presubiculum of 4 bats. Of these 266 neurons, 
we included for analysis a total of 122 cells, based on the following criteria: (i) the 
cell fired at least 30 spikes in each of the upright behavioural sessions; (ii) the cell 
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was directionally stable between the two upright sessions, with the Pearson cor- 
relation coefficient between the one-dimensional (1D) neural tuning curves for 
azimuth, pitch, or roll being higher than 0.5 (r= 0.5). 

In the ring-experiments (setup number 2, Fig. 4), a total of 180 well-isolated 
neurons were recorded from the dorsal presubiculum of 2 bats. Of these neurons, 
we included for analysis 175 cells, based on the following criteria. (i) For com- 
puting the tuning curves for pitch, we included only cells that fired at least 25 
spikes on the ring during ring-crawling epochs. (ii) For computing the tuning 
curves for azimuth, we included only cells that fired at least 25 spikes on the floor 
during floor-crawling epochs. (iii) For comparing pitch tuning on the ring with 
that on the floor (Fig. 4b, d), and for computing the 2D tuning curves for pitch 
X azimuth (Fig. 4h-k), we included only cells that fired at least 25 spikes on the 
ring and at least 25 spikes during floor-crawling. 

In the flight experiments (setup number 3, Fig. 5), a total of 72 well-isolated 
neurons were recorded from the dorsal presubiculum of one bat. We included for 
analysis a total of 67 cells, which fired at least 30 spikes during the flight epochs. 
Head-direction tuning curves. The head-direction tuning of a neuron was com- 
puted as follows: for azimuth tuning, we binned the data in 18 bins of 20° each, 
and computed the firing rate in each bin by dividing the number of spikes in that 
bin by the time the animal spent in that bin; to compute the neuronal tuning to 
pitch and roll in the upright-crawling experiments (Figs 1-3), we binned the data 
in 10 bins of 10° each, with each bin labelled according to its centre angle; the 
extreme bins (labelled as 45°’ and ‘+45°’) contained angles smaller than -40 ° or 
larger than +40°, respectively. The resulting 1D tuning curve was smoothed 
using a rectangular window of size 3 (the smoothing was done on the firing-rate 
curve, that is, after dividing the unsmoothed spike-curve by the unsmoothed 
time-spent curve). For azimuth data, the smoothing was applied in a circular 
manner. Unvisited bins (where total time-spent, before smoothing, was < 2s) 
were discarded from analysis. The peak firing rate was defined as the highest rate 
in the head-direction tuning curve. Tuning width was defined as the width of the 
tuning curve at 25% of the maximum height (‘full tuning width’), where the height 
was measured from the peak firing rate to the minimal firing rate. 

The directionality of the tuning curve in azimuth in the upright-crawling 
experiments was quantified by computing the Rayleigh vector length of the 
circular distribution, using the following definition®: 


n n 
Rayleigh vector length = a se Te '%i/ be To, 
nsin(“) j=l j=l 
n 
Where n is the number of circular head-direction bins, @; is the direction in radi- 
ans of the j-th circular bin (namely, 27j/n), and ry, is the average firing rate given 
the animal’s head direction. 

In the upright-crawling experiment (setup number 1) we applied a shuffling- 
based significance test'*'®>”*, in order to identify neurons that were significantly 
tuned to azimuth, pitch, or roll. To determine significance in azimuth, we performed 
the shuffling analysis on the Rayleigh vector length. As pitch and roll were limited in 
their range and therefore non-circular, we could not use the Rayleigh vector length; 
instead, to determine significance for pitch and roll, we applied shuffling analysis for 
the tuning width. Significance was determined for each neuron separately; specif- 
ically, for each recorded neuron, the entire sequence of spikes was time shifted by a 
random (uniformly distributed) time interval, with the end of the session wrapped 
to the beginning. This preserved the spike number and the temporal structure of 
the neuron’s firing pattern, but dissociated the time of spiking from the animal’s 
actual behaviour. This procedure was repeated 2,000 times for each neuron. A ses- 
sion was defined as tuned to azimuth if its Rayleigh vector length exceeded the 95th 
percentile of the shuffled distribution for this session. Similarly, a session was defined 
as tuned to pitch or roll, if the actual tuning width for pitch or roll was narrower 
than the 95th percentile of the shuffled distribution for this session. 

To determine whether a neuron was tuned conjunctively to more than one Euler 
angle, we first computed the tuning significance of each session for each of the Euler 
angles independently, based on the shuffling test for the relevant head-direction 
angle; then, we defined significant ‘conjunctive’ or ‘pure 1D’ tuning by taking into 
account the two upright behavioural sessions, and computing their average ‘sur- 
prise’ function: 


Average surprise oa [log(Peession v + log (Pression 2)|/2 


where Pression: ANd Peession2 are the P values obtained from the shuffling-based 
significance tests for upright sessions 1 and 2. A neuron was categorized as dir- 
ectional in azimuth, if its average surprise function in azimuth was = 1.301 (cor- 
responding to significance at « = 0.05); similar definition was used to categorize 
neurons as directional in pitch or roll. If the neuron was significantly directional in 


more than one head-direction angle, for example, in both azimuth and pitch, it was 
categorized as a ‘conjunctive azimuth X pitch’ cell (for example, Fig. 2d, e). If the 
neuron was directional only in one head-direction angle, for example, only in azi- 
muth, it was categorized as a ‘pure azimuth’ cell (for example, Fig. 2b). 

Directional tuning in the inverted session was assessed, as in the upright case, using 
shuffling analysis of the Rayleigh vector length (see Extended Data Fig. 5a). We also 
analysed the non-significant cells by dividing two non-overlapping groups, those that 
were ‘weakly tuned’ under inversion (that is, non-significant, but still clearly tuned) 
versus truly ‘untuned cells’ (see Extended Fig. 5d, e). These two groups were sepa- 
rated according to the goodness of fit (R’) to circular normal function (von Mises 
function, see below), higher versus lower than R?=0.45. 

In the ring experiment (setup number 2), azimuth-significant and pitch-significant 
cells were defined based on shuffling analysis of the respective Rayleigh vector length. 
Azimuth cells were defined as neurons with significant Rayleigh vector length based 
on the tuning curve they had on the arena floor (Fig. 4a, pose 1). Pitch cells were 
defined as neurons with significant Rayleigh vector based on their tuning curve on 
the ring (Fig. 4a, pose 2). In both cases, Rayleigh vector length and shuffling ana- 
lysis were similar to those conducted for azimuth cells in the upright-crawling exper- 
iment number 1 (see above). In addition, in order to increase the sample size in the 
ring experiment, we included cells that did not pass the shuffling threshold but had 
Rayleigh vector length > 0.5. The tuning width of pitch cells in the vertical ring ex- 
periment was defined, similarly to azimuth cells, as the width of the tuning curve at 
25% of the maximum height, after subtracting the baseline (the minimal firing rate). 
The analysis of azimuth tuning on the ring (Extended Data Fig. 6) was restricted to 
azimuth cells whose preferred direction on the arena floor (Extended Data Fig. 6a, 
b, pose 1) was aligned to the cardinal axis of the ring (east-west, deviating from this 
axis < half of the mean tuning width). The movement of the inverted bat could be 
either in the preferred azimuth of the cell (Extended Data Fig. 6a), or in the exact 
opposite (180°) direction (Extended Data Fig. 6b). 

Significant azimuth and pitch cells in flight (setup number 3) were defined in a 
similar way to their definition in the upright-crawling experiment number 1, based 
on shuffling analysis of the Rayleigh vector length for azimuth cells, and based on 
shuffling analysis of the tuning width for pitch cells. 

In Fig. 4e-h, we fitted the 1D head-direction tuning curves of neurons with a 
1D circular normal function, known also as von Mises function, which has the 
following form: 


RB (9) =a eX" + 6, 


Where @ is the preferred direction of this unit in radians, 9; is the direction in 
radians of the i-th circular bin, and x, c,, and c, are constants. The quality of the 
von Mises curve-fitting to the experimental data was used also to assess the 
unimodality of the neuronal 1D tuning curves (Fig. 4f). 

In Fig. 4i, we fitted the 1D azimuth (g) and 1D pitch (0) tuning curves of 
conjunctive neurons with 1D von Mises functions, and combined these 1D func- 
tions to generate a 2D von Mises function (Fig. 4i, left): 


R; (9,0) = cy € [1 608 (@ - ) + 2 008 8 — 1 4 6 


2D head-direction firing-rate maps. To analyse the conjunctive directional firing- 
rate maps of presubiculum neurons, we extended the 1D binning used in the section 
on ‘head-direction tuning curves’, to 2D head-direction maps (shown in Fig. 2a-e; 
Extended Data Fig. 3b-e, top; and Extended Data Figs 7 and 8). To construct these 
2D maps, we used 18 bins for azimuth, 10 bins for pitch and 10 bins for roll (thus, 
an azimuth X pitch map included 18 X 10 bins, while a pitch X roll map included 
10 X 10 bins). For each combination of rotation angles, we computed two maps: 
(i) the time-spent in each 2D directional bin, and (ii) the spike-count per bin. These 
two maps (time-spent and spike-count) were then individually smoothed using a 
Gaussian kernel with standard deviation of o = 1.7 bins; circular (wrapped) smooth- 
ing was applied only for the azimuth in the azimuth X pitch maps and azimuth X roll 
maps. The 2D head direction firing-rate map was then computed for each neuron by 
dividing bin-by-bin the two smoothed maps of spike count and time spent. Unvisited 
bins (where total time-spent, before smoothing, was < 0.5 s) were discarded from 
analysis, unless they were adjacent to a visited bin (with a total time-spent = 0.5 s), 
and are shown as white bins on the 2D plots. Exclusion based on minimal time 
spent was different in 1D versus 2D firing maps (2s versus 0.5 s), because the aver- 
age time spent in each bin was lower for 2D maps, due to the increase in the 
dimensionality of the data. The peak firing rate was defined as the highest observed 
firing rate in any of the bins of the 2D firing-rate map. The 2D maps were plotted with 
colours normalized between the minimal and maximal firing rate. It is important 
to note that these 2D maps were plotted for visualization only, while all the sta- 
tistical tests used for determining the cell category (for example, pure-azimuth cell, 
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conjunctive azimuth X pitch cell, etc.) were done strictly on the 1D tuning-curves, 
as described above. 

Wealso plotted 3D firing-rate maps for all 3 Euler angles conjunctively, in a Car- 
tesian representation (azimuth X pitch X roll), as shown in Fig. 2f. These 3D maps 
were computed in the same way as described in ref. 36 for the case of 3D place cells. 
Spatial firing-rate maps and their quantification. To analyse the 2D positional 
firing-rate maps of presubiculum neurons (Extended Data Fig. 3b-e, bottom), we 
divided the recording arena into 3.5 X 3.5 cm square bins, and computed a time- 
spent map and a spike-count maps for each neuron. These two maps were indi- 
vidually smoothed using a Gaussian kernel with standard deviation of o = 1.7 bins. 
The 2D positional firing-rate map was then computed for each neuron by dividing 
bin-by-bin the two smoothed maps of spike-count and time-spent. Unvisited bins 
(where total time-spent, before smoothing, was < 0.5s) were discarded from the 
analysis, unless they were adjacent to a visited bin (with a total time-spent = 0.5 s), 
and are shown as white bins on the 2D plots. 

The spatial information, in bits per spike, and the sparsity index, were computed 


from the smoothed firing-rate map of each cell, as described previously”'*°*"’: 


Spatial information (bits/spike) = ¥. pilri/7) log, (r;/7) 


Sparsity = <rj>?/ ar > =( So piri? / > pi? 


where 1; is the firing rate of the cell in the i-th bin of the place-field, p; is the 
probability of the animal being in the i-th bin (time spent in i-th bin/total session 
time), 7 is the overall mean firing rate, and i is running over all the visited bins. The 
spatial-information index is high for neurons with high spatial selectivity. The 
sparsity index is bound between 0 and 1, with high values indicating poor spatial 
selectivity. 

Angular velocity tuning curves. The angular velocity tuning of a neuron was 
computed as the time derivative of each of the head-direction angles: 


d 
Azimuth velocity = = 


do 

Pitch velocity = — 

itch velocity = = 
Roll velocity = 7 


For azimuth, the computed angular velocity of the head was binned into 8 bins, 
each of 25° | (total range between + 100°s ); for pitch and roll we binned the 
velocity data into 8 bins, each of 20° s! (total range between + 80° s~ 1) We then 
computed the firing rate in each bin by dividing the number of spikes in that bin 
by the time the animal spent in that bin. The resulting curve was smoothed using 
a rectangular window of size 3. Unvisited bins (where total time spent, before 
smoothing, was < 0.5 s) were discarded from analysis. 

Toroidal representation and correlations between the directional firing-rate 
maps in the upright versus inverted positions. The two axes of the torus corre- 
spond to: 

~ (azimuth): the angle of the inter-aural (ear-to-ear) axis projection onto the 
x-y plane. Notably, this definition of the azimuth in toroidal coordinates results in 
it being insensitive to rotations in pitch, and thus naturally captures the azimuth 
direction in both upright and inverted positions. 

0 (pitch): the angle of the rostro—caudal axis of the head in the plane which is 
defined by the z-axis and the projection of the rostro—caudal axis onto the x-y plane. 
This angle is the common definition of pitch, with the exception that in the toroidal 
coordinates it is continuous with a cyclical range of + 180° (instead of + 90°). 

In order to compare spherical vs toroidal representations, we used the follow- 
ing transformation of Euler angles from spherical to toroidal representation: 


If position = upright p > 9, 0 0 
If position = inverted p — @ + 180°, 8 180° - 8 


And from toroidal to spherical representation: 


If -90° < 8 < 90° » > g, 8 > 8, position = upright 


If 90° < 8 < 270° p> @ + 180°, 0 180° - 9, position = inverted 
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Specifically, in order to compare spherical versus toroidal representations, we first 
computed the 2D azimuth X pitch directional rate-maps for the upright and inverted 
sessions in spherical coordinates, as described above. Then we transformed them 
into toroidal coordinates, where the outer surface of the torus represents the 2D 
map for the upright session, while the inner surface represents the 2D map for the 
inverted session after it underwent two transformations: a shift of all bins along the 
azimuth dimension by 180°; and flipping the pitch axis. The rationale behind these 
two transformations is based on two key features underlying the toroidal model: 

(i) The first feature is that the azimuth direction of the head in the inverted bat 
is an extension of the azimuth direction in the upright position (after a shift of 180°), 
and therefore the upright and inverted positions are not two distinct states but 
rather a continuum. Therefore, pitching the head at angles greater than +90° will 
result in flipping the bat from upright to inverted position, and further rotation 
along the pitch axis will eventually flip the bat back to the upright position, without 
changing the toroidal azimuth (in contrast, in the spherical model, such a change in 
pitch will change the azimuth by 180°: compare Fig. 3d to 3c; azimuth values are in 
blue). For example, the response of a cell to the east direction when the animal is 
in upright position is given on the outer part of the torus, while the inner side re- 
presents the response of the cell to the west direction when the animal is inverted 
(Extended Data Fig. 7c and right panel of 7d). Therefore, the first step required to 
transform from spherical to toroidal representation, is shifting all the bins of the 
2D directional map of the inverted session (which is computed initially in spher- 
ical coordinates) by 180° in azimuth, in order to re-align each azimuth-direction 
of the inverted session (inner part of the torus) with its equivalent azimuth in the 
upright session (outer part of the torus). 

(ii) The second feature of the toroidal model is that the pitch angle of the head is 
circular and spans a range of 360° (Fig. 3d), and is computed in the laboratory ref- 
erence frame (allocentric representation). In order to represent the pitch contin- 
uously in the laboratory reference frame, we concatenated the [-90° to +90°] pitch 
axis of the upright session with the [+90° to -90°] flipped pitch axis of the inverted 
session, to create a full 360° circular pitch axis. In this way, pitch bins that corre- 
spond to adjacent head-pitch in the upright and inverted sessions (adjacent in ab- 
solute space, laboratory reference frame) are plotted adjacently to each other on the 
toroidal manifold. 

To test whether the neuronal data are consistent with the toroidal representa- 
tion, we computed the Pearson correlation coefficient, r, between the 2D direc- 
tional rate-maps (azimuth X pitch) for each upright session versus the inverted 
session of the same neuron, under various transformations. We started by com- 
paring the 2D map for the upright session (Extended Data Fig. 7e) with the map 
for the inverted session before any transformations (Extended Data Fig. 7f), where 
pitch was represented egocentrically (see Extended Data Fig. 9), relative to the body- 
reference frame, and the azimuth was not realigned by 180° shift (Extended Data 
Fig. 7f). Next we compared the 2D map for the upright session versus several angu- 
lar transformations of the inverted-session map. These transformations of the inverted 
session included: (i) an azimuth shift of 180° (Extended Data Fig. 7g); (ii) flipping 
the pitch axis, in order to convert into an allocentric representation (Extended Data 
Fig. 7h); and (iii) both an azimuth shift of 180° and flipping the pitch (Extended 
Data Fig. 7i). 

Correlation between the upright and the inverted session was computed for the 
spherical versus the toroidal representation for all cells that were significantly tuned 
to azimuth or pitch (Fig. 3e). In spherical representation, this correlation was com- 
puted between the upright session (for example, Extended Data Fig. 7e) and the in- 
verted session after transformation (ii) above (for example, Extended Data Fig. 7h). 
In toroidal representation, this correlation was computed between the upright ses- 
sion (Extended Data Fig. 7e) and the inverted session after transformation (iii) above 
(for example, Extended Data Fig. 7i). 

To assess which of these angular transformations is more consistent with the 
neural data, we computed the increase in correlation (A corr, see Extended Data 
Fig. 7k), defined as the difference in correlation coefficient r before and after apply- 
ing the indicated angular transformations on the inverted map. For example, to 
assess how much an azimuth shift of 180° improved the correlation between the 
upright-session map and inverted-session map, we computed the difference between 
the correlation r indicated in Extended Data Fig. 7g and the correlation indicated in 
Extended Data Fig. 7f; and similarly for the other angular transformations. These 
correlation differences were computed separately for non-overlapping sets of neu- 
rons categorized as pure azimuth, pure pitch, or azimuth X pitch cells (see Extended 
Data Fig. 7k). Analogous calculations were conducted for the head-roll (Extended 
Data Fig. 71). 

Histology, and functional-anatomical gradients of head-direction cells. His- 
tology was done as described previously’®. In brief, tetrodes were not moved after 
the final recording session. The bats were anaesthetized, and in some bats elec- 
trolytic lesions (DC positive current of 30 A, 15-s duration) were done to assist 
in the precise reconstruction of tetrode positions. Lesions were made every 500 tm 
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starting from the most ventral recording position. Immediately after doing the le- 
sions, the bat was given an overdose of sodium pentobarbital and, with tetrodes left 
in situ, was perfused transcardially using phosphate buffer saline followed by fix- 
ative (4% paraformaldehyde + 0.1 M phosphate buffer saline). The brains were re- 
moved and stored in fixative. Subsequently, the right hemisphere was embedded in 
paraffin, and 10-uM sagittal sections were cut; every third section was mounted on 
glass slides, resulting in 30-1M intervals between adjacent mounted slides. The sec- 
tions were then Nissl-stained and coverslip added, and a light microscope fitted with 
a digital camera was used to determine tetrode placement in the dorsal presubiculum. 

The anatomical localization of the recorded head-direction cells was determined 
by the positions of the tetrodes based on the Nissl sections, together with the doc- 
umentation of their recording depths. The position along the anterior-posterior 
axis was measured by projecting the tetrode-track onto a curved line going through 
the middle of the dorsal-ventral extent of the dorsal presubiculum (an example is 
shown in Fig. 2h, yellow line). The medio-lateral position of the tetrode track was 
determined by comparing the recording location to a set of reference sagittal sec- 
tions with known medio-lateral coordinates (courtesy of M. P. Witter). 

For the 1D functional map plots (Extended Data Fig. 4b-e), the percentage of 
each cell category (pure azimuth, pure pitch, pure roll, or all conjunctive cells) on 
each tetrode track was calculated out of the total number of directionally signifi- 
cant cells on that tetrode-track. In Extended Data Fig. 4b-e, only tetrode-tracks 
with n> 5 significant cells per track were included in this analysis. 

For the 2D functional map plots (Extended Data Figs 4f-h, j, k, m, n), we cal- 
culated the percentages based on all the n = 78 significant head-direction cells (and 
not per-tetrode-track as done in Extended Data Fig. 4b-e). Spatial bins of 0.2 
0.2-mm were used, and an adaptive-binning procedure was applied to increase the 
bin-size in areas where recordings were sparser. Bins that were further than 500 pm 
from any significantly-tuned cell in Extended Data Fig. 4f were whitened in Extended 
Data Fig. 4g, h, j, k, m, n, and were excluded from the analysis. In Extended Data 
Fig. 4f we plotted all the 266 cells recorded in setup number 1, for display purposes; 
note that only the significant head-direction cells, indicated by coloured dots, went 
into computing the 2D maps in Extended Data Fig. 4g, h, j, k, m, n. In Fig. 2i, all the 
n= 78 significant head-direction cells were included, because that analysis was not 
done per tetrode-track (unlike Extended Data Fig. 4b-e). 

Algorithm for reconstructing the 3D head direction (three Euler angles of the 
head) using one overhead camera. In order to reconstruct the 3D head direction 
of the bat from 2D tracking data of a single camera, we added a custom 3D tet- 
rahedral arrangement of four LEDs to the recording head-stage on the bat’s head 
(illustrated in Extended Data Figs 11 and 12a). The positions of these LEDs were 
recorded using a single camera that was placed vertically overhead the arena, and 
was connected to a video-tracker (Neuralynx) with sampling rate of 25 Hz, which 
was synchronized to the neural recordings. Combined with the data analysis algo- 
rithm described below, this LED arrangement enabled a precise mapping from 
the position of these four LEDs in the camera image, onto a complete set of coor- 
dinates describing the five degrees of freedom of the bat’s head. These degrees of 
freedom include the two spatial coordinates (x, y) for the position inside the arena, 
and three Euler angles describing the head rotation: yaw (‘azimuth’, @), pitch (8), 
and roll (y). Note that in principle there is a degeneracy through which it is im- 
possible to tell whether a bat is upside down; in practice, the context of the experi- 
ment resolved this ambiguity, as in our main experiments (see main Figs 1-3) we 
conducted separate recording sessions for bats crawling upright or being inverted 
upside-down. To track the inverted position, we placed a mirror on the arena box 
and tracked the reflections of the LED-array in the mirror, using the overhead 
camera. Because the LEDs were positioned on a Microdrive on the posterior-dorsal 
part of the head, opposite from the bat’s eyes, the bat could not see the reflections of 
the LEDs in the mirror. The usage of a mirror allowed us to employ the exact same 
reconstruction algorithm for 3D head direction as we used in the upright condition; 
the only change that we did to the algorithm was to adjust it carefully in order to 
correct for the mirror-symmetry flip of the LEDs’ reflections (as seen by the camera) 
during the inverted session. This adjustment was verified in a calibration session in 
which we compared upright angles to angles of an inverted headstage that was 
tracked through the mirror. As in the upright tracking, the head-direction angles 
in the inverted position were calculated relative to the laboratory reference frame. 

For the ring experiments (main Fig. 4) we measured the 3 Euler angles using the 
overhead camera, as described below, when the bat was crawling on the arena floor 
(Fig. 4a, pose 1); in contrast, when the bat locomoted on the ring itself (Fig. 4a, pose 2), 
we measured only the pitch angle of the head using the side camera, and did not 
measure the other Euler angles (see above for more details about video-tracking in 
the ring experiments). 

Notably, the Euler angles need to be measured with respect to the arena. For 
example, ¢ is the angle between the projection of the main axis onto the (x, y) plane 
(that is, onto the floor of the arena) and between the x axis of the arena coordinate 
system, as shown in Extended Data Fig. 12a, and it corresponds to the azimuth 


(yaw) of the head. Similarly, 6 is the angle between the main axis and the (x, y) plane 
of the arena, as illustrated in Extended Data Fig. 12b; 8 corresponds to the bat 
elevating its head upwards or downwards (pitch angle of the head). y measures the 
rotation of the device around the main axis, and corresponds to a sideways roll (tilt 
of the head), as illustrated in Extended Data Fig. 12a. The algorithm extracts these 
Euler angles from the 2D tracking data in four steps: 

1) Derivation of the Euler angles with respect to the plane of the camera (@,, 9. 
y-) from the image of the 2D projections of the LEDs in the camera coordinate 
frame (x. y-); see Extended Data Fig. 12a-c. 

2) Reconstruction of the 3D position of the four LEDs in the camera coordinate 
frame (X-5 Yo Zc), based on the Euler angles (@., 9,, Y-) calculated in step 1. 

3) Transformation of the 3D positions of the LEDs from the camera coordinates 
into arena coordinates (x4, ya; Za); see Extended Data Fig. 12d. 

4) Derivation of the Euler angles with respect to the arena (@,, 9; Ya), com- 
puted from the projection of the positions of the 3D LEDs in the arena coordinates 
onto the arena x-y plane. 

@a, 9, and ya are the Euler angles in the arena coordinates, which we computed 
here; these are the head-direction angles (@, azimuth; 9, pitch; y, roll) reported in 
this study. Note that these angles are given in the absolute room coordinates (allo- 
centric reference frame). The detailed calculations of each step are described below. 

To validate this algorithm, we mounted the LED array onto a surgical stereotax 
(Kopf), which we can rotate and set the Euler angles to known ‘ground truth’ values, 
and took video data at various locations (x, y) in the arena, while varying all the three 
Euler angles in discrete steps over the physiologically relevant range. The com- 
parison of the actual experimentally set angles (as set in the stereotax) and the 
read-out from the algorithm showed a reliable reconstruction, with a mean abso- 
lute error of 5.6 °. 

Following are details of the 4 steps used by the algorithm to extract the 3 Euler 
angles: 

Step 1: one aim of the 3D LED apparatus was to enable estimating the Euler 
angles in the camera frame based purely on the ratios of measured quantities, as this 
renders the procedure robust against a change of scale (for example, when the ani- 
mal moves its head up and down, that is, closer or farther from the camera). 

By arranging the four LEDs in two offset perpendicular lines (a tetrahedral 
arrangement, as depicted in Extended Data Fig. 11 and 12a), the relative inter- 
section point between the two lines in the image becomes a function of 8. and y., 
while @. can be determined using the projection of the main axis (P;, P2) onto the 
plane of the arena as seen from the camera (‘the camera plane’). Based on this, the 
camera angles can be derived using the following relations: we define the geometry 
of the LED arrangement as shown in Extended Data Fig. 12a, where f; is the dis- 
tance from the centre of the LED arrangement along the main axis to the front red 
LED, while f, is the distance from the centre to the rear green LED; h is the height 
between the main top axis and the transverse axis; r; and rp are the distances from 
the centre to the right and to the left blue LEDs, respectively; a;, a2, b,, and by are the 
distances of the projection along the camera plane of the 4 arms of the LED arrange- 
ment (that is, front, rear, right, and left, respectively), as defined in Extended Data 
Fig. 12c (the dashed blue and dashed orange lines in Extended Data Fig. 12c denote 
the projections onto the camera plane of the LEDs and the segments connecting 
them, and are plotted also in Extended Data Fig. 12a; the dashed orange line is plot- 
ted also in Extended Data Fig. 12b). 

a, is defined as the distance of one of the blue LEDs from the intersection point, 
in the camera plane, normalized to the distance between the two blue LEDs in the 
camera plane: 


= by/(b; + ba) = [11 cos(y-) — h sin(y.)]/[(t1 + r2) cos(y<)] (1) 
We now define the subscript ‘0’ as the corresponding ratio in the neutral position 
(9, = 9. = Y¥. = 0), which can be determined from the known geometry of the 
device. Thus % is the same normalized distance in the limiting case of y. = 0: 


Oo = 01 / (ry + 1) (2) 


From (1) and (2) it follows that: 
% — h tan(y,) / (ty + 12) = (3) 


From (3) we can derive y,: 


Ye = atan [(O%9 — Oc) (ty + 12) /h] (4) 
Similarly, B, is defined as the distance of the red LED from the intersection point 
in the camera plane, normalized to the distance between the red and green LEDs 
in the camera plane: 
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B, =a1/ (a1 +a2) =[f1.cos(0,)—h’sin(0.)| /[(f1 + f2)cos(0.)] (5) 
where: 
h’ =h/ cos(y,) (6) 
given: 
Bo = fi / (fi + f2)s (7) 


Where, as before, the subscript ‘0’ defines the corresponding ratio in the neutral 
position. See Extended Data Fig. 12b for illustration of the angle 0... 
From (5) and (7) it follows that: 


Bo - h’ tan(@,) / (fy + &) = Be (8) 


Finally, from (6) and (8) we derive 0.: 


8. = atan [ (Bo — B.) (fi + f) cos(y-) /h ] (9) 
To derive @.: 


v=P,-P, (10) 
Where P, and P, are the projections of the red and green LEDs on the camera 
plane, respectively (see Extended Data Fig. 12a). 

It follows that: 

@_ = atan[ vy / vx ] + t H(-vx) (11) 
Where v, and vy are the x and y components of the vector v, H() is the Heaviside 
step-function, and atan[x] is assumed to be the principal branch of tan, with 
atan[x] between —1/2 and 1/2. 

Taken together, the Euler angles derived here (@,, 9. Y.) are computed in the 
camera frame, based on the position of the LEDs in the camera plane. 

Step 2: having obtained the Euler angles in the camera frame in step 1, the 3D 
position of the four LEDs can now be calculated in camera coordinates by apply- 
ing a rotation matrix with the obtained Euler angles, in order to rotate the device 
from the neutral ‘zero’ orientation (that is, non-tilted, upright position) to the view 
in the camera frame: 


(Xes Ye, Ze) = ROT (Pes cs Ye) 0» Yor Zo) (12) 
where (x, Yo, Zo) is the configuration of the four LEDs in the neutral orientation, 
(Xo Ye, Zc) is the configuration of the four LEDs in the camera frame, and ROT(@., 
0., Y-) is the standard rotation matrix defined by the Euler angles derived in step 1. 

Step 3: when the bat is in the centre of the arena, straight under the camera 
(position (0,0)), the camera and arena frames are perfectly aligned. However, in 
general the device is off-centre, and the difference between the two frames needs 
to be accounted for. An example of this mis-alignment of the two coordinate frames 
is shown in Extended Data Fig. 12d. In order to obtain the position of the LEDs in 
arena coordinates (x,, ya, Za), the basis vectors of the camera frame Xc, Yc and Ze 
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need to be expressed in arena coordinates, that is: X4, Y4 and Z, (Extended Data 
Fig. 12d). By construction, Zc is in line with the line-of-sight from the centre of the 
device to the camera. The camera plane is perpendicular to Zc and is spanned by 
Xc and Yc, where Xc is the normalized projection of Xq onto the camera-plane. 
From requiring Y¢ to be perpendicular to both X¢ and Ze, it follows that: 
Yo = Xc <cross> Ze (13) 
Having obtained the local coordinate transformation connecting arena and cam- 
era coordinates, this transform can be applied to the 3D coordinates of the LEDs 
obtained in step 2, in order to determine their position in the arena frame: 
(xa Ya, Za) =T "asc (Xe Ve, Zo) (14) 
Where T,_.c is the transformation matrix defined by the basis vectors Xc, Yc and 
Zc. Note, that the transformations T,_,c and T”!,_,c include both translation 
and rotation of the coordinate frame. 

Step 4: in step 1 we used the fact that all three Euler angles with respect to a given 
coordinate frame can be determined from just the x-y projection of the LED- 
coordinates. Hence, it is sufficient to consider the x-y values of the reconstructed 
device in the arena frame, and then to re-apply the relations used in step 1, in order 
to obtain the final angles with respect to the arena. Namely from equations (4), (9) 
and (11) we can derive the Euler angles in arena coordinates: 


Ya = arctan [ (09 - &a) (tr) + 2) /h ] (15) 
O4 = arctan [ (Bo - Ba) (fi; + f) cos(ya) /h ] (16) 
@a = atan[ vy / vy ] +  H(-vx) (17) 


Where vis defined similarly to equation (10), but for the projection onto the arena 
plane. 

The Euler angles (@,, 94, Ya) in the arena coordinates, which we computed 
here (equations 15-17), were the head-direction angles (@, azimuth; 0, pitch; y, 
roll) that were reported in this study. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Experimental methods for behavioural setup 
number 1, recording locations, and example of spike-sorting. a, Schematic 
illustration of the behavioural arena and camera position used in the 
crawling experiments (setup number 1). b, Illustrations of the device used for 
computing the head-direction Euler angles, which was based on a 3D non- 
coplanar arrangement of four LEDs. This four-LED device was mounted on 
the recording headstage, and allowed measuring the Euler angles using one 
overhead camera (see Methods and Extended Data Figs 11 and 12 for details of 
the algorithm). c, Schematic camera views of the four-LED headstage at 
different pitch angles. d, Nissl-stained sagittal brain section through the 
hippocampal formation of an Egyptian fruit bat, including the dorsal 
presubiculum (same brain section as in Fig. 1c). Electrolytic lesions were done 
at the end of the experiment. Red lines denote the borders of the presubiculum. 
Scale bar, 1 mm. e-h, Sagittal Nissl-stained brain sections showing 
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representative recording sites in the presubiculum of 4 bats. Tetrode tracks 
are marked by red arrowheads (the arrowheads point to lesion sites in bats 
number 0016 and 6847; while in bats number 7812 and 1594, the arrowheads 
point to the end and to the middle of the tetrode-track, respectively). Sections 
in d and e are from the same animal (bat 0016); the section in e shows the 
track of a different tetrode than the one seen in d. Scale bar in e-h, 0.5mm. 
i, Waveforms of four different neurons (different colours, rows) recorded 
simultaneously on the 4 channels of a single tetrode (columns). Scale bar, 

100 :V; waveform duration, 1 ms. j, Energy displays (cluster plots) for the 
data in i, showing the energy of spikes (dots) on two of the tetrode’s four 
channels (left and middle panels), or on three of the tetrode’s four channels 
(right panel). Colours match the waveforms in i; grey dots, small spikes or noise 
that crossed the voltage threshold but were not classified as single units. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Head-direction cells maintain their preferred 
azimuthal direction when the bat is being moved passively in the upright 
position. a, Azimuth tuning of four example cells in three upright sessions: 
active session number 1 (top row), passive session (middle), and active session 
number 2 (bottom). Note that the preferred direction in the passive session 
stayed similar to the preferred direction of the active sessions, despite the 
reduction in cells’ firing rate during the passive session. b, Population average 
tuning curve for active (blue) versus passive (black) sessions, for all azimuth- 
significant cells (n = 63 cells); shading, mean + s.e.m. Prior to averaging, 

the tuning-curve of each neuron was centred around its peak, and the firing rate 
was normalized to the mean firing rate of the neuron across all sessions (active 
and passive pooled together). Note that, on average, presubiculum neurons 
exhibited a lower firing rate during the passive session as compared to the active 
sessions. c, Peak firing rate of azimuth-tuned neurons (n = 63 cells, that is, 
126 sessions) in the active versus passive sessions, showing a significantly lower 
firing rate during the passive condition (sign test, P< 0.001; number of sessions 
above and below the diagonal are indicated on the graph). The peak firing 
rates of these neurons ranged up to 12 Hz, and were generally lower than peak 


firing rates in rats, similar to what we found previously for hippocampal place- 
cells and entorhinal grid-cells in crawling bats”’®**, and consistent with the slow 
crawling velocity of bats, which reduces the firing rate***°. Importantly, even 
cells with low firing rates exhibited stable directional tuning across sessions 
(see panel a). d-f, Changes in tuning properties during inversion are not caused 
by the passivity of the movement in the inverted session. d, Distribution of 
angular differences in the preferred azimuthal head direction between the 
two active behavioural sessions (S1 and $2). The histogram was plotted for 
cells with significant tuning in the upright active sessions that also had 
significant tuning in the inverted session. Peak around 0° indicates stability of 
the azimuthal tuning across the two active behavioural sessions. e, Angular 
difference between the upright sessions and the inverted session. Peaks at 
around + 180° indicate that inversion of the bat upside-down resulted in a 180° 
shift in the preferred azimuthal direction for the azimuth cells. f, Angular 
difference between the active upright sessions and the passive (upright) session. 
Peak around 0° indicates that passive movement in itself does not induce a 
change in the preferred direction of the neurons (see also examples in a). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Bat presubiculum neurons are modulated by 
angular velocity but exhibit weak spatial tuning. a, Distribution of spatial 
information (top) and sparsity (bottom) for all the 122 presubiculum neurons 
recorded in setup number 1. Note that, with a few exceptions, neurons in the 
presubiculum conveyed little information about the location of the bat in the 
environment and displayed weak spatial selectivity, as indicated by their low 
spatial-information index and high sparsity index. b-e, Examples of four 
neurons, depicting the head-direction fields (top) and place-fields (bottom); 
spatial information (SI) and sparsity for each neuron are indicated next to the 
positional plot; the cells were ordered according to spatial information values. 
Most neurons (b-d) carried little spatial information and showed irregular 
spatial firing patterns, despite having significant directional responses. Only 3% 
of the neurons had spatial information > 0.4 bits per spike (for example, the 
cell in e), in addition to their directional tuning. This small minority of cells 
could possibly be border/boundary cells'*”°, or place-by-direction cells*”**, or 
perhaps conjunctive grid X head-direction cells'*** (we could not detect grid 
structure because of the small size of the arena, 50 X 50 cm). f-n, Head- 
direction cell activity is modulated by angular velocity. Shown is the tuning to 
head direction (left) and angular velocity (right) for 9 examples from 8 neurons 
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(panels f and i are from the same neuron). Top row (f-h): azimuth and 
azimuth-velocity; middle row (i-k): pitch and pitch-velocity; bottom row 
(I-n): roll and roll-velocity. f, A neuron tuned to azimuth (left panels) that 
increases its firing rate in response to faster turning in the clockwise direction 
(right panels). g, A neuron that did not exhibit any tuning to head direction 
in azimuth (left panels), but nevertheless increased its firing rate with increasing 
head velocity in the clockwise direction (right panels); this neuron might be 
classified as a pure ‘angular velocity neuron’. h, A neuron tuned to azimuth that 
exhibited almost no modulation by azimuth-velocity; this neuron might be 
classified as a pure ‘head-direction neuron’. i, A neuron tuned to pitch, which 
increased its firing rate in response to fast decrease in pitch. Note that this is in 
fact a conjunctive azimuth X pitch neuron (same neuron as in f). j-k, Pitch- 
tuned neurons that also fired preferentially to slow angular head-velocity in 
pitch. I-n, Roll-neurons that were also modulated by anti-clockwise angular- 
velocity in roll (1), clockwise angular-velocity in roll (m), or slow-roll velocity 
(n). These diverse types of tuning to angular-velocity resemble the functional 
diversity of azimuth-velocity tuning reported for presubiculum neurons in 
the rat*”’, and also suggest that bat presubiculum neurons can integrate head 
angular-movements in rotation planes other than Earth’s horizontal plane. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Functional-anatomical gradient of head- 
direction cells along the transverse axis of dorsal presubiculum. a, Sagittal 
section through the presubiculum; red lines, presubiculum borders. Yellow 
line shows the axis used to determine the anterior—posterior distance of the 
tetrode-track (arrowhead) from the subiculum border. Scale bar, 0.5 mm. 
b-e, Percentage of head-direction cells in each tetrode-track, plotted against the 
anterior-posterior (‘A—P’) distance of that tetrode-track from the subiculum. 
Each dot represents one tetrode-track; shown are only tetrode-tracks with > 5 
significant head-direction cells recorded per track. Percentages plotted 
separately for neurons with pure tuning to azimuth (b), pitch (c), or roll (d), and 
for neurons with conjunctive tuning to any angular combination (e); regression 
lines are also indicated. f, 2D unfolded map of dorsal presubiculum, showing 
the reconstructed recording location for all the 266 neurons recorded from 
the 4 bats in setup number 1. Colours indicate pure tuning to azimuth (blue), 
pitch (red), or roll (green), or neurons with conjunctive tuning to any angular 
combination (yellow); cells that did not pass the criterion for stability or 
directionality are also shown (empty circles). Note that the antero-posterior 
(A-P) distance is measured along the curved structure of the presubiculum (as 
shown by the yellow line in Fig. 2h), while the medio-lateral (M-L) distance is 
measured straight from midline. The multilinear regression line (black) was 
computed from the 2D maps in g, h. Dots were slightly jittered, for display 
purposes only, to prevent overlap. g, h, Two-dimensional unfolded maps of 
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dorsal presubiculum from the 4 bats tested in setup number 1, showing the 
percentage of pure azimuth (g) and conjunctive cells (h), based on the 
recording locations of individual cells (M-L, medio-lateral distance from 
midline; Methods). These maps reveal a functional gradient along a diagonal 
axis, with pure azimuth cells dominating the anterolateral part and conjunctive 
cells the posteromedial part of dorsal presubiculum. From these maps, we 
calculated the multilinear regression line (black line in f), based on A-P and 
M-L positions as predictors. This line represents the axis of the maximal 
diagonal gradient of head-direction cells, and is computed as the slope of the 
multilinear regression coefficients, averaged for pure azimuth and for 
conjunctive cells, which together represent the majority of the head-direction 
cells. i, Percentages of all 4 neuronal types from b-e, binned here along the 
diagonal axis (regression line) of the functional gradient, which corresponds to 
the transverse axis of the presubiculum (Methods; graph based on all the 
significant head-direction cells from the 4 bats in setup number 1: n = 78 
neurons). j-o, Same as in g-i, computed now for two individual bats in which at 
least 3 tetrodes were identified within the dorsal presubiculum, which is the 
minimum number of tetrode-tracks that allowed us to create a functional- 
anatomical map for an individual animal (j-l, bat number 0016, n = 36 
significant head-direction cells; m—-o, bat number 6847, n = 21 significant 
head-direction cells). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Azimuth tuning and stability analysis for neurons 
in the inverted session. a, Distribution of tuning significance of azimuth- 
encoding cells (n = 63), in the inverted session (setup number 1). Red line, 95th 
percentile value from shuffled data. b, c, Stability analysis of azimuth cells in the 
inverted session. b, Example of azimuth tuning for a single cell. Left, tuning 
curve computed for the entire inverted session. Middle column, comparing 
the tuning curve computed for the first half versus the second half of the 
inverted session. Right column, comparing the tuning curve computed for odd 
versus even minutes of the inverted session. c, Distribution of correlation 
coefficients for azimuth cells with significant tuning in the inverted session 
(n = 24), parsed based on two partitioning conditions. Left, first half versus 
second half of the session; right, odd versus even minutes. d, Left, distributions 
of differences in preferred direction between sessions, for cells that have not 
reached tuning-significance criterion (that is, neurons to the left of the red line 
in a), but were nevertheless somewhat tuned in azimuth in the inverted session 
(‘weakly tuned’, n = 20; see Methods). Distribution of angular differences 


between each of the upright sessions and the inverted session (S1-inverted, 
S$2-inverted) of these ‘weakly tuned’ neurons shows peaks near + 180° for the 
inverted session, indicating 180°-shift of the preferred direction, similar to 
that observed in azimuth cells that were significantly tuned under inversion 
(Fig. 3b, bottom). Right, azimuth tuning of an example cell that did not pass the 
shuffling criterion for tuning under inversion, but was close to significance 
(P = 0.06); this neuron was considered ‘weakly tuned’ by our criteria, but 
nevertheless this neuron showed a shift of 180° in the inverted session (middle 
plot, blue) relative to the upright sessions (top and bottom). Magenta curve in 
the middle row: the tuning-curve of the inverted session, shifted by 180°. e, Left, 
same as in d, for the remainder of the cells that have not reached significance 
criterion and were indeed untuned in the inverted session (that is, these 

cells were to the left of the red line in panel a, and were also very clearly not 
directionally tuned: ‘untuned cells’, n = 11; Methods). Right, an example cell 
with very little tuning under inversion (test for tuning significance for this 
neuron: P = 0.29). 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Azimuth cells exhibit a 180° -shift in their 
preferred direction when bats position themselves upside-down on their 
own volition. a, b, Schematic illustration of the vertical-ring apparatus (setup 
number 2), designed to compare the tuning properties of neurons during 
upright crawling on the arena floor (pose 1) with the activity of the same 
neurons during epochs in which the bat had positioned itself upside-down on 
its own volition along the inner side of a vertical ring (pose 2). The analysis was 
restricted to azimuth cells whose preferred direction on the arena floor was 
aligned to the cardinal axis of the ring (west-east), so that movement of the 
inverted bat would be either in the upright-preferred-direction of the neuron 
(case a), or in the exact opposite (180°) direction (case b). c—e, Examples of 
azimuth cells, showing reversed firing in animals that positioned themselves 
upside down on their own volition. Left, azimuth tuning curves of individuals 
neurons during upright locomotion on the arena floor (pose 1). Right, mean 
firing rates of the same neurons during active inverted motion (pose 2), shown 
separately for west and east directions. c, d, Two example cells with west 
direction tuning on the arena floor (left, blue curves), showing a reversal of their 


Upright Inverted 


West East 


firing direction in the inverted position (right, increase in firing to the east). 
e, Example cell with east direction tuning on the arena floor, showing a reversal 
of its firing direction in the inverted position (increase in firing to the west). 
f, Example cell, whose preferred direction on the floor was orthogonal to the 
cardinal axis of the ring (preferred direction was to the north). Note that 

this neuron showed no preference to either west or east directions in the 
inverted position (right). g, Pairwise comparison of mean firing rates of 
azimuth cells in the inverted position, for epochs in which the inverted bat 
moved in the upright-preferred-direction of the neuron (case a, as shown in 
panel a), versus epochs in which it moved in the opposite (180°) direction (case 
b, as shown in panel b). Notably, 92% of the cells (n = 11/12) increased their 
firing rate when the head-azimuth in the inverted position was 180° opposite 
to the upright-preferred-direction of the cells, as predicted by the torus model. 
**P < 0.01. h, Comparison of mean firing rates in the upright position 
versus the inverted position for the azimuth cells analysed in g, showing no 
significant change in the mean firing rate under inversion. Error bars, 

mean + s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Spherical versus toroidal coordinate systems. a, In 
a spherical coordinate system, which describes the direction of a vector in 3D 
space, 3D head direction is defined by its azimuth and pitch angles. Each line of 
longitude on a sphere corresponds to a specific azimuth. The position of the 
head along this line of longitude is given by its pitch angle (ranging from -90° 
to +90°). For example, the east longitude (red-coloured half-ring) corresponds 
to different pitch angles along the 0° azimuth. The west longitude (purple- 
coloured half-ring) corresponds to different pitch angles along the 180° 
azimuth. b, The azimuth and pitch angles of the head in spherical coordinates 
define its absolute direction in 3D, regardless of whether the bat is upright or 
inverted. For example, the spherical coordinates of the bat furthest on the right 
in this plot (0° azimuth, 0° pitch), correspond to an upright bat with its 

head parallel to the horizontal plane facing the east direction but also to an 
inverted bat facing east (also parallel to the ground). Thus, the spherical 
representation is ambiguous with respect to the upright versus the inverted 
state. c, In the toroidal coordinate system, the two angles that determine the 
direction of the animal’s head in 3D (azimuth and pitch) represent two 
independent cyclic degrees of freedom, both having a range of 360° (blue circle, 
azimuth; red and purple circles, pitch). Importantly, the toroidal azimuth does 
not represent the direction of the animal’s nose (rostro-caudal axis) relative 
to a distal point in space, but rather the direction of the inter-aural axis. The 
toroidal pitch, in contrast, is anchored to the direction of the rostro—caudal axis. 
In this representation, any rotation in pitch does not change the azimuth, as 
defined in toroidal coordinates (Methods). Specifically, if the bat pitches its 
head to angles greater than +90° pitch (resulting in flipping from upright to 
inverted position), the toroidal azimuth still remains the same. Importantly, 
the upright and inverted positions are represented continuously, but can be 
distinguished according to the pitch angle: The outer surface of the torus 
(white) corresponds to all upright positions (-90° < pitch < +90°), whereas 
the inner part of the torus (grey) corresponds to all inverted positions (+90° < 
pitch < +180° or —180° < pitch < —90°). d, Detailed depiction of two 
different azimuthal directions on the torus (shown as red and purple rings in 
c). Right panel (0° azimuth): for an upright bat facing east (0° azimuth, 0° 
pitch), any change of the pitch angle (red ring) will not change the toroidal 
azimuth, which will remain 0°. Left panel (180° azimuth): analogously, for an 
upright bat facing west (180° azimuth, 0° pitch), any change of the pitch angle 
(purple ring) will not change the toroidal azimuth, which will stay 180°. 
Note, that this set of positions, corresponding to 180° azimuth (purple ring), is 
mapped onto the opposite side of the torus, relative to the set of positions 
corresponding to 0° azimuth (red ring). Therefore, unlike the ambiguous 
representation of head direction in spherical coordinates (a, b), there is no 
ambiguity in the toroidal representation: each point on the torus describes a 
unique orientation of the bat, and defines not only its head direction in 3D, but 


also whether the bat is in the upright or in the inverted position. e-j, Example of 
construction of the toroidal representation and angular transformations of 
the 2D rate-maps for the inverted session, for one pure azimuth neuron. e, f, 2D 
directional rate maps for the upright session (e) and inverted session 

(f) computed initially in spherical coordinates. g-i, Angular transformations of 
the 2D rate map of the same inverted session (shown in f), done in order to 
represent it in toroidal coordinates: g, 180° shift in azimuth; h, flipping the pitch 
axis (to represent it continuously and allocentrically); i, both transformations 
together (that is, 180° shift in azimuth and flipping the pitch axis). For each 
of the maps in f-i, the value of the 2D Pearson correlation coefficient, r, of this 
map with the upright map ine, is also indicated. j, The toroidal representation is 
constructed by concatenating the 2D directional map of the upright session 
(shown in e) with the map of the inverted session after both transformations 
(shown in i). k, Difference in 2D correlations (A corr) of the firing maps in 
the upright and inverted sessions, before (f) versus after the various angular 
transformations (examples shown in g-i). Bars, various angular 
transformations (see panels g-i), which included shifting the azimuth of the 
inverted session by 180°, or flipping the pitch in order to represent it 
allocentrically, or both. Error bars, mean + s.e.m.; *P < 0.05. Comparisons are 
shown for pure azimuth cells (k, upper panel, n = 84 (42 cells X 2 sessions)), 
pure pitch cells (middle, n = 14), and conjunctive azimuth X pitch cells (lower 
panel, m = 28). Consistent with the toroidal model, a 180° azimuth-shift of 
the inverted map increased substantially the correlation with the upright-map 
for pure azimuth cells (k, upper panel-left bar; t-test, P< 0.05), but not for pure 
pitch cells (middle panel left bar: t-test, NS). Conversely, flipping the pitch 
increased substantially the correlation for pure pitch cells (middle panel middle 
bar; t-test, P< 0.05), but not for pure azimuth cells (upper panel middle bar: 
t-test, NS). For the azimuth pitch conjunctive cells, both shifting the azimuth 
by 180° and flipping the pitch resulted in significant increase in correlation 
values (lower panel; t-test: P< 0.05, for all bars), as expected from cells 
encoding both azimuth and pitch. 1, Similar analysis for azimuth X roll 2D 
maps did not show a significant effect of roll on the correlations between the 
upright and the inverted sessions, suggesting that the roll dimension is not 
crucial for 3D head-direction representation in bats. m, Population averages of 
2D correlations of the firing maps in the upright versus inverted session, for 
all the head-direction cells, including azimuth, pitch and roll cells (n = 156 
(78 cells X 2 sessions)), when represented in either spherical coordinates (left), 
or azimuth X pitch toroidal coordinates (middle), or azimuth X roll toroidal 
coordinates (right). These results suggest that an azimuth X pitch torus, but 
not the alternative models such as the sphere or an azimuth X roll torus, 
captures well the activity of head-direction cells in the bat presubiculum. 
Error bars, mean + s.e.m.; **P< 0.01; ***P< 0.001. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Toroidal representation of head-direction cells. 
a, 2D directional rate-maps of the upright (top) and inverted session (bottom), 
for a pure azimuth cell (left), pure pitch cell (middle), and a conjunctive 
azimuth X pitch cell (right) ; same neurons as in Fig. 3f of the main text. b, Same 
three cells as in a, shown in the toroidal representation from different viewing 
angles. Each cell is shown from two horizontal viewing angles (rotated 90° 


horizontally (azimuthally) with respect to each other) and from three different 
pitch viewing angles. The tori were constructed by plotting on the outside 
half of the torus the 2D directional rate map for the upright session, and on 
the inside half of the torus plotting the rate map of the inverted session in 
toroidal coordinates; see Extended Data Fig. 7e-i and Methods for the details of 
the angular transformations. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Torus topology predicts that tuning to pitch is 
allocentric and distinct between upright and inverted positions. 

a, According to the toroidal representation, pitch is computed in a world 
reference frame (allocentric) and not in body reference frame (egocentric). In 
the upright position, the two reference frames are indistinguishable. For 
example, when a bat pitches its head towards the moon (positive allocentric 
pitch) it also raises its head away from its chest (positive egocentric pitch). 
However, in the inverted position, allocentric head pitch is flipped with respect 
to the egocentric one. When the bat is upside-down and looks towards the 
moon (positive allocentric pitch), it now brings the head towards the chest 
(negative egocentric pitch). To test which of these reference frames is most 
consistent with our neural data, we computed the correlation between the pitch 
1D tuning curves of the upright sessions versus the inverted session, in the two 
reference frames (for the experiments in setup number 1). Correlation of pitch 
tuning-curves between the upright and inverted positions was higher when 
the inverted session was plotted in allocentric coordinates (n = 42 (21 cells X 2) 
upright sessions; we included in the analysis only cells that were significantly 
tuned to pitch). *P < 0.05. b, A toroidal representation implies that pitch has a 
continuous representation, where every pitch angle corresponds to a unique 
orientation along a 360° ring of possible pitch angles (see Fig. 3d, red ring). This 
implies that if a neuron is active mostly at extreme pitch angles during the 
upright session (“extreme-pitch’ neuron), it is likely to be active also at the 
contiguous pitch in the inverted session. Shown here are examples of two pitch 
cells with tuning to non-zero pitch angles in the upright session (cell 1, positive 
pitch; cell 2, negative pitch). 1D tuning to pitch is plotted for the average 
neuronal activity of the cell during the two upright sessions (‘upright’, left), and 
for the inverted session (‘inverted’, right). Note that the two cells exhibit 
contiguous firing in the inverted and upright sessions. c-e, The toroidal model 
generates a prediction, that such a continuity between the upright and the 
inverted session (as shown in b), should occur for cells tuned to ‘extreme pitch’ 
(see example in d), but not for cells tuned to horizontal pitch (example in 

c). More specifically, in the toroidal model, neurons with preferred pitch at 
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around 0°, an angle at which the head of an upright bat is parallel to the ground 
(horizontal pitch’ cells), are not expected to fire when the bat is inverted with 
its head being parallel to the ground, because these two situations are 
topologically distinct in the toroidal but not in the spherical representation 
(Fig. 3d vs 3c and Extended Data Fig. 7d vs 7b). In contrast, neurons tuned to an 
extreme pitch angle in the upright position, are likely to fire to some extent also 
in the contiguous part of the inverted session, as the ‘patch of activity’ on the 
“external side’ of the torus (which corresponds to upright position) is likely 
to extend also onto the ‘inner side’ of the torus (corresponding to inverted 
position). Therefore, according to the toroidal (but not the spherical) model, 
the correlations between the upright and inverted sessions for cells tuned to 
“extreme pitch’ are expected to be higher than for cells tuned to ‘horizontal 
pitch’. This prediction was tested here, and was indeed confirmed (see below). 
c, Upper panel, schematic representation of an azimuth X pitch cell, exhibiting 
pitch tuning to 0° (a ‘horizontal pitch’ neuron). Lower panel, example of an 
actual neuron exhibiting pitch tuning to 0°, similar to the schematic. Note that 
in both the schematic and in the real neuron, no directional field is present 
in the inverted session (that is, no firing on the inner (grey) part of the toroidal 
manifold), as predicted above. d, Upper panel, schematic representation of 
an azimuth X pitch cell, tuned to positive pitch (an extreme pitch neuron). 
Lower panel, example of an actual neuron exhibiting tuning to positive 

pitch, similar to the schematic. In this case, the activity of the neuron in the 
upright session is in fact correlated with its activity in the inverted session, as 
predicted above. e, Differences in 2D correlations between the upright and 
inverted session, for all the pitch-tuned neurons recorded in setup number 1 
(both pure and conjunctive), computed similarly to the correlation analysis 
in Extended Data Fig. 7k (see Methods). This correlation was significantly 
larger for pitch cells that were tuned to extreme pitch (pitch = -35° or 

pitch = + 35°; ‘extreme pitch’, n = 22 cells X sessions), compared to pitch cells 
tuned approximately to zero pitch (between —35° and +35°; ‘horizontal pitch’, 
n = 20 cells X sessions). Error bars, mean + s.e.m.; ***P < 0.001. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Pitch cells are narrowly tuned and span a range 
of 360°, similar to azimuth cells. a, b, Example azimuth cells recorded on the 
arena floor in setup number 1 (panel a) and pitch cells recorded on the vertical- 
ring in setup number 2 (panel b), showing that preferred directions of both 
neuronal types span the entire range of 360° (from 0° to 360° of azimuth for 
azimuth cells, and from -180° to +180° of pitch angles for pitch cells). Cells 
were sorted according to their preferred azimuth (top) or preferred pitch 
(bottom), highlighting the similarity of the tuning properties of azimuth cells 
and pitch cells. c, Pitch cells that were recorded on the vertical ring in two 


separate sessions exhibited a stable unimodal tuning. d, Tuning width to 
azimuth and to pitch. Left, population average tuning width. Right, average 
tuning widths for each individual animal (one bar per animal: azimuth, first 
4 bars, coloured blue; pitch, last 2 bars, coloured red). The first 4 bars represent 
the tuning widths of azimuth cells recorded from the 4 bats in the upright- 
crawling experiment (setup number 1), and the last 2 bars represent the tuning 
widths of pitch cells recorded from the 2 bats in the vertical-ring experiment 
(setup number 2). Error bars, mean + s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 11 | Device used for measuring the 3 Euler angles of _ the four-LED headstage, rotated in azimuth (a) or rotated at different 
the bat’s head, based on a 3D non-coplanar arrangement of four LEDs. 


combinations of pitch and roll (b). Central panels in both a and b: zero pitch 
a, b, Schematic illustrations of the device used for computing the head-direction and no roll (‘flat head’ position). The azimuth of the device was defined as the 
angles using the top-view camera. This device was mounted on the recording _ absolute direction of the red LED along the green-red direction. Pitch and 
headstage, and allowed measuring the Euler angles using one overhead camera 


roll were kept constant in all the plots in a; azimuth was kept constant in all 
(Methods). Shown are several camera-views of a schematic illustration of the plots in b. 
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Extended Data Figure 12 | Definitions of intermediate angles used during 
the computation of the final Euler angles of the head. In order to compute 
the final Euler angles (in arena coordinates), we first computed intermediate 
Euler angles with respect to the plane of the camera, and then transformed them 
into arena coordinates based on the x-y position of the animal inside the 
arena (see Methods for the detailed computation and full definitions of these 
angles). a, b, Illustration of the 3D tetrahedral arrangement of 4 LEDs, 
including the relevant geometry and angles. c, Illustration of measurement as 
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seen by the camera. The distances relevant for the measurement of angles 
have been labelled aj, az, b,, by, d, Coordinate frames of the arena (‘,’) and 
camera-view (‘c’). Shown are the arena frame in blue and an example of the 
camera frame in red, for a particular location of the bat. Note that the alignment 
of the camera frame with respect to the arena frame changes as a function of 
the position of the LED device (position of the bat’s head) within the arena; 
the algorithm described in the Methods section disambiguates these changes. 
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Peer review as a 
business transaction 


I receive 300 requests a year to 
review research papers. Each 
takes 3-4 hours to complete, 
equivalent to roughly 1-2 days 
per week if I did them all. Should 
I win ‘reviewer of the year’ award, 
however, I suspect my colleagues 
would see my efforts as a foolish 
waste of time. 

Reviewers are crucial to 
the success of prestigious and 
profitable journals, traditionally 
receiving no monetary or 
other recognition. As journals 
proliferate and scientists get ever 
busier, our appetite for reviewing 
wanes (see, for example, M. Arns 
Nature 515, 467; 2014). One way 
to revive this activity would be to 
consider it a business transaction 
— with modest remuneration 
of, say, US$50 per hour (see also 
S. Ott and D. Hebenstreit Nature 
506, 295; 2014). 

Publishing in an open-access 
journal costs around $1,000- 
$2,000, so paying $200 toa 
reviewer does not seem excessive. 
The authors and the journal could 
split the cost equally. 

Prospective reviewers would be 
more inclined to do a speedy and 
thorough job. Retired scientists 
with extensive expertise and 
plenty of free time would be keen 
to participate. Editors would 
be spared the hunt for willing 
referees. 

We could then use our 
reviewing fees to buy back some 
pleasure — I might go fora 
billiards table, a pinball machine 
or even a fancy treadmill. 
Eleftherios P. Diamandis Mount 
Sinai Hospital and University 
Health Network, Toronto; and 
University of Toronto, Canada. 
ediamandis@mtsinai.on.ca 


Pollution: uncouple 
from economy boom 


The International Monetary Fund 
announced last year that China 
has overtaken the United States 

as the world’s largest economy, 
accounting for 16.5% of the 2014 


global gross domestic product in 
terms of purchasing-power parity. 
This achievement comes at a huge 
price for China. 

It is well documented that 
China’ industrial boom is causing 
a dangerous deterioration in air 
quality, as well as widespread land 
degradation and water and soil 
contamination. In 2013, 71 out 
of 74 Chinese cities failed to meet 
ambient air- quality standards (see 
go.nature.com/ndujl3; in Chinese). 

Long-term exposure to air 
pollution has led to an average 
drop of 5 years in life expectancy 
for 500 million people in north 
China (Y. Chen et al. Proc. Natl 
Acad. Sci, USA 110, 12936-12941; 
2013). According to the World 
Health Organization, respiratory 
disease could kill more than 
3 million Chinese people every 
year by 2030 (V. Hughes Nature 
489, S18-S20; 2012). 

China must tackle its air 
pollution — to mitigate climate 
and as a priority for human health 
(see also J. Schmale et al. Nature 
515, 335-337; 2014). 

Hong-Wei Xiao China Agricultural 
University, Beijing, China. 
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Pollution: clear blue 
skies over Beijing 


China’ citizens coined the 
phrase ‘APEC blue to describe 
the Beijing sky during the Asia- 
Pacific Economic Cooperation 
summit in November last year. 
This transformation from the 
usual heavily polluted grey was a 
result of tough 11-day emissions- 
reduction measures, enforced for 
the benefit of visiting dignitaries. 
A week or two is not enough. 
China must take prompt action 
to extend its blue-sky days for 
the sake of the nation’s lungs and 
the world’s climate during the 
economic boom (see J. Schmale 
et al. Nature 515, 335-337; 
2014) and call for concerted 
action by offending sectors 


(see G. Yang et al. Lancet 381, 
1987-2015; 2013). 

Zhaohui Gong Ningbo University 
School of Medicine, Ningbo, China. 
zhaohui@ncri.org.cn 


Pollution: build on 
success in China 


Before the Asia-Pacific Economic 
Cooperation (APEC) summit in 
Beijing on 5-11 November 2014, 
the Chinese government imposed 
an emergency emissions- 
reduction strategy to combat 

the city’s dense smog. To deal 
with its environmental problems 
effectively, China should build 

on the success of this short-term 
intervention by establishing 
collaborative regional policies 
and compensation systems for 
mitigating pollution. 

Production in thousands of 
highly polluting factories and 
construction sites in Beijing and 
its surrounding provinces was 
curtailed or halted for a minimum 
of a week before the summit. Cars 
with even or odd registration 
numbers were banned on 
alternate days, cutting daily traffic 
by some ten million vehicles. 

These measures caused a 
sharp drop of almost 30% in the 
daily average concentration of 
particulate matter measuring 
up to 2.5 micrometres (PM2.5) 
in Beijing and nearby provinces 
on 1-12 November. In the city 
itself, PM2.5 fell to under half the 
concentration for the same period 
in 2013 (see go.nature.com/ 
Is8wl1; in Chinese). Blue skies 
appeared during the summit and 
remained for a week afterwards. 

Our ongoing study of urban 
and rural development and its 
environmental effects in the 
Bohai Rim region of China will 
help to assess the extent to which 
regulating such socio-economic 
changes could mitigate pollution 
(see go.nature.com/lo4jcz; in 
Chinese). 
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International Council 
for Science responds 


Your discussion of the challenges 
facing the International Council 
for Science paints a misleadingly 
negative picture (Nature 515, 311; 
2014). 

Weare a non-governmental 
organization representing 
academies and research councils 
from 140 countries and the 
science community through 
31 disciplinary unions, and are a 
leading voice for science. 

The council has initiated 
global research projects such as 
the International Polar Years. 
Our current flagship projects are 
Future Earth: Research for Global 
Sustainability; Urban Health 
and Wellbeing; and Integrated 
Research on Disaster Risk. The 
biological sciences are fully 
integrated into our programmes 
(see go.nature.com/xhzhif). 

The council represents science 
in global organizations such as 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, and is the scientific 
and technology lead for the UN 
sustainable development goals 
programme. 

The council is dedicated to 
the promotion of freedom and 
responsibility of scientists, and 
champions open access to data 
and information through its 
Committee on Data for Science 
and Technology and new World 
Data System. To improve links 
between science and policy, the 
council convened a meeting of 
governmental science advisers 
(www.globalscienceadvice.org), 
and a global network is being 
established. 

Details of these activities 
and the external review report 
commissioned by the council can 
be found at www.icsu.org. 
Gordon McBean* International 
Council for Science, Paris. 
gmcbean@uwo.ca 
*On behalf of 15 correspondents (see 
go.nature.com/v591un for full list). 
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